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For  much  of  the  winter,  Duke  students  have  either  slogged  or  slid  to  their  classes. 


East  and  West 


IT  MAY  SEEM  premature  to  mention 
Commencement  now  that  Law  Day 
and  Alumnae  Weekend  are  still  to  be 
held,  but  the  fact  is  that  preliminary 
planning  has  already  been  completed 
by  the  alumni  department,  the  Special 
Occasions  Committee  of  the  National 
Council,    and    the    reunion    committees 


for  the  various  classes  which  will  make 
a  special  effort  to  reunite  during  this 
year's  Commencement  Weekend,  May 
31-June  3. 

The  planning  was  completed  on 
January  27  when  members  of  the  Spe- 
cial Occasions  Committee  met  on  cam- 
pus at  the  new  Alumni  House.    Earlier 


during  the  academic  year,  reunion 
committees  for  the  Half  Century  Club 
and  the  classes  of  1918,  1919-20,  1937- 
40,  1943,  1947-49,  and  1958  met  to 
plan  activities  for  their  individual  re- 
union groups. 

One  fact  that  had  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  for  the  first  time  by  these 
planning  groups  was  that  the  alumni 
department  is  no  longer  located  in  the 
Union  on  West  Campus.  The  depart- 
ment moved  last  fall  into  a  renovated 
residence  which  had  formerly  been  the 
home  of  University  President  Douglas 
M.  Knight.  The  new  location  will  per- 
mit the  department  to  more  effectively 
serve  returning  alumni. 

With  this  fact  in  mind,  the  Special 
Occasions  Committee  made  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  for  general  events 
open  to  alumni  from  all  classes  during 
Commencement  Weekend: 

Registration — Registration  for  all 
alumni  will  be  at  the  Alumni  House, 
2138  Campus  Drive.  The  Registration 
Desk  will  be  open  from  9:00  a.m.  to 
9:00  p.m.  on  Friday,  May  31,  and 
Saturday,  June  1,  and  from  9:00  a.m. 
to  3:00  p.m.  on  Sunday,  June  2.  The 
Alumni  House  will  be  open  on  Mon- 
day, June  3,  as  usual.  Tickets  for  all 
class  and  general  events  will  be  avail- 
able at  the  desk  and  held  there  for 
alumni  making  reservations. 

On-Campus  Housing — West  Campus 
residence  halls  will  be  open  to  alumni 
and  members  of  their  families  for  Com- 
mencement Weekend  at  a  rate  of  $3.00 
per  person  per  night.  Maid  service  and 
linens  will  be  provided.  A  hotel-type 
desk  operation  will  be  set  up  to  handle 
an  expected  450  weekend  guests. 

Junior-Versity — Child  care  and  a 
program  of  activities  for  three  age 
groups — 3-6,  7-13,  and  14-18 — will  be 
arranged  for  May  31,  and  June  1  and 
2  for  sons  and  daughters  of  alumni 
who  attend  class  reunions. 

Golf  Tournament — The  Alumni  Golf 
Tournament  has  attracted  some  175 
participants  each  of  the  last  couple  of 
years.  Several  changes  were  recom- 
mended by   the   committee  for    1968: 

(a)  allow  assignment  of  starting  times; 

(b)  allow  only  alumni  to  compete  for 
prizes  or  trophies.  A  local  committee 
will  be  chosen  to  handle  details. 

Alumni  Lecture  Series — This  popular 
weekend   lecture   series   was   begun   in 


1959  and  has  attracted  large  numbers 
of  alumni  and  other  Commencement 
Weekend  guests,  including  parents  of 
graduates  and  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community.  The  committee  selected 
as  a  topic  for  1968,  "Duke  University 
and  the  Year  2,000."  They  recom- 
mended that  the  panel  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  following  disciplines: 
medicine,  social  sciences,  natural  re- 
sources,  and  engineering. 

Engineering  Alumni  Association 
Meeting — The  officers  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Alumni  Association  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  all  arrangements  for 
this  Saturday  luncheon. 

Campus  Bus  Tours — Hour-long  bus 
tours  of  the  campus  will  be  sched- 
uled on  Saturday  afternoon.  University 
hosts  and  guides  will  be  provided. 

General  Alumni  Dinner — This  an- 
nual event  will  be  held  in  the  West 
Campus  Union  on  Saturday. 

Saturday  Evening  Entertainment — 
The  committee  again  recommended 
that  the  Hoof  'n'  Horn  Club  be  invited 
to  present  their  Joe  College  Weekend 
production  of  Sweet  Charity  at  Page 
Auditorium  on  Saturday  evening, 
June  1. 

Alumni  Service  of  Worship — The 
committee  recommended  that  this  ser- 
vice be  continued. 

Tennis — Although  an  organized 
tournament  was  felt  to  be  too  ambi- 
tious, the  committee  recommended 
that  the  tennis  courts  be  made  avail- 
able for  alumni  who  wish  to  play. 

"Golf  Widow's"  Activities — Some  or- 
ganized activity,  the  committee  felt, 
should  be  available  to  wives  of  golf 
players  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  The 
Golf  Course  Club  House  lounge  area 
is  well-suited  to  this  activity  and  will 
be  secured  for  bridge  and  other  ac- 
tivities. 

Color  Slide  Presentation — The  com- 
mittee wholeheartedly  approved  a  sug- 
gestion that  a  10-15  minute  color-slide 
presentation  with  taped  commentary 
be  available  throughout  Commence- 
ment Weekend  at  Alumni  House.  The 
presentation  will  include  color  slides  of 
new  buildings,  improved  grounds  areas, 
and  drawings  of  proposed  buildings. 

A  complete  schedule  of  Commence- 
ment and  reunion  activities  will  ap- 
pear in  future  issues  of  the  Register 
and  News  Register. 


Trustees  Elected 

Wright  Tisdale,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  recently  announced 
the  names  of  six  persons  elected  to  the 
board  to  fill  existing  vacancies  which 
were  created  through  the  retirement  of 
five  trustees  on  December  31,  1967, 
and  the  death  earlier  in  the  year  of  an- 
other. The  new  trustees  are:  Blanche 
Barringer  Brian  (Mrs.  Earl  W.)  '22, 
a.m.  '31;  Dr.  Walter  E.  Hoadley;  Ray- 
mond D.  Nasher  '43;  Dr.  William  R. 
Pitts  '29;  Dr.  K.  Brantiey  Watson  a.m. 
'36,  ph.d.  '39;  and  Dr.  Wilson  O.  Wel- 
don  b.d.  '34. 

According  to  the  announcement,  Dr. 
Weldon  was  named  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  late  Reverend  Robert 
W.  Bradshaw  '19.  That  term  has  two 
years  to  run.  Others  were  named  to 
six-year  terms  expiring  on  December 
31,  1973.  They  succeed:  B.  F.  Few 
'15,  a.m.  '16;  C.  B.  Houck  '22;  Edwin 
L.  Jones,  Sr.,  '12;  J.  Raymond  Smith 
'17;  and  Estelle  Flowers  Spears  (Mrs. 
Marshall  T,  Sr.)  '14. 

Mrs.  Brian  is  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  Facilities.  A  trustee  of 
Methodist  College,  she  is  a  former  vice 
chairman  of  that  board.  Her  support 
of  the  University  has  included  service 
on  the  Duke  University  National  Coun- 
cil, the  Wake  County  chairmanship  of 
the  annual  Loyalty  Fund  Campaign, 
and  the  regional  chairmanship  of  the 
Angier  B.  Duke  Scholarship  Fund. 

Dr.  Hoadley  is  senior  vice  president 
and  chief  economist  for  the  Bank  of 
America  in  San  Francisco.  From  1949 
to  1966,  he  was  associated  with  Arm- 
strong Cork  as  economist,  treasurer, 
vice  president,  and  director.  He  also 
has  served  with  Federal  Reserve  banks 
in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  and  has 
taught  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, at  schools  of  banking  at  Wisconsin, 
Rutgers,  and  Brown  universities,  and 
at  the  University  of  California.  A 
Methodist,  Dr.  Hoadley  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Wesley 
Theological  Seminary  in  Washington 
and  has  served  on  the  Methodist  Com- 
mission on  World  Service  and  Finance 
and  as  chairman  of  the  church's  invest- 
ment committee.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association  and 
was  president  of  this  organization  in 
1958. 
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A  chandelier  in  the  newly  opened  Cambridge  Inn  (November,  1967,  Duke  Alumni  Register)   in  the   West  Campus  Union. 
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Mr.  Nasher,  president  of  the  Nasher 
Company,  has  created  shopping  cen- 
ters, new  towns,  platform  inner  cities, 
industrial  parks,  and  housing  projects 
throughout  the  country.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  NorthPark  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Dallas  and  a  director  of 
American  Bank  of  Atlanta.  A  consul- 
tant to  the  State  Department,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  he 
was  executive  director  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  International  Co- 
operation, 1965-66.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Urban 
Housing.  He  is  vice  president  of  the 
Dallas  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  Shopping  Cen- 
ters. He  aids  Duke's  $102.8  million 
development  campaign  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Sponsoring  Committee 
and  the  Corporation  Gifts  Advisory 
Committee. 

Dr.  Pitts  is  chief  of  the  Department 
of  Neurosurgery  at  the  Charlotte. 
North  Carolina,  Memorial  Hospital.  He 
has  served  as  president  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association  of  Duke  and  also 
as  president  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
Alumni  Association.  In  the  past,  Dr. 
Pitts  has  served  three  terms  as  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Charlotte  Memorial  Hos- 
■'pital  and  as  a  neurosurgeon  on  the 
staff  of  Presbyterian  Hospital.  He  is  a 
member  of  The  Congress  of  Neuro- 
logical Surgery,  the  Harvey  Cushing 
Society,  Excelsior  Surgical  Society, 
Southern  Neurosurgical  Society,  South- 
ern Surgeons,  and  the  N.  C.  Surgical 
Society. 

Dr.  Watson  is  vice  president-human 
relations,  and  a  member  of  the  Corpo- 
rate Board  of  Directors  of  McCormick 
&  Company,  Inc.,  which  manufactures 
and  sells  a  variety  of  grocery  products. 
In  addition  to  teaching  psychology  at 
Duke,  he  was  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Testing  and  Guidance  from  1940- 
46  when  he  left  to  join  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Richmond.  He  served 
there  as  a  personnel  consultant,  direc- 
tor of  personnel,  and  vice  president, 
then  joined  McCormick  &  Company 
in  1954.  He  has  served  as  a  lecturer 
in  the  Rutgers'  Graduate  School  of 
Banking,  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  and  for  the  Ameri- 


can Management  Association.  Cur- 
rently he  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Association  of  Independent  Col- 
leges in  Maryland  and  the  Committee 
on  Community  Viewpoint  of  the  Mary- 
land Advisory  Council  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation. He  is  chairman  of  the  Duke 
University  Graduate  School  Develop- 
ment Advisory  Committee. 

Dr.  Weldon  has  held  pastorates  at 
Methodist  churches  in  Greensboro, 
Charlotte,  Gastonia,  Thomasville,  High 
Point,  and  China  Grove,  as  well  as 
having  served  as  director  of  the  Wes- 
ley Foundation  in  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  and  as  professor  of  Bible  at 
Columbia  College.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the 
North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate 
from  1960-67;  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Christian  Higher  Educa- 
tion for  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference,  1956-64;  and  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Evangelism  for  the  West- 
ern North  Carolina  Conference,  1964- 
67.  He  served  on  the  General  Board 
of  Evangelism  from  1960-67  and  last 
year  was  named  to  the  American  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  World  Meth- 
odist Council.  The  Upper  Room, 
which  he  now  edits,  is  the  world's  most 
widely  circulated  religious  publication. 


Dean  Resigns 

Law  School  Dean  F.  Hodge  O'Neal 
has  resigned  his  administrative  posi- 
tion to  return  to  full-time  teaching  and 
writing  effective  September  1.  A  suc- 
cessor has  not  yet  been  named. 

The  desire  to  continue  legal  research 
and  to  have  more  time  for  teaching 
and  to  update  publications  prompted 
the  decision,  said  Dean  O'Neal. 

A  member  of  the  Duke  law  faculty 
since  1959,  Dean  O'Neal  is  an  author- 
ity on  corporate  law.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  two-volume  work  on  close  corpo- 
rations and  is  editor  of  the  quarterly 
Corporate  Practice  Commentator.  Prep- 
aration of  a  new  treatise  on  corporate 
law  and  completion  of  a  new  edition 
of  the  close  corporations  volumes  will 
be  among  his  first  projects  after  he  has 
ended  his  administrative  responsibili- 
ties. Dean  O'Neal  emphasized  that  he 
will  continue  his  duties  as  dean  until 
September  in  order  to  facilitate  an  or- 
derly   transition.     He    then    will    have 


completed  a  two-year  tenure  as  head  of 
the  School  of  Law. 

University  President  Douglas  M. 
Knight  said  that  he  is  pleased  Pro- 
fessor O'Neal  will  be  able  to  continue 
his  teaching  and  research  at  Duke. 
"Dean  O'Neal  has  contributed  signif- 
icantly to  the  prestige  and  national  rec- 
ognition now  enjoyed  by  the  Law 
School,"  he  said. 

Prior  to  his  move  to  Duke,  Dean 
O'Neal  served  as  dean  of  the  Walter 
F.  George  School  of  Law  at  Mercer 
University  and  as  professor  of  law  at 
Vanderbilt  and  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi. He  also  has  served  as  visit- 
ing professor  of  law  at  the  universities 
of  Michigan  and  Minnesota  and  at 
New  York  University. 

What  Kind  of  Home 

Unless  lending  sources  insist  upon 
and  reward  aesthetic  designs,  the  won- 
der homes  and  apartments  of  today 
will  soon  become  the  slums  of  tomor- 
row. So  states  John  B.  Halper  in  the 
latest  issue  of  Law  and  Contemporary 
Problems,  a  journal  published  by  the 
Duke  School  of  Law. 

Mr.  Halper,  who  himself  is  in  the 
mortgage  business,  says  that  the  kind- 
est compliment  that  can  be  credited  to 
a  lender's  influence  on  stimulating  the 
design  of  housing  units  is  sheer  disin- 
terest. It  is  easier  to  design  and  build 
"the  drabs,"  he  concludes,  only  be- 
cause repetition  of  the  approved  for- 
mula is  what  the  building  industry  feels 
safe  with  and  what  lenders  will  know- 
ingly finance.  Thus  appears  the  mid- 
dle-class suburbia  with  its  repeated  ver- 
sions of  colonial  and  ranch-style  houses. 
Mr.  Halper  argues  that  imagination 
and  innovation  could  be  encouraged 
by  the  one  thing  builders  readily  un- 
derstand: monetary  inducements.  Each 
loan  application,  when  it  goes  before 
the  approving  committee,  could  be 
granted  a  premium  should  the  project 
show  design  merit  over  and  above  its 
basic  loan  requirements,  he  suggests. 
In  setting  up  such  a  practice,  lenders 
would  not  only  help  beautify  America 
and  improve  the  dismal  appearance  of 
the  high  density  sectors  of  the  cities, 
but  they  also  would  perform  a  service 
to  their  own  self  interest.  In  effect,  they 
would  forestall  future  slums  and  insure 
occupancy. 


The  New  Doctors 


The  physician 


of  tomorrow  will  fit 
into  oae  of  three  major  categories — 
the  physical  science  physician,  the 
community  health-social  science  phy- 
sician, or  the  health  care  consultant 
physician.  "This  tripartite  division  of 
the  physician  group,"  said  Dr.  Morton 
D.  Bogdonoff,  professor  of  medicine, 
"is  merely  the  eventual  outgrowth  of 
what  is  happening  at  the  present  time." 

Dr.  Bogdonoff,  newly  appointed  as- 
sistant dean  for  graduate  medical  edu- 
cation, outlined  his  thoughts  on  the 
future  of  medical  practice  in  an  edi- 
torial in  a  recent  issue  of  Archives  of 
Internal  Medicine,  a  professional  pub- 
lication he  edits. 

Noting  what  he  called  a  "current  re- 
frain" in  both  the  professional  and  lay 
press  that  "American  medicine  is  in 
a  state  of  ferment,"  Dr.  Bogdonoff  said 
that  at  least  four  issues  are  paramount. 

First,  he  said,  health  care  no  longer 
is  considered  a  privilege,  but  is  now 
a  recognized  "right."  However,  the  pa- 
tient's problem  is  becoming  how  to 
find  the  health  care  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled, and  the  physician's  problem  is 
becoming  "how  to  find  the  hours  in  the 
day  to  provide  the  care." 

Secondly,  "the  extent  of  scientific 
preparation  and  the  degree  of  social 
consciousness  of  the  applicants  for 
medical  schools  is  rising  year  by  year; 
the  student  who  started  school  in  1967 
is,  already,  in  many  ways,  more  broad- 
ly informed  than  the  graduate  of  1957." 
Tomorrow's  graduates,  he  said,  will 
want  to  work  "in  areas  where  the  intel- 
lectual satisfactions  are  greater;  and 
many  will  want  to  be  actively  engaged 
in  dealing  with  social  issues." 

The  third  issue  is  the  process  of  spe- 
cialization, which  is  "already  thorough- 
ly established  as  a  way  of  life  in  the 
university  medical  centers,  and  is  rap- 
idly becoming  the  major  pattern  out- 
side the  medical  center." 

Finally,  Dr.  Bogdonoff  said,  "ad- 
vances in  laboratory  techniques,  the  ac- 
cessibility of  computer  facilities,  the 
interest  of  mathematicians,  physicists, 
and  systems  engineers  are  all  factors 
that  have  opened  up  new  areas  of  re- 
search endeavor.  "Biophysics,  molec- 
ular biology,  biomathematics;  there  is 
a  high  degree  of  excitement  in  the  lab- 
oratories where  such  work  is  going  on," 


he  said.  "Medical  students  and  post- 
graduates want  to  work  more  and  more 
in  these  laboratories;  it  is  where  the 
action  is  and  will  be." 

Dr.  Bogdonoff  therefore  pictures  to- 
day's physician-in-the-making  as  "a 
bright,  inquiring  and  critical  individ- 
ual who  will  be  urged  to  specialize 
very  early  in  his  training,  who  will  ex- 
pect significant  intellectual  rewards 
from  his  job  as  physician,  and  who  will 
be  faced  by  an  enlarging  and  insistent 
demand  for  comprehensive  service 
from  a  powerful  coalition  of  his  pa- 
tients and  the  community  forces  we 
call  government." 

To  deal  effectively  with  this  per- 
spective of  the  future,  Dr.  Bogdonoff 
said,  "the  university  medical  center 
and  the  practicing  physicians  (particu- 
larly the  internists)  will  have  to  pro- 
duce new  types  of  physicians  and  new 
groups  of  health  care  personnel." 

Such  thoughts  lead  to  Dr.  Bogdo- 
noff's  idea  of  tomorrow's  three  major 
categories  of  medical  practitioners. 

The  physical  science  physician,  he 
said,  will  have  as  his  major  interest  the 
fields  of  biophysics  and  biochemistry. 
"He  will  be  the  m.d.-ph.d.  individual 
who  will  have  spent  time  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  molecular  biol- 
ogy, protein  configuration,  mathemat- 
ical modeling  of  biological  systems.  .  .  . 
He  will  see  patients  as  a  highly  spe- 
cialized  consultant  only." 

The  community  health  science-social 
science  physician  will  be  a  scholar  of 
equal  stature  and  his  intensive  train- 
ing will  be  in  economics,  sociology,  po- 
litical science,  and  psychology.  His  at- 
tention will  not  focus  on  individual 
patients,  but  on  the  community  of  pa- 
tients. Working  with  governmental 
agencies,  he  will  design  programs  and 
new  systems  of  care,  and  "he  will  be 
able  to  bring  a  degree  of  clinical  com- 
mitment and  concern  to  these  problem 
areas  because  he  will  be  an  acknowl- 
edged partner  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion." 

The  health  care  consultant  physician, 
Dr.  Bogdonoff  predicted,  "will  be  the 
internist,  pediatrician,  psychiatrist  of 
the  future.  He  will  be  responsible  for 
seeing  to  it  that  the  primary  health 
care  of  the  people  is  provided — but  he 
will  not,  himself,  necessarily  be  the 
first  person  to  provide  such  care." 


Many  of  the  initial  contacts  with  pa- 
tients— for  interview,  data  collection 
and  early  decision-making — will  be- 
come the  responsibility  of  physician's 
assistants,  nurse  associates,  well-baby 
clinic  nurses,  group  counselors  and 
psychiatric  social  workers.  "There  is 
really  a  long  tradition  for  physicians 
working  well  with  such  personnel  in  the 
health  care  professions,"  Dr.  Bogdonoff 
said.  "Many  of  us  personally  recall 
nurses  in  physicians'  offices  who  per- 
formed such  services,  the  delivery 
room  nurse  who  'trained'  many  a  resi- 
dent, the  medical  corpsman  who  cov- 
ered the  sick-call  clinic  and  ward  with 
such  surety  and  effectiveness." 

Justifying  the  role  of  such  auxiliary 
personnel  is  not  the  major  problem, 
Dr.  Bogdonoff  said.  The  problem  is 
"to  get  the  production  of  such  profes- 
sionals into  high  gear  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

In  its  simplest  terms,  Dr.  Bogdonoff 
wrote,  the  issue  is  that  "the  educational 
programs  (the  medical  schools)  and 
the  patterns  of  medical  practice  (the 
community  physicians)  will  have  to  be 
molded  and  changed,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  meet  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
the  type  of  students  that  are  now  be- 
coming physicians,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  create  sufficient  manpower  to  pro- 
vide the  health  services  that  the  com- 
munity expects  to  receive." 

And  one  element,  he  said,  is  cer- 
tain— "The  medical  profession  must  be 
willing  to  encourage  and  sponsor  new 
changes,  underwrite  innovative  pro- 
grams and  enhance  all  ventures  which 
attempt  to  ask  new  questions  and  try 
new   solutions." 


Band  Tour 

The  Duke  University  Concert  Band, 
under  the  direction  of  Allan  Bone, 
will  be  on  its  Fourteenth  Annual  Spring 
Concert  Tour  during  March  27-April  1 
in  a  three-state  area. 

Alumni  can  hear  the  band  on  March 
27  in  Concord  and  Laurinburg,  North 
Carolina;  on  March  28  in  Columbia, 
South  Carolina;  and  on  March  29  in 
Atlanta. 

Inquiries  may  be  directed  to:  Tour 
Manager,  Duke  Concert  Band,  Depart- 
ment of  Music,  Box  6995,  Duke  Uni- 
versity, Durham,  North  Carolina  27708. 


The  Future 

of  the 

United  Nations 


It  is  doubtless  foolhardy  to  embark 
on  the  topic,  "The  Future  of  the 
United  Nations"  at  the  close  of  1967. 
Yet  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  at- 
tempting at  this  point  an  overview  of 
the  world  organization  to  which  the 
United  States  has  so  long  been  com- 
mitted. 

The  task  can  perhaps  best  be  ap- 
proached by  reviewing  briefly  the  func- 
tions that  the  United  Nations  was  cre- 
ated, and  empowered,  to  perform.  This 
may  be  followed  by  a  rapid  inspection 
of  the  United  Nations'  record  to  date 
in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
consideration  of  both  what  might  con- 
ceivably, and  what  is  more  likely  to, 
lie  ahead  for  the  proximate  future. 

In  the  discussion  which  follows  it 
would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  no 
international  organization  is,  or  can  be, 
more  than  its  members  choose  to  make 
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it,  or  to  permit  it  to  be  made.  It  is 
also  to  the  point  to  recall  that  interna- 
tional organization  never  exists  in  a 
vacuum.  International  agencies  inevi- 
tably operate  in  a  climate  of  interna- 
tional relationships  which  are  both  po- 
litical and  economic.  With  the  assent 
of  the  bulk  of  its  membership,  a  uni- 
versal international  organization  such 
as  the  United  Nations  has  a  potential 
for  affecting  these  relationships  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse.  But  the  relationships 
also  set  the  outside  limits  to  what  can 
be  achieved  through  organized  interna- 
tional action. 

The  functions  with  which  the  United 
Nations  was  vested  in  1945,  were 
substantial  and  ranged  from  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  security  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  cooperation,  the  ad- 
ministration   of    dependent    areas,    and 


the  protection  of  human  rights — to 
name  only  the  principal  areas  of  UN 
activity. 

In  drafting  the  Charter,  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security.  The  Security  Coun- 
cil was  given  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  keeping  the  peace,  while  the 
General  Assembly  was  relegated  to  a 
function  of  discussion  and  recommen- 
dation in  the  security  realm  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  given  larger  responsi- 
bilities in  respect  to  economic  and  so- 
cial cooperation,  the  administration  of 
non-self-governing  areas,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights.  In  carrying 
out  its  functions,  the  General  Assem- 
bly, like  the  rest  of  the  United  Nations 
organs  and  agencies,  was  precluded 
from  interfering  in  matters  which  were 
'essentially'  within  the  domestic  juris- 
diction of  member  states. 


Written  during  the  terminal  stages 
of  World  War  II  and  in  an  atmosphere 
of  emphasis  upon  power  relationships 
which  tends  to  occur  in  war  situations, 
the  Charter  envisaged  a  series  of  pro- 
cedures to  be  kept  available  for  pacific 
settlement.  It  anticipated  the  possibility 
of  great  power  cooperation  within  the 
framework  of  a  Security  Council  gov- 
erned by  a  veto  and  capable  of  insti- 
tuting action  to  halt  aggression,  impose 
'conservatory'  measures,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, direct  major  United  Nations  forces 
against  aggressors.  It  also  foresaw  the 
utilization  of  regional  organizations  to 
help  settle  disputes — although  these 
were  to  be  subordinated  to  Security 
Council  directives  when  enforcement 
action  should  be  required. 

A  great  power  coalition,  in  short,  was 
to  ensure  the  keeping  of  the  peace. 
Within  the  General  Assembly  the  lesser 
powers  were  to  have:  (1)  a  free  right 
of  discussion;  (2)  a  right  to  make  rec- 
ommendations relating  to  peace  and  se- 
curity when  the  Security  Council  was 
not  dealing  with  a  problem  and  pro- 
vided that  if  action  were  necessary,  the 
matter  would  be  referred  to  the  Security 
Council  before  or  after  General  As- 
sembly discussion;  (3)  every  right  to 
promote  economic  and  social  cooper- 
ation through  recommendations  to  the 
member  states,  or  conventions  which 
the  members  might  be  willing  to  ratify; 
(4)  the  right  to  supervise  the  Trus- 
teeship Council's  management  of  the 
Trusteeship  System  as  well  as  to  con- 
sider the  reports  due  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral on  the  administration  of  other  non- 
self-governing  territories;  and  (5)  the 
right  to  make  recommendations  and 
draft  conventions  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  human  rights. 

Implicit  in  the  foregoing  was  a  grant 
of  power  to  the  Security  Council  to 
act  for  the  United  Nations  membership 
in  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security,  but  substantially  less  UN 
power  to  act  through  its  appropriate  or- 
gans in  the  other  areas  with  which  the 
organization  was  permitted  to  concern 
itself.  Two  levels  of  authority  were  cre- 
ated, in  short:  A  power  of  decision 
which  was  limited  to  the  security  field 
and  the  Security  Council,  and  a  power 
to  recommend,  call  conferences,  and 
draft  conventions  subject  to  ratification 
in  all  other  areas. 


Behind  the  security  arrangements  was 
the  thought,  accepted  by  Britain,  the 
USSR,  and  the  United  States  even  be- 
fore the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference 
which  preceded  the  signature  of  the 
Charter,  not  that  the  Great  Powers 
could  do  no  evil,  but  that  if  the  Pow- 
ers could  agree,  the  peace  could  be 
kept.  If  they  could  not  agree,  nothing 
could  keep  the  peace. 

Postwar  great  power  cooperation 
was  but  a  pious  hope.  There  had  been 
a  degree  of  cooperation  during  the  war; 
one  could  hope  that  it  might  be  con- 
tinued, and  perhaps  improved,  in  the 
postwar  period.  Hindsight  has  indi- 
cated that  the  piety  was  perhaps  un- 
founded— yet  at  the  time  it  appeared  to 
offer  the  only  prospect  of  peace  in  a 
world  emerging  from  six  years  of  war, 
in  which  the  problems  of  postwar  re- 
construction almost  defied  imagination, 
and  in  which  the  interwar  balance  of 
power  had  been  superseded  by  a  polar- 
ization of  power  between  two  giants, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  1945,  the  Cold  War  has  had  a 
seriously  adverse  impact  on  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Security  Council.  More- 
over,   of    the    so-called    postwar    great 
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powers,  China  since  1949  has  been 
represented  by  a  government  not  in  ef- 
fective control  of  the  national  terri- 
tory, while  the  voice  of  some  800  mil- 
lion Chinese  has  been  directly  heard 
in  no  United  Nations  organ.  The  prob- 
lems posed  by  these  developments  have 
been  very  nearly  overwhelming. 

In  the  realm  of  economic  and  social 
cooperation,  and  in  that  of  colonial  ad- 
ministration, the  General  Assembly 
has  been  very  active.  The  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  and  the  General  As- 
sembly itself  have  devoted  a  great  deal 


of  time,  moreover,  to  the  drafting  of 
international  agreements  designed  to 
create  a  legal  duty  to  respect  the  rights 
which  an  ever-widening  international 
society  has  regarded  as  indispensable  to 
its  well-being. 

The  1967  scoreboard,  then,  contains 
not  only  items  pertaining  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  but 
also  to  perhaps  less  well-known  activi- 
ties in  the  fields  of  economic  and  social 
cooperation,  colonialism,  and  human 
rights. 

Under  the  security  heading  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  efforts  of  the  Secur- 
ity Council  and  the  General  Assembly 
to  conciliate  disputes  have  met  with  a 
modest  degree  of  success.  Equally  to 
the  point,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  world's  most  urgent  prob- 
lems have  not  been  amenable  to  reso- 
lution through  the  United  Nations.  The 
German  Question,  Hungary,  Vietnam, 
and  the  Middle  East  offer  examples  of 
continued  UN  inability  to  handle  ques- 
tions in  respect  to  which  the  great  pow- 
ers are  at  odds.  In  contrast,  of  course, 
the  United  Nations  has  been  able  to 
play  a  very  useful  role  indeed  in  cases 
where  the  great  powers  have  urged  a 
settlement — as  witness  Suez,  Cyprus, 
and  sundry  others.  In  all  of  these  cases 
the  tendency  has  been  to  ignore  what- 
ever legal  considerations  might  be  in- 
volved, however,  and  to  rely  primarily 
on  the  potentiality  for  political  ac- 
commodation. 

The  kind  of  UN  forces  foreseen  in 
Article  43  of  the  Charter  have  never 
been  provided.  Sundry  variations  on 
the  'emergency  force'  or  'peace  force' 
theme  have  nevertheless  been  of  value 
when  parties  to  disputes  have  found  a 
UN  physical  presence  of  assistance  in 
either  preventing  potential  hostilities  or 
in  disengaging  after  hostilities  have  be- 
gun. Where — as  in  the  recent  Middle 
East  crisis — parties  have  wished  to  re- 
new hostilities  and  the  forces  have  been 
withdrawn,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
forces  could  obviously  not  be  a  bar- 
rier to  war. 

The  one  successful  effort  at  repuls- 
ing aggression  through  the  use  of  ma- 
jor force  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Nations  occurred  in  Korea.  The  forces 
used  were  not  those  provided  for  in  the 
Charter,  however.  Moreover,  while  a 
number  of  countries   were  represented 


in  one  way  or  another,  both  the  bulk  of 
the  manpower  and  the  United  Nations 
Commander  were  provided  by  the 
United  States. 

On  the  arms  limitation  front,  there 
have  been  endless  negotiations  on  a  gen- 
eral disarmament  treaty  as  well  as  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  such  problems  as 
surprise  attack  and  limitation  of  nu- 
clear proliferation.  The  world  is  well 
aware  of  what  has  not  happened.  There 
is  perhaps  less  awareness  of  the  nar- 
rowing of  areas  of  disagreement  in 
connection  with  a  general  disarmament 
treaty  and  of  the  fact  that  real  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  drafting  of  a  nu- 
clear proliferation  instrument  to  which 
at  least  the  countries  participating  in 
the  negotiations  can  agree.  The  ab- 
sence of  Communist  China,  and  the  re- 
luctance of  France  to  be  inhibited  have 
vitiated  this  effort  onlv  in  part. 

Despite  U  Thant's  fear  that  Vietnam 
may  be  the  prelude  to  World  War  III, 
the  numerous  hostilities  which  have  oc- 
curred since  1945  have  not  escalated 
to  full-scale  war  on  either  a  regional 
scale  or  a  world  scale.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  contributed  to  this  result  in 
some  measure.  More  important,  in  all 
probability,  has  been  the  awareness  of 
the  world's  major  powers  of  what  war 
on  such  a  scale  would  mean.  Direct 
confrontation  has  been  avoided  by  mu- 
tual consent. 

In  economic  and  social  cooperation, 
while  United  Nations'  successes  have 
been  limited,  a  good  deal  has  been  done 
to  help  deal  with  problems  which — 
had  that  effort  not  been  expended — 
would  probably  be  a  good  deal  more 
acute  than  thev  are  today. 

The  phrasing  of  the  Charter  indi- 
cated that  the  reason  for  economic  and 
social  cooperation  was  to  prevent  con- 
ditions from  developing  which  would 
lead  to  breaches  of  the  peace.  As  time 
has  gone  on,  however,  there  has  come 
into  existence  an  acceptance  of  moral 
obligation  to  prevent  living  standards 
anywhere  from  deteriorating  to  the 
point  of  starvation.  The  developed 
countries  have  always  been  conscious 
of  an  enlightened  self-interest  in  sup- 
porting certain  international  efforts  to 
improve  conditions  in  'backward'  na- 
tions. In  an  era  of  mass  communica- 
tion in  which  one  cannot  well  remain 
in  ignorance  of  human  desperation,  the 


West  has  come  to  feel  that  something 
more  than  self-interest  requires  that  it 
lend  a  helping  hand. 

The  rapid  growth  in  UN  member- 
ship to  include  a  majority  of  countries 
which  are  still  far  from  'developed"  eco- 
nomically has  given  urgency  to  United 
Nations  efforts  to  improve  the  health 
of  the  world's  peoples,  principally 
through  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion; to  deal  with  the  problems  of  ref- 
ugees: to  improve  the  access  of  popu- 
lations to  the  world  of  knowledge 
(through  UNESCO  and  other  agencies 
concerned  less  with  literacy  or  'cul- 
ture' than  with  technological  educa- 
tion); and  to  bring  the  'population  ex- 
plosion' under  control. 

United  Nations  sources  estimate  that 
even  with  determined  efforts  to  bring 
population  into  closer  relationship  with 
resources,  the  world  population  in  the 
year  2.000  will  be  6.130  million.  Since 
the  largest  percentage  increases  are  tak- 
ing place,  and  will  continue  to  take 
place,  in  the  'developing'  countries,  the 
United  Nations  has:  (1)  given  impor- 
tant functions  to  a  new  Population  Di- 
vision set  up  in  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Affairs  of  the  Secre- 
tariat: (2)  authorized  an  expansion  of 
advisory  services  to  governments:  and 
(3)  convened  a  number  of  conferences 
relating  to  the  problem.  In  addition, 
the  World  Health  Organization  is  pro- 
viding advisory  services  to  governments 
interested  in  family  planning,  while  the 
Population  Commission  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  is  working  on 
long-range  programs.  Meanwhile  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  has  been  concerned 
with  a  number  of  plans  and  programs 
designed  to  increase  the  production  of 
foodstuffs. 

The  UN  Development  Decade  of  the 
1960's  has  by  no  means  succeeded  in 
closing  the  'gap  between  the  rich  na- 
tions and  the  poor  nations.'  Neverthe- 
less United  Nations  agencies  are  play- 
ing a  part  in  the  provision  of  develop- 
ing capital  (through  the  World  Bank 
and  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation, primarily),  in  definition  and 
support  of  preinvestment  surveys 
(through  the  United  Nations  Special 
Fund),  and  in  providing  technical  as- 
sistance. 

Multilateral   programs — among  them 


those  of  the  United  Nations — currently 
furnish  perhaps  9  per  cent  of  the  for- 
eign capital  going  into  under-developed 
areas.  Much  larger  sums  are  being 
channeled  through  individual  govern- 
ments and  foreign  private  investment, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  capital  required 
for  development  is  coming,  and  must 
continue  to  come,  from  the  private  and 
public  savings  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries themselves. 

United  Nations  agencies  cannot  pro- 
vide the  lion's  share  of  the  capital  re- 
quired for  development,  obviously — 
both  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
sums  needed  and  the  attitudes  of  poten- 
tial donors.  But  the  funds  that  have 
gone  through  United  Nations  channels 
have  had  as  one  highly  important  by- 
product what  has  been  called  a  'cata- 
lytic' effect.  United  Nations  agencies 
have  assisted  non-United  Nations  fund- 
ing agencies  in  their  relationships  with 
recipient  countries  to  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned. 

United  Nations  efforts  have  not  been 
limited  to  the  provision  of  capital  for 
developing  countries.  The  organization 
has  actively  looked  for  ways  to  pre- 
vent the  gains  sought  through  loans  and 
grants  from  being  cancelled  out  as  a 
result  of  adverse  terms  of  trade  and 
tariff  barriers.  The  work  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment is  very  much  to  the  point  in 
this  connection. 

In  embarking  on  the  Development 
Decade,  the  United  Nations  envisaged 
as  a  goal  the  annual  investment  in  the 
developing  nations  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  developed 
countries.  That  goal  has  not  only  not 
been  met;  the  annual  increase  in  in- 
vestment in  some  years  has  been  non- 
existent and  the  overall  progress  has 
been  far  from  expectations.  The  score 
in  a  nutshell — progress,  but  not  enough. 

In  the  colonial  realm,  the  United 
Nations  has  brought  almost  all  of  the 
trust  territories  to  independence.  At 
the  same  time  the  anti-colonial  bloc 
in  the  General  Assembly — composed 
largely  of  Asian,  African,  and  Latin 
American  countries — has  exerted  enor- 
mous and  largely  successful  pressures 
to  end  colonialism  wherever  it  may  be 
found.  Concentrating  in  the  last  few 
years  on  Southwest  Africa  and  the  Por- 
tuguese   colonies,    with    side-slances    at 


other  areas,  the  anti-colonial  nations 
have  taken  a  high  moral  tone  on  the 
evils  of  colonialism  as  pursued  by 
Western  nations,  while  apparently  con- 
sidering such  matters  as  the  Indian  ab- 
sorption of  former  Portuguese  terri- 
tories on  the  subcontinent  and  the  ex- 
tension of  Indonesian  control  to  West 
Irian  to  be  acceptable  examples  of 
'manifest  destiny."  Other  forms  of  im- 
perialism appear  to  have  escaped  their 
attention  entirely. 

However  that  may  be,  two  important 
things  should  be  noted.  The  first  is  the 
admission  of  the  very  large  number  of 
former  dependent  areas  to  the  United 
Nations.  This  has  increased  to  a  note- 
worthy degree  the  disparity  between 
physical  and  economic  power,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  voting  power  in  United 
Nations  organs  and  agencies  on  the  oth- 
er. The  second  important  item  is  the 
fact  that  the  virtual  end  of  the  co- 
lonial era  may  well  soon  loosen  a  ma- 
jor bond  which  has  in  the  past  held 
Asian,  African,  and  Latin  American 
countries  together  on  a  variety  of  is- 
sues. These  countries  continue  to  have 
a  common  interest  in  securing  develop- 
ment capital  in  the  form  of  low-inter- 
est loans  or  grants.  But  with  the  co- 
lonial issue  out  of  the  way,  it  is  at  least 
conceivable  that  some  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  may  in  the  future  be 
somewhat  less  myopic  about  other  is- 
sues than  they  have  tended  to  be  in  the 
past.  One  should  add,  however,  that  to 
expect  full  involvement  of  the  new  na- 
tions in  matters  peripheral  to  the  ur- 
gent problems  of  national  consolidation 
and  development  is  to  a  certain  extent 
wishful  thinking.  These  countries  will 
continue  to  take  stands,  probably,  on 
what  they  regard  to  be  moral  issues. 
They  are  unlikely  to  be  willing  to  de- 
vote large  amounts  of  either  manpower 
or  money  to  remote  United  Nations 
peace-keeping  operations. 

The  scoreboard  in  the  area  of  hu- 
man rights  shows  great  activity,  as  in- 
dicated above.  The  very  broad  UN 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  General  Assembly  on 
December  10,  1948 — without  dissent, 
since  the  Declaration  was  not  regarded 
as  binding.  A  Genocide  Convention 
was  adopted  in  the  same  year,  making 
it  a  crime  to  destroy  or  seek  to  destroy 
a  national  or  ethnic  group. 
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Efforts  to  translate  the  civil  and  po- 
litical, economic  and  social  rights  cov- 
ered by  the  Universal  Declaration  into 
binding  international  commitments  cul- 
minated in  the  signature  in  December, 
1966,  of  two  instruments,  one  on  civil 
and  political  rights  and  the  other  on 
economic  and  social  rights.  The  former 
contains  rights  such  as  those  listed  in 
the  United  States  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
provides  more  fully  developed  mecha- 
nisms for  enforcement  than  does  the 
Covenant  on  Economic  and  Social 
rights.  The  latter — like  some  of  the 
Latin  American  constitutions — con- 
tains elements  which  must  be  regarded 
as  closer  to  statements  of  aim  and  as- 
piration than  enforceable  law.  Yet 
many  countries  have  considered  the 
economic  and  social  rights  covered  by 
the  latter  convention  to  be  essential  to 
give  meaning  to  the  rights  laid  down 
in  the  convention  on  political  and  civil 
rights. 

Additional  instruments  adopted  in 
the  field  of  human  rights  include  con- 
ventions on:  Freedom  to  organize 
(1948),  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
( 1 95 1 ) ,  and  forced  labor  ( 1 957 ) ;  Status 
of  Refugees  (1951);  Political  Rights  of 
Women  (1952);  Status  of  Stateless  Per- 
sons (1954);  Abolition  of  Slavery  and 
similar  practices  (1956);  Nationality  of 
Married  Women  (1957);  Discrimina- 
tion in  Education  (1960);  Reduction 
of  Statelessness  (1961);  Consent  to 
Marriage,  Minimum  Age  for  Marriage 
and  Registration  of  Marriages  (1962); 
and  Elimination  of  all  forms  of  Racial 
Discrimination  (1965).  A  Declaration 
on  Elimination  of  Discrimination  has 
recently  (1967)  been  accepted  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  of  Women  and  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  while 
among  items  still  before  the  world  or- 
ganization are  conventions  on  freedom 
of  information  and  religious  toleration. 

The  score  on  ratification  of  instru- 
ments relating  to  human  rights  is  less 
impressive  than  any  reasonably  com- 
plete enumeration  of  agreements  might 
suggest.  As  of  May,  1967,  the  United 
States  had  ratified  only  the  convention 
on  slavery.  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom  had  ratified  ten  of  a  total  of 
nineteen  conventions,  while  China  and 
the  USSR  had  ratified  nine. 

Among  the  most  useful  of  the  United 


Nations'  activities  in  the  human  rights 
field  has  been  the  institution  of  regional 
seminars  designed  to  bring  about  a 
greater  realization  of  what  is  involved 
in  this  general  area.  Advisory  services 
have  been  made  available  to  govern- 
ments needing  assistance,  as  well. 

In  brief,  the  situation  of  the  United 
Nations  by  the  end  of  1967  might  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

The  United  Nations  has  been  ham- 
pered in  conciliating  disputes  by  the 
Cold  War  with  its  many  ramifications, 
while  the  political  approach  to  post- 
war organization  has  seriously  impaired 
the  contribution  which  the  International 
Court  has  been  able  to  make  to  pacific 
settlement.  In  enforcement,  the  Cold 
War  has  prevented  throughout  the  post- 
war period  the  implementation  of  Ar- 
ticle 43  of  the  Charter. 

For  several  years  under  the  Secretary 
Generalship  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  and 
the  early  tenure  of  U  Thant,  the  United 
Nations  appeared  to  be  finding  a  new 
role  in  the  grey  area  between  pacific 
settlement  and  enforcement.  This  was 
the  role  of  'preventive  diplomacy'  which 
Hammarskjold  sought  to  develop  in  re- 
gard to  disputes  which  either  threatened 
the  peace  or  had  already  broken  it.  It 
consisted,  it  will  be  recalled,  of  station- 
ing UN  forces  between  the  parties  with 
their  consent  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting physical  contact  of  hostile 
groups.  If  developments  in  respect  to 
the  Congo  did  not  undermine  the  con- 
ception in  important  ways,  as  the 
United  Nations  force  eventually  became 
embroiled  in  the  conflict,  the  speed  with 
which  UN  forces  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Middle  East  on  the  eve  of  the 
Egyptian  attack  of  last  summer  cer- 
tainly did  so. 

In  the  general  political  realm,  as  Pro- 
fessor Inis  Claude  notes  in  his  little 
volume,  The  Changing  United  Nations, 
the  United  Nations  has  become  an  in- 
strument of  collective  legitimation,  for 
better  or  for  worse.  This  function  has 
certainly  been  important  in  regard  to 
the  admission  of  new  members.  Many 
other  General  Assembly  resolutions, 
however,  have  also  appeared  to  have 
the  effect  of  either  legitimizing,  or  de- 
priving of  legitimacy,  actions  of  which 
the  requisite  majority  has  approved  or 
disapproved.  This  function  has  clearly 
been  valued  by  the  less  powerful  mem- 


jers  of  the  United  Nations.  The  po- 
litical importance  attributed  to  the  legit- 
imizing function  by  the  developed 
:ountries  as  well  has  been  seen,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  in  what  they  have 
been  willing  to  submit,  and  what  they 
iave  been  careful  not  to  submit,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  universal  organization. 

The  United  Nations  has  played  an 
mportant  role — together  with  its  spe- 
;ialized  agencies — in  channelling  tech- 
lical  assistance  and  development  cap- 
tal  into  the  developing  nations. 

The  United  Nations  and  its  special- 
zed  agencies  have  made  important  con- 
:ributions  in  the  fields  of  health  and  re- 
ated  social  problems. 
The  United  Nations  has  been  a  ma- 
or  instrument  of  decolonization,  and  a 
■najor  promoter  of  respect  for  and  im- 
jlementation  of  human  rights. 

The  United  Nations'  potential  for 
the  future  is  at  least  theoretically 
:onsiderable. 

The  United  Nations'  structure  and 
he  powers  of  UN  organs  might  be 
)rought  into  line  with  political  reality, 
•everting  to  the  original  thesis  that  such 
in  alignment  is  essential  to  the  func- 
ioning  of  any  viable  international  or- 
;anization.  Among  other  things,  this 
vould  involve  the  seating  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  the  Security  Council — 
)r  a  two-China  solution — which  may 
>r  may  not  be  politically  practical  or 
)therwise  feasible  at  the  present  time. 

There  has  been  consideration  of  the 
possibility  of  changing  the  voting  regula- 
ions  either  to  make  them  accord  better 
vith  the  physical  and  economic  power 
>f  members  or  to  implement  some  sort 
)f  population  criterion.  Anything  along 
his  line,  of  course,  would  necessitate  a 
Charter  amendment  which,  in  whatever 
iorm,  requires  the  assent  of  two-thirds 
)f  the  UN  members,  including  that  of 
ill  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council.  The  holders  of  the  veto  pow- 
;r  are  not  likely  to  give  up  that  privi- 
ege,  at  least  at  this  stage  of  world  his- 
ory.  The  earlier  United  States'  offer 
:o  eliminate  the  veto  in  respect  to  pa- 
:ific  settlement  may  or  may  not  still 
lold  good.  The  very  small  powers  are 
anlikely  to  give  up  the  one  vote  per 
itate  which  has  proved  so  useful  to 
hem  in  the  twenty-one  years  in  which 
he  Charter  has  been   operative.    The 


great  powers  should  not  be  expected  to 
evince  enthusiasm  for  a  population 
basis  of  voting  which  might  give  India 
and  China  votes  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  willingness  and  ability  to  carry 
out  United  Nations  mandates.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  by  several  authorities, 
the  United  Nations  has  admitted  a 
number  of  miniscule  states  in  recent 
years,  thereby  in  the  eyes  of  some  con- 
ferring a  reasonable  facsimile  of  col- 
lective recognition  on  the  governments 
thereof.  While  a  halt  seems  about  to 
be  called  to  the  admission  of  states 
smaller  and  weaker  than  any  existing 
members,  it  is  more  than  a  little  late  to 
try  to  solve  the  problem  posed  by  the 
tiny  states   already   admitted. 

A  return  to  the  intended  functioning 
of  the  Charter,  especially  in  the  realm 
of  pacific  settlement  and  enforcement, 
is  also  theoretically  possible.  For  a  pe- 
riod following  1950  during  which  the 
Security  Council  seemed  to  be  utterly 
stalemated,  the  General  Assembly  as- 
sumed powers  in  respect  to  disputes 
which  had  little  or  nothing  in  common 
with  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Charter  but  were  justified  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Security  Council  incapac- 
ity should  not  be  allowed  to  destroy 
the  organization.  Through  a  loose  in- 
terpretation of  the  Charter  sponsored 
by  the  United  States,  the  General  As- 
sembly was  given  a  role  in  enforcement 
which  it  had  not  originally  been  in- 
tended that  it  should  exercise.  Fairly 
recently,  of  course,  the  General  As- 
sembly has  been  no  more  successful 
than  the  Security  Council,  and  the  latter 
has  become  more  active  again  in  ef- 
forts to  settle  international  disputes. 
The  cooling  of  Russo-Chinese  relations, 
and  the  decentralization  of  power 
within  both  the  Soviet  and  NATO 
blocs,  could  well  open  up  new  vistas 
for  agreement  within  the  Security 
Council,  especially  if  the  prospect  of 
all-out  nuclear  war  sparked  by  powers 
other  than  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  should  increase  the  sense 
of  impending  disaster. 

It  might  be  possible,  as  the  Russians 
have  suggested — and  despite  the  action 
taken  with  respect  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Emergency  Force  (UNEF)  as  a 
prelude  to  the  Middle  East  Crisis — to 
develop  under  Article  43  of  the  Char- 
ter not  the  UN  forces  originally  con- 
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templated,  but  rather  earmarked  units 
from  the  smaller  countries  which  might 
be  sent  by  the  United  Nations  to  per- 
form the  same  kind  of  function  which 
was  carried  out  so  successfully  for  a 
time  in  the  Suez  dispute  and  in  the 
Sinai  peninsula.  As  a  UN  presence, 
such  a  force — ready  to  be  called  upon 
at  any  moment — might  be  very  useful 
indeed,  although  it  might  be  necessary 
to  change  the  ground  rules  which  have 
governed  similar  efforts  to  date,  name- 
ly that  such  a  force  may  be  used  only 
with  the  free  assent  of  the  government 
of  the  country  in  which  it  is  to  be  sta- 
tioned. 

Two  countries,  at  least — Canada  and 
Sweden — have  long  since  earmarked 
special  units  for  UN  service.  Other 
middle  and  small  powers  might  be  in- 
duced to  do  likewise,  especially  if  the 
expense  of  their  UN  use  were  defrayed 
by  the  larger  powers  whose  participa- 
tion in  such  peace-keeping  activities 
could  only  lead  either  to  a  fear  of 
great-power  domination  or  to  equally 
undesirable  potential  great-power  con- 
frontation. 

An  effort  might  be  made  to  further 
the  rule  of  law  in  international  dealings, 
as  Mr.  John  Halderman  of  the  Duke 
Rule  of  Law  Research  Center  has  pro- 
posed in  his  thoughtful  volume  on  The 
United  Nations  and  the  Rule  of  Law. 
What  Mr.  Halderman  has  suggested  is 
that  whatever  the  prospects  of  settling 
particular  disputes  according  to  law, 
the  nations  represented  in  UN  bodies 


debate  the  legal  issues  involved  and 
base  decisions  on  the  principles  of  the 
Charter. 

Recognizing  that  he  is  dealing  with  a 
political  world  as  well  as  a  legal  one, 
Mr.  Halderman  nevertheless  points  out 
that  only  under  a  rule  of  law  can  the 
legitimate  political  ends  of  nations  be 
achieved.  He  is  quite  right.  Yet  in 
seeking  to  evaluate  the  proposed  course 
we  are  faced  with  two  facts  which  can- 
not be  ignored.  The  first  is  the  tendency 
of  great  nations  to  weight  power  more 
heavily  than  legal  obligation.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  disposition  of  certain  less 
powerful  countries  to  challenge  the 
legitimacy  of  a  law  which,  in  their  view, 
is  'loaded'  in  favor  of  the  older  nations 
and  against  the  new. 

Mr.  Halderman  has  not  overlooked 
these  points.  He  is  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  persuading  nations  to  abide 
in  practice  by  the  international  law 
which  they  theoretically  accept  as  gov- 
erning their  conduct.  But  he  feels  that 
by  ensuring  that  the  legal  issues  are  dis- 
cussed and  that  United  Nations  action 
(effective  or  not)  is  taken  on  the  basis 
of  principle,  the  world  has  a  better 
chance  to  evolve  to  the  point  where 
law  truly  rules  than  it  has  by  continu- 
ing to  pursue  courses  directed  wholly 
by  expediency.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  this  position.  The  problem  is 
one  of  persuading  the  national  delega- 
tions to  take  his  advice. 


ance,  famine,  and  disease.  Most  of  us 
are  aware  that  unless  the  world  comes 
to  grips  with  these  matters  in  an  ef- 
fective way,  civilization  as  we  know  it 
may  vanish  from  the  earth.  But  we 
feel  that  somehow  the  problems  can  and 
should  be  solved  without  impairing — 
or  at  least  seriously  impairing — either 
our  living  standards  or  the  national  in- 
terest as  we  conceive  it. 

Since  the  basic  difficulty  is  less  one 
of  the  structure  of  any  given  interna- 
tional organization  than  it  is  of  atti- 
tudes of  mind,  the  prospect  of  finding 
a  solution  through  drastic  structural 
change  seems  remote.  This  is  not  to 
say,  of  course,  that  no  structural  im- 
provements could  be  undertaken  which 
might  be  expected  to  have  useful  re- 
sults. Still  less  does  it  mean  that  no 
sort  of  international  consolidation  is  in 
the  picture  for  the  future.  It  is  not  in- 
conceivable, indeed,  that  we  are  reach- 
ing the  end  of  the  political  fragmenta- 
tion which  has  been  a  by-product  of 
intense  nationalism.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  once  self-determination  has 
roughly  aligned  national  frontiers  with 
ethnic  units,  the  tide  may  change.  It 
could  be  argued,  in  fact,  that  such  a 
change  has  already  begun  as  certain 
nations,  now  frequently  viewed  as  in- 
adequate from  either  the  standpoint  of 
economic  viability  or  national  security, 
seek  to  amalgamate  to  create  regional 
units  capable  of  promoting  more  ade- 
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The  prospects  for  the  future,  clearly, 
are  somewhat  different  than  they 
might  be  if  all  UN  members,  and  es- 
pecially the  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council,  truly  believed  that 
their  enlightened  self-interest  called  for 
an  international  organization  capable — 
even  over  some  member  opposition — 
of  solving  the  problems  of  war,  ignor- 
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quately  the  ends  of  their  several  mem- 
bers. This  is  obviously  not  a  simple 
thing,  however,  and  premature  judg- 
ments would  be  highly  unwise. 

How  does  this  relate  to  the  future  of 
the  United  Nations?  It  suggests  that  as 
time  goes  on,  the  international  ap- 
proaches to  the  world's  problems  are 
likely  to  become  more  complex,  and  to 


require  an  interweaving  of  universal 
and  regional  attempts  to  handle  such 
varied  matters  as  security  and  economic 
development.  Indeed,  this  is  already 
happening. 

It  suggests  a  possible  continuing  de- 
velopment of  regional  activities  is 
pacific  settlement  and  enforcement,  es- 
pecially insofar  as  intraregional  dis- 
putes are  concerned.  What  it  does  nol 
suggest,  of  course,  is  an  intraregional 
effort  to  solve  conflicts  which  transcend 
the  frontiers  of  a  single  region.  Foi 
these,  the  United  Nations  will  continue 
to  be  the  principal  instrumentality  oi 
attempted  settlement. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
United  Nations  will  revert  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  original  framers  of  the 
Charter  in  the  matter  of  security.  II 
experience  has  taught  us  anything,  it  ii 
that  great  power  enforcement  is  unlike- 
ly to  be  acceptable  for  the  foreseeable 
future  for  two  basic  reasons.  The  firsi 
is  that  the  United  States  and  Russia  are 
still  more  unlikely  than  likely  to  agree 
on  the  most  difficult  problems  coming 
before  the  United  Nations — and  with- 
out agreement,  it  cannot  be  done.  The 
second  is  that  in  areas  in  which  there 
is  not  a  direct  great  power  interest,  the 
countries  most  directly  concerned  are 
far  from  anxious  to  bring  the  grea 
powers  in.  They  simply  do  not  trus 
such  powers  to  get  out  after  the  job  is 
done. 

Despite  the  pulling  out  of  UNEI 
from  the  Middle  East  at  the  beginning 
of  last  summer,  there  is  reason  to  be 
lieve  that  the  United  Nations  can  anc 
will  continue  to  play  a  role  in  'pre- 
ventive diplomacy,'  and  that  in  doinj 
so,  forces  from  the  middle  and  smal 
powers  will  continue  to  be  used.  Al 
though  the  problem  of  financing  sue! 
activity  remains  to  be  solved,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  utility  of  this  type  oi 
approach  is  such  that  major  efforts  wil 
be  made  to  solve  it. 

The  United  Nations,  through  botl 
the  Security  Council  and  the  Genera 
Assembly,  will  continue  to  seek  to  con- 
ciliate disputes  because  a  world  whict 
hopes  to  avoid  major  war  simply  can- 
not avoid  this  task.  However  feeble 
its  efforts  may  have  appeared  in  the 
past,  moreover,  the  United  Nations  is 
unlikely  to  be  replaced  in  the  near  fu- 
ture either  by  any  sort  of  world  feder- 


UN  agencies  provide  technical  help — 
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ation  or  association  of  'free'  nations. 
The  barriers  to  successful  UN  activity 
clearly  prevent  the  formation  of  a  clos- 
3r  union,  while  any  effort  to  form  a 
new  organization  of  the  supposedly 
'free'  would  eliminate  the  participation 
of  nations  which  prefer  not  to  align 
with  either  East  or  West. 

The  urgency  of  social  and  economic 
problems  in  a  situation  of  everwiden- 
ing  'gap'  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
will  ensure  the  continuance  of  UN  pro- 
grams in  that  area.  As  is  now  the  case, 
UN  action  will  doubtless  continue  to 
comprise  but  a  minor  fraction  of  the  ef- 
forts which  will  need  to  be  made  to  solve 
sxisting  problems,  but  it  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with.  For  one  thing,  it  is  world- 
wide in  scope,  whereas  national,  group, 
and  regional  efforts  are  of  necessity 
more  limited.  For  another  thing,  the 
solutions  to  the  problems  with  which  the 
United  Nations  seeks  to  deal  are  ones 
which  will  continue  to  demand  maxi- 
mum effort  at  all  levels. 

The  United  Nations  will  continue  to 
seek  an  increase  in  the  capital  invested 
in  developing  countries.  The  propor- 
tion of  such  countries  in  the  total  mem- 
bership of  the  United  Nations  is  enough 
to  ensure  this  course.  But  since  the 
needed  capital  must  stem  largely  from 
the  developed  countries,  any  UN  rec- 
ommendations to  this  effect  will  have  to 
be  accompanied  by  changes  of  position 
in  those  countries  if  the  goals  enun- 
ciated earlier,  or  other  goals,  are  to  be 
met. 


Given  the  need  for  greater  domestic 
investment  in  the  developing  countries, 
the  UN  may  be  expected  to  devote  in- 
creasing attention  to  the  bringing  about 
of  national  tax  reform,  since  individual 
savings — at  least  for  the  moment — seem 
unlikely  to  produce  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital which  is  needed  to  get  the  develop- 
ing countries'  savings  past  Rostow's 
'take-off  point.' 

Increasingly,  probably,  the  United 
Nations  will  seek  to  coordinate  other 
efforts  to  improve  economic  and  social 
conditions  in  the  developing  nations. 
Its  role  as  'catalyst'  will  continue  to  be 
important.  One  may  expect  to  see  a  re- 
doubling of  efforts  to  control  popula- 
tion increase  at  the  same  time  that  ag- 
ricultural production,  the  production 
of  substitutes  for  existing  foods,  and  the 
diversification  of  one-crop  economies 
will  continue. 

Before  many  more  years  have  passed, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  colonial  issue 
will  have  passed  into  limbo.  It  may 
be  replaced  by  efforts  to  secure  rati- 
fication of  human  rights  conventions 
as  a  means  of  creating  a  better  life 
for  the  world's  populations.  In  the 
process,  problems  will  have  to  be  solved 
in  both  the  developed  and  the  devel- 
oping areas  of  the  world.  The  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  inevitably  cuts 
across  both  concepts  of  national  sov- 
ereignty, the  'domestic  jurisdiction' 
caveat  in  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
the  members  will  continue  to  use  the 
United  Nations  as  'collective  legitimiz- 
er' — to  use  Professor  Claude's  term. 
Collective  legitimation — indeed  any 
kind  of  legitimation — is  of  value  only 
if  what  is  'legimitized'  is  legitimate,  as 
Professor  Claude  points  out.  The  use 
of  force  to  achieve  national  ends — 
even  by  middle  or  small  powers — can 
be  given  only  a  spurious  legitimacy  by 
General  Assembly  vote.  Unfortunately, 
the  spurious  is  often  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  the  genuine  in  international 
politics.  However  that  may  be,  it  seems 
clear  that  'legitimation'  will  continue  to 
be  an  important  function  of  the  United 
Nations  as  the  smaller  powers,  like 
their  more  powerful  cohorts,  seek  to 
use  the  United  Nations  to  achieve  the 
ends  of  national  policy. 

The  United  Nations  will  doubtless 
continue  to  be  a  forum  for  discussion 


and  a  valve  for  letting  off  steam  in  sit- 
uations which  the  organization  cannot 
in  fact  control.  It  may  well  be  that  in 
periods  of  either  major  tension  or  dis- 
couragement, the  real  negotiations  will 
continue  to  take  place  not  in  the  for- 
mal sessions  of  either  plenary  or  com- 
mittee, but  rather  in  the  delegates' 
lounges,  the  corridors,  or  in  hotel 
rooms.  What  matters  is  that  in  gather- 
ing in  a  central  place,  representatives 
of  the  Knlikeminded  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  problems  informally  as 
well  as  formally.  From  such  contacts 
solutions  can  and  have  been  reached 
without  fanfare,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind.  Nor  should  the  function 
of  formal  debate  be  underestimated.  As 
was  once  said  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, when  governments  are  firing 
words  at  each  other  in  an  international 
assembly,  they  are  unlikely  to  be  fir- 
ing anything  else. 

None  of  the  foregoing  promises  even 
twenty-five  years  late  the  'brave  new 
world'  which  mankind  sought  in  the 
immediate  postwar  period.  Internation- 
al organization,  like  many  national  so- 
cieties, is  in  a  transition  which  is  un- 
likely to  be  comfortable  for  a  good 
many  years  to  come.  If  the  world  can 
survive  the  intervening  turbulance,  the 
time  may  come  when  peoples  with  a 
clearer  insight  into  what  is  involved  in 
international  society  may  be  able  to  ad- 
just its  mechanisms  to  permit  it  more 
efficiently  to  deal  with  the  problems 
which  beset  it.  Until  then  we  would 
do  well  to  support  those  instrumental- 
ities of  international  organization  which 
are  pointed  in  the  direction  of  neces- 
sary change.  After  all,  we  have  no  oth- 
er choice. 


Dean  Ball  was  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Secretariat  of  the  1945  San 
Francisco  Conference  when  the  United 
Nations  was  established.  She  also  has 
served  the  government  in  numerous 
other  capacities,  including  that  of  an 
international  affairs  specialist  for  the 
State  Department. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Duke  in  1963, 
she  was  Ralph  Emerson  Professor  of 
Political  Science  at  Wellesley  College. 
She  is  the  author  of  NATO  and  the 
European  Union  Movement  and  co- 
author of  a  textbook,  International  Re- 
lations. 
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How 
Did  It  All 
Begin 


By  William  Preston  Few 
President,  Trinity  College  and  Duke  University,  1910-1940 


It  occurs  to  me  that  it  might  be  of 
interest  if  I  put  in  the  record  just 
what  I  know  about  the  developments 
that  led  up  to  the  gifts  by  which  the 
University  was  made  possible.  In  the 
first  place,  it  ought  always  to  be  re- 
membered that  James  B.  Duke  had  long 
had  it  in  mind  to  render  some  signal 
service  to  humanity.  Indeed,  I  believe 
that  he  had  carried  through  life  a  pur- 
pose of  this  kind.  He  probably  ac- 
quired it  in  his  early  years  from  his  fa- 
ther, Washington  Duke,  in  many  ways 
an  extraordinary  man.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Duke,  like  his  father,  had  a  deep 
appreciation  of  organized  Christianity 
and  the  Church,  and  their  value  to  hu- 
man society.  Years  ago  I  many  times 
heard  Mr.  Washington  Duke  say, 
"Whatever  I  am  I  owe  to  the  old  cir- 
cuit riders"  (the  well-known  name  for 
the  early  Methodist  preachers  in  Amer- 
ica, so  called  from  the  largeness  of  the 
"circuit"  that  they  traveled).  I  have 
heard  Mr.  James  B.  Duke  quote  these 
words  of  his  father  and  add,  "Whatever 
I  am  I  owe  to  my  father."  Influenced 
by  such  memories,  he  set  up  some  spe- 
cial funds  for  the  benefit  of  Methodist 
preachers.  It  is  also  probable  that  his 
interest  in  Trinity  College  was  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  College  rested 
upon    moral    and    religious    sanctions. 
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He  loved  his  native  state,  and — an  ex- 
perience common  to  men — this  feeling 
grew  much  stronger  as  he  drew  toward 
the  end  of  his  life.  Along  with  other 
members  of  his  family,  two  of  whom 
were  graduates  and  others  of  whom 
were  ardent  supporters,  he  had  come  to 
have  a  personal  interest  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege. All  these  elements  must  have  en- 
tered into  his  thinking  and  prepared 
the  way  for  his  great  philanthropies. 

It  was  in  1916  when  Mr.  Duke  first 
spoke  definitely  to  me  concerning  his 
purpose  to  give  away  during  his  life- 
time a  large  part  of  his  fortune.  It  is 
true  that  on  two  former  occasions  he 
had  intimated  to  me  such  a  purpose; 
and  Mr.  B.  N.  Duke  had  many  years 
before  told  me  that  at  some  time  his 
brother  would  be  sure  to  become  inter- 
ested and  would  go  far  beyond  what 
he  and  his  father  had  been  able  to  do. 
Mr.  B.  N.  Duke  once  said  to  me, 
"When  my  brother  does  become  inter- 
ested, he  will  do  so  much  that  he  will 
eclipse  what  I  have  been  able  to  do." 
Benjamin  Duke  was  a  big  enough  man 
to  realize  this  without  regrets.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  his  influ- 
ence was  powerful  in  bringing  both  his 
father  into  large  giving  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  later  on  his  brother  into  giv- 
ing  to    a   new    and    larger    institution. 


West  Campus 
".  .  .  Here  at  last  is  the  land  we  have  been  looking  for." 
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He  was  a  forerunner  in  a  high  sense  of 
the  word. 

From  1916  on,  Mr.  J.  B.  Duke  and 
I  had  occasional  and  usually  more  or 
less  incidental  talks  about  his  plans. 
America's  entrance  into  the  War  inter- 
vened with  many  complications.  He 
always  had  in  mind  to  give  his  hydro- 
electric power  property  along  with  oth- 
er property,  and  he  did  not  want  to  give 
this  until  it  was  in  position  to  pay  divi- 
dends. Meanwhile,  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Duke  had  had  no  thought  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  university.  Our  talks 
had  been  about  strengthening  Trinity 
College  and  other  philanthropies.  I 
had  as  yet  laid  before  him  no  plans  for 
building  a  university.  I  had  found  it 
difficult  to  work  out  a  plan  by  which  a 
new  university  could  be  built  and  in 
which  Trinity  College  with  its  setting 
and  constituency  could  be  included.  I 
continued  to  find  this  difficult  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  I  had  given  it  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  talked  with  a  good 
many  others  about  it. 

In  March,  1921,  I  had  a  serious  ill- 
ness; and  during  this  illness,  I  had  a 
good  deal  of  free  time  to  reflect.  The 
whole  idea  of  the  University  became 
clear  in  my  mind.  I  dictated  it  to  my 
wife  and  requested  her  to  see  that  it 
reached  Mr.  Duke  whatever  the  out- 
come of  my  illness  might  be.  Almost 
immediately  I  passed  into  unconscious- 
ness from  which  I  am  told  no  one  ex- 
pected me  ever  to  return.  In  the  long 
days  of  convalescence,  I  developed  in 
my  own  mind  the  plan  precisely  as  I 
later  on  laid  it  before  Mr.  Duke.  The 
first  day  that  I  was  able  to  leave  my 
house  I  went  to  his  office  and  explained 
the  plan  to  Mr.  B.  N.  Duke,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Durham  at  that  time. 
He  said  at  once  that  he  heartily  fa- 
vored it.  As  soon  as  I  could  go  to  New 
York,  I  laid  the  whole  plan  before  Mr. 
James  B.  Duke.  Future  developments 
made  plain  that  the  idea  took  strong 
hold  on  him,  but  he  gave  to  me  no  evi- 
dence of  it  that  day.  This  was  the  oc- 
casion on  which  I  suggested  that  the 
new  institution  be  called  Duke  Univer- 
sity. There  were  both  in  North  Amer- 
ica and  Great  Britain  many  colleges, 
some  independent  and  some  parts  of 
universities,  with  the  name  of  Trinity; 
and  it  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  to  have 
too  little   individuality   to   be   attached 


to  a  great  university.  But  I  was,  of 
course,  heartily  for  keeping  Trinity  as 
the  name  of  the  College,  just  as  there 
is  a  Trinity  College  at  Oxford,  one  at 
Cambridge,  and  one  at  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Mr.  Duke  has  sometimes 
been  blamed  for  insisting  that  the  insti- 
tution be  named  Duke  University.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  am  here  going  to 
some  pains  to  make  it  plain  that  this 
was  not  his  suggestion  but  mine. 

While  it  was  not  until  December  11, 
1924,  that  Mr.  Duke  signed  the  inden- 
ture by  which  Duke  University  and  The 
Duke  Endowment  were  created,  he  had 
been  working  definitely  and  hard  to- 
ward that  end  for  a  good  many  years 
preceding.  In  1921  he  came  to  Dur- 
ham and  from  his  brother's  residence 
sent  for  me.  It  was  very  cold  weather, 
snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  I  was 
in  bed  with  influenza.  But  I  immediate- 
ly went  to  see  him  and  spent  some  two 
days  and  nights  going  over  with  him 
and  others  details  that  in  the  end  had 
to  do  with  the  founding  of  the  Univer- 
sity. As  soon  as  I  could  do  so  I  re- 
turned to  my  own  home;  and  I  had  a 
recurrence  of  influenza  which  rapidly 
developed  into  pneumonia.  It  will  be 
seen  then  that  this  desperate  illness  was 
caused  by  devotion  to  the  movement 
for  the  launching  of  the  University  and 
out  of  that  illness  grew  definite  plans 
upon  which  within  less  than  four  years 
the  University  was  launched.  This  per- 
sonal incident  is  worthy  of  record  here 
if  it  serves  to  illustrate  again  the  mov- 
ing spirit  of  the  American  College,  its 
dedication  to  the  causes  of  mankind, 
its  unselfish  service  to  youth,  and  all 
its  beautiful  idealisms  of  excellence  that 
make  it,  as  I  think,  the  best  loved  in- 
stitution among  us. 

In  the  spring  of  1924,  Mr.  Duke  au- 
thorized us  to  begin  the  purchase  of 
land  adjacent  to  the  campus  of  Trinity 
College.  He  had  in  mind  the  purchase 
of  a  good  deal  of  land;  for,  as  I  once 
heard  him  say,  he  never  knew  when  to 
stop  buying  land.  We  proceeded  at 
once  to  get  options  and  to  buy,  first 
land  that  adjoined  the  college,  and 
then  on  into  contiguous  territory.  The 
land  was  not  especially  desirable  and 
was  not  easy  to  get.  It  came  more  and 
more  to  look  as  if  we  had  a  difficult 
task  before  us.  In  the  meantime,  one 
afternoon  I  took  a  walk  with  three  of 


my  sons  out  into  the  woods  west  of  the 
College,  and  that  afternoon  I  acci- 
dentally rediscovered  a  beautiful  wood- 
land tract  to  the  west  of  the  campus 
through  which  I  had  often  passed  in 
other  years  when  I  was  given  to  riding 
horseback.  It  was  for  me  a  thrilling 
moment  when  I  stood  on  a  hill,  looked 
out  over  this  wooded  tract,  and  realized 
that  here  at  last  is  the  land  we  have 
been  looking  for.  For  a  moment  I  had 
something  of  the  thrill  of  a  discoverer, 
of  a  "stout  Cortez"  (the  discoverer  was 
Balboa  in  fact),  "when  with  eagle  eyes 
he  stared  at  the  Pacific"  and  knew  his 
quest  was  at  an  end.  Purchase  of  land 
north  of  the  campus  continued  and  at 
the  same  time  there  was  lively  buying 
to  the  west. 

In  early  December,  1924,  Mr.  Duke 
called  some  of  us  to  his  residence  in 
Charlotte.  There  were  present  a  good 
many  of  the  men  who  had  been  most 
directly  concerned  about  the  develop- 
ment of  the  University.  We  spent  there 
two  days  and  nights  engrossed  in  con- 
siderations of  great  importance.  We 
tried  to  isolate  ourselves  completely; 
but  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do,  there 
was  a  leak  and  the  full  text  of  the  in- 
denture had  to  be  hurried  to  the  press 
of  the  country. 

"Coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before,"  and  for  two  or  three  years 
prior  to  December,  1924,  we  had  had 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  from  the 
public  premature  information  about  our 
plans.  Some  of  the  experiences  of  this 
kind  have  been  among  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  my  life.  We  felt  fully  com- 
pensated for  all  our  discouragements 
and  difficulties  when  we  knew  at  last 
that  the  University  was  certain  to  be 
built. 

When  we  came  to  lay  the  first  cor- 
nerstone and  in  that  way  to  symbolize 
the  founding  of  a  university,  the  old 
and  the  new  for  the  first  time  came 
face  to  face.  There  were  present  those 
who  were  to  build  the  new  University. 
Doris  Duke,  only  child  of  the  founder, 
was  there  with  her  mother  to  represent 
the  family  and  formally  to  put  the 
stone  in  place.  There  were  also  present 
many  alumni  and  others  of  the  Trinity 
College  family.  The  past  and  the  fu- 
ture had  met.  We  somehow  felt  the 
presence  of  a  long  line  of  those  among 
the  living  and  the  dead  who  were  sum- 
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noned  out  of  the  past  and  of  yet  oth- 
:rs  who  in  unending  succession  would 
ome  and  go  through  the  long  future, 
n  a  vivid  sense  of  that  sacred  presence, 
nth  gratitude  for  the  past  and  confi- 
lence  in  the  future,  we  dedicated  the 
Jniversity  in  its  beginnings  to  all  the 
est  that  we  had  known,  and  prayed 
fiat,  in  the  good  Providence  of  God, 
his  University,  generation  after  gen- 
ration,  might  fulfill  the  expectations 
f  James  B.  Duke. 

Mr.  Duke  was  in  the  great  tradition. 
[e  inherited  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  sta- 
ility  of  character  and  sobriety  of  judg- 
lent,  and  the  eager  desire  to  live  hu- 


man life  for  the  highest  ends — those 
shining  qualities  that  have  manifested 
themselves  from  age  to  age  in  highly- 
gifted  individuals  and  have  illumined 
like  stars  the  long  annals  of  the  race. 
There  are  some  of  us  who  can  never 
forget  how,  toward  the  last,  without 
rest  he  strove  to  finish  his  task;  and  as 
he  drew  near  the  end  and  began  to 
comprehend  the  work  of  his  life  as  it 
will  stand  in  the  judgments  of  time, 
how  he  laid  himself  out  to  the  utter- 
most in  order  that  his  purposes  to  serve 
the  causes  of  humanity  through  the 
ages  might  not  fail.  He  died,  even  as 
he  had  lived,  in  the  beautiful  hope  to 


do    some    permanent    good    upon    this 
earth. 

The  University  which  his  philan- 
thropy has  created  is  already  firmly 
and,  I  dare  to  believe,  permanently 
committed  to  the  high  causes  to  which 
his  own  words  have  dedicated  it:  to 
develop  our  resources,  increase  our 
wisdom,  and  promote  human  happiness. 


This  article  is  an  emended  version  of 
the  first  chapter  of  a  manuscript  about 
Duke  University  which  was  being 
written  by  the  late  President  Few  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  life.  The  un- 
finished work  is  in  the  Perkins  Library. 


East  Campus 
'The  past  and  the  future  had  met: 
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Among  alumni  The  Duke  Endow- 
ment Indenture  is  similar  in  one 
respect  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion— everyone  knows  what  it  is  but 
very  few  persons  know  what  it  says. 
This  unfamiliarity  with  the  content 
of  the  indenture  has  created  a  plethora 
of  confusion  about  the  nature  of  the 
Endowment  and  its  financial  relation- 
ship with  the  University. 

Although  James  B.  Duke  is  most  of- 
ten identified  with  his  tobacco  inter- 
ests, the  fact  is  that  his  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  in  Canada  and  in 
North  and  South  Carolina  gave  rise  to 
the  bulk  of  his  wealth.  When  he  es- 
tablished the  Endowment,  he  turned 
over  to  its  trustees  122,647  shares  of 
Duke  Power  Company  stock,  and  these 
shares  constituted  the  largest  single 
holding  of  the  Endowment.  This  sit- 
uation— as  the  indenture  intended — 
has  continued  to  prevail;  and  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1966,  the  Endowment  held 
13,035,100  shares  of  Duke  Power 
stock.  "What  Mr.  Duke  really  con- 
tributed in  major  part,"  wrote  William 
R.  Perkins,  who  drafted  the  indenture, 
"was  control  and  operation  of  a  busi- 
ness." 

"My  ambition,"  said  Mr.  Duke  in 
article  seven  of  the  indenture,  "is  that 
the  revenues"  from  the  development 
of  water  resources  in  North  and  South 
Carolina  contribute  to  the  social  wel- 
fare of  these  states  no  less  than  the 
operation  of  these  enterprises  contrib- 
utes to  their  economic  welfare.  Before 
the  indenture  was  drawn,  he  spoke  of 
this  ambition  in  a  more  informal  vein. 
"I  was  born  in  North  Carolina  and  I 
am  sixty-six  years  old.  It  is  time  I  was 
beginning  to  think  about  a  monument. 
I  want  to  leave  something  in  the  state 
that  five  hundred  years  from  now  peo- 
ple can  look  upon  and  say  that  Duke 
did  that.  Every  man  owes  something 
to  the  state  he  was  born  in.  .  .  ."  What 
he  left,  as  Mr.  Perkins  said,  was  a  vast 
business  enterprise  which  through  The 
Duke  Endowment  Indenture  has  made 
provision  in  a  two-state  area  for  hos- 
pitals, religion,  and  education.  "I 
might  have  extended  this  aid  to  other 
charitable  objects  and  to  other  sec- 
tions," wrote  Mr.  Duke,  "but  my 
opinion  is  that  so  doing  probably  would 
be  productive  of  less  good  by  reason 
of  attempting  too  much." 
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Although  Duke  has  been  the  princi- 
pal beneficiary  of  the  Endowment,  the 
support  is  limited  by  the  indenture  in 
two  ways:  by  a  percentage  distribution 
of  available  income  and  by  the  amount 
of  discretion  granted  to  the  Endow- 
ment's trustees.  Such  support  amounted 
in  1966  to  $7,502,300.    The  remainder 
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James  B.  Duke 
Electric  power  rather  than  tobacco 


of  the  Endowment's  available  income 
was  distributed  in  the  following 
amounts:  Davidson  College,  $639,100; 
Furman  University,  $649,100;  Johnson 
C.  Smith  University,  $498,000;  Hod 
pitals,  $4,832,900;  Child  Care  Institu- 
tions, $616,300;  Superannuated  Preach- 
ers, $198,700;  Building  Rural  Churches, 
$376,000;  and  Operating  Rural 
Churches,  $254,300.  Obviously  the 
Endowment  has  major  responsibilities 
other  than  Duke  University. 

At  Duke — and  no  doubt  at  other  in- 
stitutions benefiting  from  the  indenture 
— one  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  Endowment  support  is  that  it  pro- 
vides a  secure  financial  base,  a  fact 
which  not  only  makes  it  easier  to  pro- 
ject a  budget  but  also  to  meet  its  re- 
quirements. Such  a  base  is  always  im- 
portant, but  it  was  particularly  sd 
when  Trinity  College  was  transformed 
into  Duke  University.  An  initial 
$19,000,000  investment  in  buildings 
and  land  by  James  B.  Duke  and  the 
Endowment  would  have  had  no  more 
than  transitory  value  if  some  provi- 
sion had  not  been  made  for  maintain- 
ing and  operating  the  new  physical 
plant.  Through  the  Endowment,  Mr. 
Duke  made  this  provision. 

Without  this  initial  and  continuing 
support,  Duke  could  not  have  reached 
its  present  state  of  development  as  a 
major  private  university;  and  of  course 
Endowment  support  will  always  be  of 
immense  importance.  But  while  it  is 
anticipated  that  income  from  the  En- 
dowment will  increase  in  the  years 
ahead,  evidence  is  quite  clear  that  the 
University's  educational  and  general 
expense  costs  will  increase  much  more 
rapidly.  For  instance,  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1965,  the  University's  Finan- 
cial Report  indicates  that  income  from 
the  Endowment  financed  13  per  cent  of 
Duke's  educational  and  general  expense 
costs.  In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1966, 
this  figure  was  11  per  cent  of  the  total 
— a  2  per  cent  drop  in  only  one  year. 
The  Endowment,  then,  has  in  large 
measure  enabled  the  University  to  de- 
velop to  such  an  extent  that  its  needs 
are  increasingly  greater  than  the  En- 
dowment can  satisfy.  And  as  Charles 
Wade  states  in  this  issue  of  the  Regis- 
ter,  these  needs  must  be  filled  if  the 
University  is  to  realize  its  full  poten- 
tial. —H.R.J. 


The  Duke  Endowment  Indenture 


The  following  five  articles  from  the  Indenture  of  Trust 
by  which  the  University  was  created  should  provide 
readers  a  ready  understanding  of  the  purposes  of  The 
Duke  Endowment  and  the  manner  in  which  its  monies 
are  allocated. — editor. 

FIRST 

The  trust  established  by  this  Indenture  is  hereby 
denominated  The  Duke  Endowment,  and  shall  have 
perpetual  existence. 

THIRD 

For  the  purpose  of  managing  and  administering  the 
trust,  and  the  properties  and  funds  in  the  trust,  hereby 
created,  said  trustees  shall  have  and  may  exercise  the 
following  powers,  namely: 

To  manage  and  administer  in  all  respects  the  trust 
hereby  created  and  the  properties  and  funds  held  and 
arising  hereunder,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  hereof, 
obtaining  and  securing  for  such  purpose  such  assistants, 
office  space,  force,  equipment  and  supplies,  and  any 
other  aid  and  facilities,  upon  such  terms,  as  the  trustees 
may  deem  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

To  hold,  use,  manage,  administer  and  dispose  of 
each  and  every  of  the  properties  which  at  any  time, 
and  from  time  to  time,  may  be  held  in  this  trust,  and 
to  collect  and  receive  the  incomes,  revenues  and  profits 
arising  therefrom  and  accruing  thereto,  provided  that 
said  trustees  shall  not  have  power  to  dispose  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  share  capital  (or  rights  of 
subscription  thereto)  of  Duke  Power  Company,  a  New 
lersey  corporation,  or  of  any  subsidiary  thereof,  ex- 
cept upon  and  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  total  au- 
thorized number  of  trustees  at  a  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose,  the  minutes  of  which  shall  state  the  reasons 
for  and  terms  of  such  sale. 

To  invest  any  funds  from  time  to  time  arising  or 
accruing  through  the  receipt  and  collection  of  incomes, 
revenues  and  profits,  sale  of  properties,  or  otherwise, 
provided  the  said  trustees  may  not  lend  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  such  funds  except  to  said  Duke  Power 
Company,  nor  may  said  trustees  invest  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  such  funds  in  any  property  of  any  kind 
except  in  securities  of  said  Duke  Power  Company,  or 
of  a  subsidiary  thereof,  or  in  bonds  validly  issued  by 
the  United  States  of  America,  or  by  a  State  thereof, 
or  by  a  district,  county,  town  or  city  which  has  a  popu- 
lation in  excess  of  fifty  thousand  people  according  to 


the  then  last  Federal  census,  which  is  located  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  has  not  since  1900 
defaulted  in  the  payment  of  any  principal  or  interest 
upon  or  with  respect  to  any  of  its  obligations,  and  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  which  does  not  exceed  ten  per 
cent  of  its  assessed  values.  Provided  further  that  when- 
ever the  said  trustees  shall  desire  to  invest  any  such 
funds  the  same  shall  be  either  lent  to  said  Duke  Power 
Company  or  invested  in  the  securities  of  said  Duke 
Power  Company  or  of  a  subsidiary  thereof,  if  and 
to  the  extent  that  such  a  loan  or  such  securities  are 
available  upon  terms  and  conditions  satisfactory  to  said 
trustees. 

To  utilize  each  year  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  this  Indenture  the  incomes,  revenues  and  profits  aris- 
ing and  accruing  from  the  trust  estate  for  such  year  in 
defraying  the  cost,  expenses  and  charges  incurred  in 
the  management  and  administration  of  this  trust  and 
its  funds  and  properties,  and  in  applying  and  distribut- 
ing the  net  amount  of  such  incomes,  revenues  and 
profits  thereafter  remaining  to  and  for  the  objects  and 
purposes  of  this  trust. 

As  respects  any  year  or  years  and  any  purpose  or 
purposes  for  which  this  trust  is  created  (except  the  pay- 
ments hereinafter  directed  to  be  made  to  Duke  Uni- 
versity) the  trustees  in  their  uncontrolled  discretion 
may  withhold  the  whole  or  any  part  of  said  incomes, 
revenues  and  profits  which  would  otherwise  be  dis- 
tributed under  the  "FIFTH"  division  hereof,  and 
either  ( 1 )  accumulate  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
amounts  so  withheld  for  expenditures  (which  the  trus- 
tees are  hereby  authorized  to  make  thereof)  for  the 
same  purpose  in  any  future  year  or  years,  or  (2)  add 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  amounts  so  withheld  to 
the  corpus  of  the  trust,  or  (3)  pay,  apply  and  dis- 
tribute the  whole  or  any  part  of  said  amounts  to  and 
for  the  benefit  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  other  purposes 
of  this  trust,  or  (4)  pay,  apply  and  distribute  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  said  amounts  to  or  for  the  benefit  of 
any  such  like  charitable,  religious  or  educational  pur- 
pose within  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and/or  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  and/or  any  such  like  char- 
itable hospital  purpose  which  shall  be  selected  therefor 
by  the  affirmative  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  then 
trustees  at  any  meeting  of  the  trustees  called  for  the 
purpose,  complete  authority  and  discretion  in  and  for 
such  selection  and  utilization  being  hereby  given  the 
trustees  in  the  premises. 
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By  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  then  trus- 
tees expressed  in  a  writing  signed  by  them,  which  shall 
state  the  reasons  therefor  and  be  recorded  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  trustees,  and  not  otherwise,  the  trustees 
may  (1)  cause  to  be  formed  under  the  laws  of  such 
state  or  states  as  may  be  selected  by  the  trustees  for 
that  purpose  a  corporation  or  corporations  so  incor- 
porated and  empowered  as  that  the  said  corporation 
or  corporations  can  and  will  assume  and  carry  out  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  trust  hereby  created,  with  the 
then  officers  and  trustees  hereof  officers  and  directors 
thereof,  with  like  powers  and  duties,  and  (2)  convey, 
transfer  and  deliver  to  said  corporation  or  corporations 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  properties  then  held  in  this 
trust,  to  be  held,  used,  managed,  administered  and  dis- 
posed of  by  said  corporation  or  corporations  for  any 
one  or  more  of  the  charitable  purposes  expressed  in  this 
Indenture  and  upon  all  the  terms  and  with  all  the  terms, 
powers  and  duties  expressed  in  this  Indenture  with  re- 
spect to  the  same,  provided  that  such  conveyances, 
transfers  and  deliveries  shall  be  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  that  in  case  any  such  corporation  or  cor- 
porations shall  cease  to  exist  for  any  cause  the  prop- 
erty so  transferred  shall  forthwith  revert  and  belong  to 
the  trustees  of  this  trust  and  become  a  part  of  the  corpus 
of  this  trust  for  all  the  purposes  thereof. 

Said  trustees  shall  have  and  may  exercise,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Indenture,  any  and  all  other 
powers  which  are  necessary  or  desirable  in  order  to 
manage  and  administer  the  trust  and  the  properties  and 
funds  thereof  and  carry  out  and  perform  in  all  respects 
the  terms  of  this  Indenture  according  to  the  true  intent 
thereof. 

Any  assignment,  transfer,  bill  of  sale,  deed,  con- 
veyance, receipt,  check,  draft,  note,  or  any  other  docu- 
ment or  paper  whatever,  executed  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  trustees,  shall  be  sufficiently  executed  when  signed 
by  the  person  or  persons  authorized  so  to  do  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  trustees  duly  adopted  at  any  meeting  and 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  resolution. 

FOURTH 

The  trustees  hereunder  are  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  expend  as  soon  as  reasonably  may  be  not 
exceeding  Six  Million  Dollars  of  the  corpus  of  this 
trust  in  establishing  at  a  location  to  be  selected  by  them 
within  the  State  of  North  Carolina  an  institution  of 
►  learning  to  be  known  as  Duke  University,  for  such 
purpose  to  acquire  such  lands  and  erect  and  equip 
thereon  such  buildings  according  to  such  plans  as  the 
trustees  may  in  their  judgment  deem  necessary  and 
adopt  and  approve  for  the  purpose,  to  cause  to  be 
formed  under  the  laws  of  such  state  as  the  trustees 
may  select  for  the  purpose  a  corporation  adequately 
empowered  to  own  and  operate  such  properties  under 
the  name  Duke  University  as  an  institution  of  learning 
according  to  the  true  intent  hereof,  and  to  convey  to 
such  corporation  when  formed  the  said  lands,  buildings 
and  equipment  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  that 
such  corporation  may  use  the  same  only  for  such  pur- 
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poses  of  such  university  and  upon  the  same  ceasing  to 
be  so  used  then  the  same  shall  forthwith  revert  and  be- 
long to  the  trustees  of  this  trust  as  and  become  a  part 
of  the  corpus  of  this  trust  for  all  of  the  purposes 
thereof. 

However,  should  the  name  of  Trinity  College,  lo- 
cated at  Durham,  North  Carolina,  a  body  politic  and  in- 
corporate, within  three  months  from  the  date  hereof-  (c 
such  further  time  as  the  trustees  hereof  may  allow) 
be  changed  to  Duke  University,  then,  in  lieu  of  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  division  "FOURTH"  of 
this  Indenture,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father,  Washington 
Duke,  who  spent  his  life  in  Durham  and  whose  gifts, 
together  with  those  of  Benjamin  N.  Duke,  the  brother 
of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  of  other  members  of 
the  Duke  family,  have  so  largely  contributed  toward 
making  possible  Trinity  College  at  that  place,  he  directs 
that  the  trustees  shall  expend  of  the  corpus  of  this  trust 
as  soon  as  reasonably  may  be  a  sum  not  exceeding  Six 
Million  Dollars  in  expanding  and  extending  said  Uni- 
versity, acquiring  and  improving  such  lands  and  erect- 
ing, removing,  remodeling  and  equipping  such  build- 
ings, according  to  such  plans,  as  the  trustees  may  adopt 
and  approve  for  such  purpose  to  the  end  that  said  Duke 
University  may  eventually  include  Trinity  College  as 
its  undergraduate  department  for  men,  a  School  of  Re- 
ligious Training,  a  School  for  Training  Teachers,  a 
School  of  Chemistry,  a  Law  School,  a  Co-ordinate  Col- 
lege for  Women,  a  School  of  Business  Administration, 
a  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  Medical 
School  and  an  Engineering  School,  as  and  when  funds 
are  available. 

FIFTH 

The  trustees  hereof  shall  pay,  apply,  divide  and  dis- 
tribute the  net  amount  of  said  incomes,  revenues  and 
profits  each  calendar  year  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Twenty  per  cent  of  said  net  amount  shall  be  re- 
tained by  said  trustees  and  added  to  the  corpus  of  this 
trust  as  a  part  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
principal  of  the  trust  estate  until  the  total  aggregate 
of  such  additions  to  the  corpus  of  the  trust  shall  be  as 
much  as  Forty  Million  Dollars. 

Thirty-two  per  cent  of  said  net  amount  not  retained 
as  aforesaid  for  addition  to  the  corpus  of  this  trust 
shall  be  paid  to  that  Duke  University  for  which  ex- 
penditures of  the  corpus  of  the  trust  shall  have  been 
made  by  the  Trustees  under  the  "FOURTH"  division 
of  this  Indenture  so  long  as  its  name  shall  be  Duke 
University  and  it  shall  not  be  operated  for  private  gain, 
to  be  utilized  by  its  Board  of  Trustees  in  defraying  its 
Administration  and  operating  expenses,  increasing  and 
improving  its  facilities  and  equipment,  the  erection  and 
enlargement  of  buildings  and  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional acreage  for  it,  adding  to  its  endowment,  or  in 
such  other  manner  for  it  is  as  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  said  institution  may  from  time  to  time  deem  to  be 
to  its  best  interest,  provided  that  in  case  such  institution 
shall  incur  any  expense  or  liability  beyond  provision 
already  in  sight  to  meet  same,  or  in  the  judgment  of 


the  trustees  under  this  Indenture  be  not  operated  in-  a 
manner  calculated  to  achieve  the  results  intended  here- 
by, the  trustees  under  this  Indenture  may  withhold  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  such  percentage  from  said  in- 
stitution so  long  as  such  character  of  expense  or  lia- 
bilities or  operations  shall  continue,  such  amounts  so 
withheld  to  be  in  whole  or  in  part  either  accumulated 
and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  such  University  in  any 
future  year  or  years,  or  utilized  for  the  other  objects 
of  this  Indenture,  or  added  to  the  corpus  of  this  trust 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  principal  of  the  trust 
estate,  as  the  trustees  may  determine. 

Thirty-two  per  cent  of  said  net  amount  not  re- 
tained as  aforesaid  for  addition  to  the  corpus  of  this 
trust  shall  be  utilized  for  maintaining  and  securing  such 
hospitals,  not  operated  for  private  gain,  as  the  said 
trustees,  in  their  uncontrolled  discretion,  may  from 
time  to  time  select  for  the  purpose  and  are  located 
within  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and/ or  South  Caro- 
lina, such  utilization  to  be  exercised  in  the  following 
manner,  namely:  (a)  By  paying  to  each  and  every 
such  hospital,  whether  for  white  or  colored,  and  not 
operated  for  private  gain,  such  sum  (not  exceeding 
One  Dollar)  per  free  bed  per  day  for  each  and  every 
day  that  said  free  bed  may  have  been  occupied  during 
the  period  covered  by  such  payment  free  of  charge  by 
patients  unable  to  pay  as  the  amount  available  for 
this  purpose  hereunder  will  pay  on  a  pro  rata  basis; 
and  (b)  in  the  event  that  said  amount  in  any  year  shall 
be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  foregoing  purpose,  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  residue  thereof  may  be  ex- 
pended by  said  trustees  in  assisting  in  the  erection 
and/or  equipment  within  either  or  both  of  said  States 
of  any  such  hospital  not  operated  for  private  gain, 
payment  for  this  purpose  in  each  case  to  be  in  such 
amount  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  trus- 
tees hereof  may  determine.  In  the  event  that  said 
amount  in  any  year  be  more  than  sufficient  for  both 
of  the  aforesaid  purposes,  the  trustees  in  their  uncon- 
trolled discretion  may  pay  and  expend  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  residue  thereof  in  like  manner  for 
maintaining  and  securing  hospitals  not  operated  for 
private  gain  in  any  other  State  or  States,  giving  pref- 
erence, however,  to  those  States  contiguous  to  the  States 
of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  And  said 
trustees  as  respects  any  year  may  exclude  from  par- 
ticipation hereunder  any  hospital  or  hospitals  which  the 
trustees  in  their  uncontrolled  discretion  may  think  so 
financed  as  not  to  need,  or  so  maintained  and  operated 
as  not  to  deserve,  inclusion  hereunder. 

Five  per  cent  of  said  net  amount  not  retained  as 
aforesaid  for  addition  to  the  corpus  of  the  trust  shall 
be  paid  to  Davidson  College  (by  whatever  name  it 
may  be  known)  now  located  at  Davidson,  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  so  long  as  it  shall  not  be  operated 
for  private  gain,  to  be  utilized  by  said  institution  for 
any  and  all  of  the  purposes  thereof. 

Five  per  cent  of  said  net  amount  not  retained  as 
aforesaid  for  addition  to  the  corpus  of  the  trust  shall 


be  paid  to  Furman  University  (by  whatever  name  it 
may  be  known)  now  located  at  Greenville,  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  so  long  as  it  shall  not  be  operated 
for  private  gain,  to  be  utilized  by  said  institution  for 
any  and  all  of  the  purposes  thereof. 

Four  per  cent  of  said  net  amount  not  retained  as 
aforesaid  for  addition  to  the  corpus  of  the  trust  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Johnson  C.  Smith  University  (by  what- 
ever name  it  may  be  known) ,  an  institution  of  learning 
for  colored  people,  now  located  at  Charlotte,  in  said 
State  of  North  Carolina,  so  long  as  it  shall  not  be 
operated  for  private  gain,  to  be  utilized  by  said  insti- 
tution for  any  and  all  of  the  purposes  thereof. 

Ten  per  cent  of  said  net  amount  not  retained  as 
aforesaid  for  addition  to  the  corpus  of  this  trust  shall 
be  paid  and  distributed  to  and  among  such  of  those 
organizations,  institutions,  agencies  and/or  societies, 
whether  public  or  private,  by  whatsoever  name  they 
may  be  known,  not  operated  for  private  gain,  which 
during  such  year  in  the  judgment  of  said  trustees  have 
been  properly  operated  as  organizations,  institutions, 
agencies  and/or  societies  for  the  benefit  of  white  or  col- 
ored whole  or  half  orphans  within  the  States  of  North 
Carolina  and/or  South  Carolina,  and  in  such  amounts 
as  between  and  among  such  organizations,  institutions, 
agencies  and/or  societies  as  may  be  selected  and  de- 
termined as  respects  each  year  by  said  trustees  in  their 
uncontrolled  discretion,  all  such  payments  and  dis- 
tributions to  be  used  by  such  organizations,  institutions, 
agencies  and/or  societies  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
of  such  orphans. 

Two  per  cent  of  said  net  amount  not  retained  as 
aforesaid  for  addition  to  the  corpus  of  the  trust  shall 
be  paid  and  expended  by  the  trustees  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  needy  and  deserving  superannuated 
preachers  and  needy  and  deserving  widows  and  orphans 
of  deceased  preachers  who  shall  have  served  in  a  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  (by 
whatever  name  it  may  be  known)  located  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina. 

Six  per  cent  of  said  net  amount  not  retained  as 
aforesaid  for  addition  to  the  corpus  of  the  trust  shall 
be  paid  and  expended  by  the  trustees  in  assisting  (that 
is,  in  giving  or  lending  in  no  case  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  what  may  be  required  for  the  purpose)  to  build 
Methodist  churches  under  and  connected  with  a  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  (by 
whatever  name  it  may  be  known)  located  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  but  only  those  churches  located  in 
the  sparsely  settled  rural  districts  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  not  in  any  city,  town  or  hamlet,  incor- 
porated or  unincorporated,  having  a  population  in  ex- 
cess of  fifteen  hundred  people  according  to  the  then 
last  Federal  census. 

Four  per  cent  of  said  net  amount  not  retained  as 
aforesaid  for  addition  to  the  corpus  of  the  trust  shall 
be  paid  and  expended  by  the  trustees  in  assisting  (that 
is,  in  giving  or  lending  in  no  case  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  what  may  be  required  for  the  purpose)  to  main- 
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tain  and  operate  the  Methodist  churches  of  such  a 
Conference  which  are  located  within  the  sparsely 
settled  rural  districts  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
and  not  in  any  city,  town  or  hamlet,  incorporated  or 
unincorporated,  having  a  population  in  excess  of  fif- 
teen hundred  people  according  to  the  then  last  Federal 
census. 

Expenditures  and  payments  made  hereunder  for 
maintaining  such  superannuated  preachers,  and  such 
widows  and  orphans,  as  well  as  for  assisting  to  build, 
maintain  and  operate  such  Methodist  churches,  shall 
be  in  the  uncontrolled  discretion  of  the  trustees  as  re- 
spects the  time,  terms,  place,  amounts  and  beneficiaries 
thereof  and  therefore;  and  he  suggests  that  such  ex- 
penditures and  payments  be  made  through  the  use  of 
said  Duke  University  as  an  agency  for  that  purpose 
so  long  as  such  method  is  satisfactory  to  the  trustees 
hereof. 

SEVENTH 

The  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  declares  for  the 
guidance  of  the  trustees  hereunder: 

For  many  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  devel- 
opment of  water  powers  in  certain  sections  of  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  In  my 
study  of  this  subject  I  have  observed  how  such  utiliza- 
tion of  a  natural  resource,  which  otherwise  would  run 
in  waste  to  the  sea  and  not  remain  and  increase  as  a 
forest,  both  gives  impetus  to  industrial  life  and  pro- 
vides a  safe  and  enduring  investment  for  capital.  My 
ambition  is  that  the  revenues  of  such  developments 
shall  administer  to  the  social  welfare,  as  the  operation 
of  such  developments  is  administering  to  the  economic 
welfare,  of  the  communities  which  they  serve.  With 
these  views  in  mind  I  recommend  the  securities  of  the 
Southern  Power  System  (the  Duke  Power  Company 
and  its  subsidiary  companies)  as  the  prime  investment 
for  the  funds  of  this  trust;  and  I  advise  the  trustees 
that  they  do  not  change  any  such  investment  except 
in  response  to  the  most  urgent  and  extraordinary  neces- 
sity; and  I  request  the  trustees  to  see  to  it  that  at  all 
times  these  companies  be  managed  and  operated  by  the 
men  best  qualified  for  such  a  service." 

I  have  selected  Duke  University  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  this  trust  because  I  recognize  that  edu- 
cation, when  conducted  along  sane  and  practical,  as 
opposed  to  dogmatic  and  theoretical,  lines,  is,  next  to 
religion,  the  greatest  civilizing  influence.  I  request  that 
this  institution  secure  for  its  officers,  trustees  and  fac- 
ulty men  of  such  outstanding  character,  ability  and  vi- 
sion as  will  insure  its  attaining  and  maintaining  a  place 
of  real  leadership  in  the  educational  world,  and 
that  great  care  and  discrimination  be  exercised  in 
admitting  as  students  only  those  whose  previous  record 
shows  a  character,  determination  and  application  evinc- 
ing a  wholesome  and  real  ambition  for  life.  And  I  ad- 
vise that  the  courses  at  this  institution  be  arranged, 
first,  with  special  reference  to  the  training  of  preachers, 
teachers,  lawyers  and  physicians,  because  these  are 
most  in  the  public  eye,  and  by  precept  and  example 
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can  do  most  to  uplift  mankind,  and,  second,  to  instruc- 
tion in  chemistry,  economics  and  history,  especially 
the  lives  of  the  great  of  earth,  because  I  believe  that 
such  subjects  will  most  help  to  develop  our  resources, 
increase  our  wisdom  and  promote  human  happiness. 

I  have  selected  hospitals  as  another  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  this  trust  because  I  recognize  that 
they  have  become  indispensable  institutions,  not  only 
by  way  of  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  the  sick  but 
in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  mankind  and  prolonging 
human  life.  The  advance  in  the  science  of  medicine- 
growing  out  of  discoveries,  such  as  in  the  field  of  bac- 
teriology, chemistry  and  physics,  and  growing  out  of 
inventions  such  as  the  X-ray  apparatus,  make  hospital 
facilities  essential  for  obtaining  the  best  results  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  So  worthy  do  I  deem 
the  cause  and  so  great  do  I  deem  the  need  that  I  very 
much  hope  that  the  people  will  see  to  it  that  adequate 
and  convenient  hospitals  are  assured  in  the  respective 
communities,  with  especial  reference  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  defray  such  expenses  of  their  own. 

I  have  included  orphans  in  an  effort  to  help  those 
who  are  most  unable  to  help  themselves,  a  worthy 
cause,  productive  of  truly  beneficial  results  in  which 
all  good  citizens  should  have  an  abiding  interest.  While 
in  my  opinion  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  a  home 
and  its  influences,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  safe- 
guard and  develop  these  wards  of  society. 

And,  lastly,  I  have  made  provision  for  what  I  con- 
sider a  very  fertile  and  much  neglected  field  for  useful 
help  in  religious  life,  namely,  assisting  by  way  of  sup- 
port and  maintenance  in  those  cases  where  the  head  of 
the  family  through  devoting  his  life  to  the  religious 
service  of  his  fellow  men  has  been  unable  to  accumulate 
for  his  declining  years  and  for  his  widow  and  chil- 
dren, and  assisting  in  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
churches  in  rural  districts  where  the  people  are  not 
able  to  do  this  properly  for  themselves,  believing  that 
such  a  pension  system  is  a  just  call  which  will  secure  a 
better  grade  of  service  and  that  the  men  and  women 
of  these  rural  districts  will  amply  respond  to  such  as- 
sistance to  them,  not  to  mention  our  own  Christian 
duty  regardless  of  such  results.  Indeed,  my  observation 
and  the  broad  expanse  of  our  territory  make  me  believe 
it  is  to  these  rural  districts  that  we  are  to  look  in  large 
measure  for  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  country. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  en- 
deavored to  make  provision  in  some  measure  for  the 
needs  of  mankind  along  physical,  mental  and  spiritual 
lines,  largely  confining  the  benefactions  to  those  sec- 
tions served  by  these  water  power  developments.  I 
might  have  extended  this  aid  to  other  charitable  objects 
and  to  other  sections,  but  my  opinion  is  that  so  doing 
probably  would  be  productive  of  less  good  by  reason 
of  attempting  too  much.  I  therefore  urge  the  trustees 
to  seek  to  administer  well  the  trust  hereby  committed  to 
them  within  the  limits  set,  and  to  this  end  that  at  least 
at  one  meeting  each  year  this  Indenture  be  read  to  the 
assembled  trustees. 


Who  Will  Be  the  Next  Mr.  Duke 


By  Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr.,  '38 

Vice  President 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 


Founders'  Day  is  a  time  set  aside 
each  year  to  honor  the  benefactor 
of  Duke  University,  a  time  spent  in 
tribute  to  the  life  and  generosity  of  Mr. 
James  B.  Duke,  and  a  time  devoted  to 
a  review  of  the  present  stature  which 
this  University  of  his  creation  has 
achieved.  Regrettably,  the  time  for  such 
pleasant  pursuits  is  running  short,  for 
circumstances  today  demand  that  we 
address  ourselves  to  this  pragmatic 
question:  "Who  will  be  the  next  Mr. 
Duke?" 

The  question  is  one  which  I  believe 
Mr.  Duke  himself  would  want  an- 
swered. Indeed,  an  answer  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  if  the  University  is  to  con- 
tinue to  fulfill  the  role  he  sought  for  it. 

Mr.  Duke  once  looked  on  a  region 
of  great  poverty  and  determined  that 
the  church  and  its  institutions,  its  hos- 


pitals, and  Trinity  College,  and  what 
they  could  become,  were  the  things 
that  held  the  most  promise  for  the  re- 
gion. With  rare  foresight,  Mr.  Duke 
placed  his  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
a  trust  that  created  an  educational  in- 
stitution which  began  with  exceptional 
promise,  but  with  hardly  more  than 
that.  And  coupled  with  the  promise  of 
Trinity  College  was  the  hope  of  Mr. 
Duke.  Speaking  in  the  manner  of  Em- 
erson, Dr.  William  Few,  a  great  presi- 
dent of  Trinity  and  later  of  Duke, 
wrote  that  "we  measure  a  man's  wis- 
dom by  his  hope."  This  may  not  sat- 
isfy the  psychometrician,  but  then  the 
preciseness  of  scholarship  has  always 
been  shaken  by  the  motivation — really 
the  hopes — of  men.  Were  this  not  so, 
the  unqualified  would  never  excel,  man 
would    need    no    soul,    and    he    would 
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never  look  at  a  star,  much  less  reach 
for  one. 

One  can  support  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Duke  and  his  advisors  (and  how  very 
important  they  were)  did  commit  an 
act  of  magnanimity  beyond  even  their 
own  dreaming;  and  for  all  time  they 
could  hope  that  the  gift  they  made 
would  support  in  complete  adequacy 
the  objective  of  their  trust.  But  a  trust, 
like  any  instrument  of  law,  can  never 
be  prescient  enough  to  foresee  accu- 
rately depression,  war,  and  inflation. 

Since  the  date  of  Mr.  Duke's  bene- 
faction, the  world  racing  down  the 
years  of  this  century  has  created  his- 
tory and  knowledge  at  an  undreamed 
of  rate.  Whereas  a  scholar  could  at  one 
time  write  of  a  century  or  study  a 
decade,  he  must  now  devote  himself  to 
a  week  or,  in  some  cases,  a  day  or  an 
hour.  Events  of  enormous  implications 
with  facets  spanning  the  world  occur 
with  shattering  suddenness. 

Mr.  Duke  and  his  advisors  did  not 
foresee  the  proliferation  of  learning, 
or  the  awesome  advances  of  science, 
the  nit-picking  of  law,  the  frightening 
admixtures  of  disciplines,  the  problems 
of  information  retrieval,  nor  did  they 
foresee  the  demands  made  on  educa- 
tors and  students  by  reason  of  increas- 
ingly inquisitive  minds,  and  the  de- 
mands of  society. 

All  these  unforeseen  changes  are  im- 
portant; but  we  too  often  overlook  the 
last — the  demands  of  society — as  a 
simple  rhetorical  phrase. 

What  are  these  demands?  They  can 
be  very  real.  When  a  tenant  farmer 
brings  a  child  to  the  Duke  Medical 
Center  without  an  appointment  or  a 
referral  or  the  financial  resources  for 
treatment — that  is  a  demand  of  our  so- 
ciety. If  a  good  brain  of  our  region 
must  go  elsewhere  for  further  study, 
then  this  is  a  demand  of  our  society 
unmet.  There  is  a  shortage  of  pulpit 
preachers — another  demand  of  society 
unmet.  Who  will  teach  the  teachers, 
the  doctors,  the  engineers?  So  it  goes. 
Are  not  the  unmet  needs  of  society  the 
obligation  of  every  educational  institu- 
tion which  has,  or  can  develop,  the  re- 
sources to  deal  with  them? 

Mr.  Duke  created  this  University  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  region,  but  he 
could  not  foresee  that  the  region  would 
one  day  have  no  boundaries.    He  could 


not  foresee  the  acceleration  of  demands. 
In  the  year  of  his  endowment,  there 
were  fewer  than  one  million  students 
enrolled  in  the  nation's  colleges  and 
universities.  Today,  there  are  six  mil- 
lion. Thirty-six  per  cent  of  our  popula- 
tion is  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
these  young  people  are  demanding  ad- 
mission to  universities  in  staggering 
numbers.  Accommodating  this  torrent 
is  demanding  indeed,  and  Duke  serves 
this  torrent  without  greatly  expanding 
its  own  enrollment.  Graduates  of  Duke 
are  spread  about  the  globe  and,  in  ef- 
fect, extend  the  services  of  this  Uni- 
versity. 

Supremely  generous  as  Mr.  Duke 
certainly  was,  his  endowment  has  be- 
come inadequate  to  be  the  only  large 
source  to  meet  the  demands  upon  Duke 
today.  Perhaps  it  can  even  be  said  that 
the  heritage  of  men  like  James  B.  Duke 
is  an  affluence  and  prosperity  which 
has  increased  the  demands  of  society 
beyond  even  their  keen  vision. 

Now  we  who  have  so  greatly  bene- 
fited find  ourselves  thrust  into  circum- 
stances that  Mr.  Duke  and  his  advisors 
even  with  great  hope  could  not  be  wise 
enough  to  see.  We  as  agents  and  ad- 
ministrators and  even  employees  of  his 
generosity  have  come  to  a  time  when 
none  of  us  can  smugly  bask  in  the  com- 
fort of  his  creation. 

If  his  dream  is  to  be  fulfilled,  what 
better  time  to  seek  a  successor?  It  costs 
sixty-seven  million  dollars  a  year  to  op- 
erate this  University.   It  would  cost  well 
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over  250  million  dollars  to  go  out  to- 
day and  duplicate  this  institution;  and, 
in  the  face  of  these  staggering  sums, 
we  must  ask,  "Who  will  be  the  next 
Mr.  Duke?"  Who  will  step  forth  to 
stand  beside  Mr.  Duke  and  support  a 
university  in  such  a  grand  manner?  In- 
deed, who  could  be  the  next  Mr.  Duke? 
The  next  Mr.  Duke,  I  offer,  will  not  be 
a  man  at  all;  nor  even  a  group  of  men. 
The  next  Mr.  Duke  will  and  must  be  a 
creation  of  men  such  as  James  B. 
Duke. 

The  next  Mr.  Duke  will  be  the  cor- 
poration. For  it  is  only  the  corpora- 
tion that  can  replace  in  large  measure 
the  earlier  men  of  extreme  wealth.  In- 
terestingly enough,  it  is  a  corporation 
of  Mr.  Duke's  own  creation  that  today 
generates  61  per  cent  of  the  Duke  en- 
dowment income.  The  naming  of  a  cor- 
poration, indeed  all  corporations,  as  the 
successor  to  Mr.  Duke  should  come  as 
no  surprise;  for  the  worlds  of  business 
and  industry  and  the  educational  insti- 
tutions are  now  dependent  upon  one 
another. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  constant  re- 
ports of  dissatisfaction  and  even  mis- 
trust between  corporations  and  univer- 
sities. These  outbursts,  however,  must 
be  appraised  for  what  they  are:  judg- 
ments made  by  a  minority  and  based 
on  insufficient  information. 

It  is  wrong  to  look  at  this  or  any 
university  and  attempt  to  judge  it  by 
changes  in  curfew  regulations,  rules 
governing  the  availability  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  housing  arrangements,  or 
even  protests  by  minorities.  True,  these 
things  are  part  of  the  university  and 
cannot  be  overlooked.  They  are  essen- 
tial manifestations  of  a  free  institution 
seeking  to  stay  abreast  of  society.  But 
to  judge  a  university  fairly,  one  must 
look  at  the  total  view. 

Students  listen  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  The  Supremes.  They  see 
Sin  on  the  Beach,  but  they  also  see 
Hamlet.  They  meet  and  listen  to  the 
God  Is  Dead  theoretician,  but  they  fill 
the  Chapel  on  Sunday  morning.  They 
drink  when  they  shouldn't,  but  so  do 
their  elders.  They  protest  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  also  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
Some  of  these  events  are  painful  and 
joyous  as  well  to  segments  of  university 
support.  But  students  study  harder  and 
longer  and  learn  more  than  any  who 
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ever  occupied  this  campus  before.  The 
academic  standards  are  higher,  yet  few- 
er students  fail. 

Duke  students  must  be  judged  in  the 
context  of  their  total  activity  and  ac- 
complishment. So  must  one  judge  a 
corporation,  for  it  is  just  as  wrong  to 
attempt  to  judge  a  corporation  on  se- 
lected evidence.  One  cannot  deny  the 
justice  in  the  public  cry  against  obso- 
lescence, deceiving  labels,  failure  to 
service  what  is  sold,  or  speculation  and 
manipulation  in  securities.  Admittedly, 
the  corporate  world  also  has  its  ques- 
tionable minority. 

When  making  a  judgment,  however, 
do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  em- 
ployee of  a  corporation  in  this  country 
is  the  highest  paid  in  the  world.  Do  not 
ignore  the  fact  that  our  nation  has  the 
healthiest  population  in  the  world. 
While  one-third  of  the  world's  people 
are  going  to  bed  hungry  tonight,  one 
of  our  major  concerns  is  overeating 
and  dieting.  Remember,  the  advantages 
that  we  enjoy  are  derived,  in  large  part, 
from  corporate  management  that  has 
learned  to  follow  the  intellectual  lead- 
ership and  outpouring  of  our  univer- 
sities. The  goals  of  the  university  and 
the  corporation  can  never  be  far  apart 
because  they  depend  upon  one  another 
for  survival. 

Adolf  Berle  writing  in  the  20th  Cen- 
tury Capitalist  Revolution  in  1954  rec- 
ognized the  changing  character  of  the 
corporation,  although  he  possibly 
would  have  been  the  last  man  you 
would  have  expected  to  do  so.  The 
corporation  had  begun  to  manifest 
awareness  of  its  new  character  even 
earlier.  Since  the  early  fifties,  the 
courts  have  recognized  that  corporate 
directors  could  allocate  profits  to  causes 
of  major  benefaction.  For  education,  a 
trickle  began;  corporate  support  of  edu- 
cation has  risen  from  forty-three  mil- 
lion dollars  in  1950  to  288  million  dol- 
lars last  year.  And  this  amount  must 
continue  to  grow  until  the  trickle  has 
become  a  flood. 

The  modern  corporation  makes  far 
greater  demands  on  educational  insti- 
tutions than  it  realizes.  A  corporation 
uses  every  skill  taught  and  every  re- 
source provided  by  a  modern  univer- 
sity. Corporate  excellence  and  its  pow- 
er of  renewal  are  both  directly  tied  to 
the  generation  of  brain  power  by  the 


university;  and  if  the  forward  advance 
of  business  is  to  continue,  the  corpora- 
tion must  return  some  of  its  profitabil- 
ity to  private  institutions  of  learning. 
Indeed  it  must,  for  there  is  no  better 
way  for  it  to  protect  its  own  freedom 
than  to  nurture  the  great  free  education- 
al institutions — just  as  it  already  makes 
substantial  contributions,  through  taxes, 
to  the  state-supported  institutions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Irving 
S.  Olds,  former  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  once  said: 
"Capitalism  and  free  enterprise  owe 
their  survival  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
existence  of  our  private,  independent 
universities."  Parallel  that  statement 
with  the  fact  that  in  1924,  the  same 
year  Duke  was  founded,  Russia  abol- 
ished private  schools  and  the  state  as- 


sumed complete  control  of  education. 
The  record  of  generosity  of  Duke's 
alumni,  the  church,  some  individuals 
and  corporations  is  well  known,  but  the 
demands  of  our  time  are  too  great  to 
be  met  without  the  help  of  a  number 
of  decisive  benefactors  of  Mr.  Duke's 
stature. 

Indeed,  it  must  be  the  corporation 
succeeding  Mr.  Duke;  for  in  no  other 
way  can  private  institutions  be  sus- 
tained as  they  face  the  future  and  the 
ever  increasing  demands  of  society.  In 
a  sense,  Mr.  Duke  was  once  the  cor- 
poration; now  the  corporation  must  be- 
come Mr.  Duke. 


Mr.  Wade  delivered  a  slightly  different 
version  of  this  paper  in  December  as  the 
1967  Founders'  Day  address. 


Information  Retrieval 
Not  all  the  problems  could  be  foreseen 
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Dr.  Terry  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  is  a 
botanist.  His  specialty  is  mycol- 
ogy, the  study  of  fungi;  more  precisely, 
Dr.  Johnson  is  an  authority  in  marine 
mycology,  the  study  of  salt  water  fungi. 
In  this  connection,  Dr.  Johnson,  pro- 
fessor of  botany  and  chairman  of  that 
department  at  Duke,  co-authored  an 
important  mycological  work,  Fungi  in 
Oceans  and  Estuaries,  in  1961  with  Dr. 
F.  K.  Sparrow,  Jr.,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  According  to  one  review, 
the  work  was  "the  first  anywhere  to 
summarize  all  the  known  world  lit- 
erature on  fungi  that  occur  in  the 
oceans  and  adjacent  bodies  of  salt  wa- 
ter." 

The  book  evolved  through  a  mutual 
interest  in  the  field  by  Dr.  Sparrow  and 
Professor  Johnson.  "My  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Sparrow  goes  back  to  the  time 
I  studied  under  him  as  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  botany  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Several  years  after  gradua- 
tion, I  suggested  to  him  that  someone 
should  collect  in  one  volume  all  the 
knowledge  that  had  been  accumulated 
— from  day  one — in  the  field  of  marine 
mycology.  Dr.  Sparrow  had  been 
thinking  in  the  same  terms,  so  we  col- 
laborated. Fungi  in  Oceans  and  Es- 
tuaries was  the  result." 


The  book  took  five  years  to  prepare, 
not  an  unduly  long  time  for  a  volume 
that  required  such  extensive  research 
and  massive  collation  of  scientific  in- 
formation. Yet,  according  to  Dr.  John- 
son, "it  might  have  been  completed 
more  rapidly  had  I  not  had  to  teach 
myself  Russian."  Since  much  impor- 
tant material  on  marine  mycology  had 
been  published  in  Russian,  Dr.  Johnson 
was  faced  with  two  alternatives:  find 
someone  to  translate  the  materials  or 
learn  Russian  himself.  He  chose  the 
latter.  "It  would  have  been  both  in- 
convenient and  extremely  costly  to  have 
had  someone  translate  the  volumes  of 
Russian  materials,  so  I  decided  to  learn 
the  language  myself." 

Professor  Johnson  audited  the  in- 
troductory Russian  course  on  West 
Campus  and  within  a  year  had  achieved 
a  facility  in  the  language.  He  con- 
tinues to  use  his  recently  acquired 
skill.  In  his  spare  time — as  a  hobby 
(he  likes  to  call  it  a  "mental  exercise") 
— Dr.  Johnson  works  on  a  Russian- 
English  dictionary  of  botanical  ter- 
minology. 

In  all,  Dr.  Johnson  has  published  ap- 
proximately eighty-five  scientific  ar- 
ticles and  two  books.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, an  exceedingly  prolific  record  of 


publication  for  a  scholar  in  the  bio- 
logical sciences,  for  as  Professor  John- 
son puts  it,  "we  (biological  scientists) 
probably  have  many  more  outlets  for 
publication  than  do  the  humanists.  In 
botany  alone,  there  is  a  wide  choice  of 
periodicals  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad." 

Dr.  Johnson  was  born  in  Waukegan, 
Illinois,  on  January  13,  1923.  He  later 
lived  for  12  years  on  a  farm  in  Colo- 
rado with  his  father  (who  is  a  lawyer), 
his  mother,  and  his  younger  brother. 
"I  think  living  on  that  farm  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  my  eventual  decision  to  be- 
come a  botanist. 

"Still,  I  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  with  grandiose  schemes  of  be- 
coming a  chemical  engineer.  I  made 
my  decision  to  pursue  botany  as  a  ca- 
reer when  I  took  the  freshman  course 
in  the  subject  there.  My  instructor 
made  botany  a  very  exciting  thing." 

As  was  the  case  with  so  many  young 
men  in  the  early  1940's,  Dr.  Johnson's 
college  career  was  interrupted  by  World 
War  II.  He  served  two  of  his  four- 
and-a-half  years  of  military  duty  in  the 
Mediterranean  Theatre  of  Operations 
as  the  commander  of  a  heavy  weapons 
company  in  the  88th  Infantry  Division 
(the    "Blue   Devil"   Division). 
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"By  the  time  I  entered  the  army  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  become  a 
botanist.  After  the  war  I  returned  to 
Illinois  and  in  1948  I  earned  my  bach- 
elor's degree  in  botany." 

Professor  Johnson  gained  more  than 
an  education  at  Illinois;  he  met  his 
wife,  Anita  M.  Johnson  (also  a  John- 
son) of  Aledo,  Illinois,  while  they  were 
both  students  there.  "We  were  lab  part- 
ners in  a  bacteriology  course."  They 
were  married  in  Aledo  on  September  4, 
1948.  Today,  the  Johnsons  have  three 
daughters:    Sharon,   Laura,   and   Betty. 

Dr.  Johnson  completed  his  master's 
and  doctoral  degrees  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  from  1951  through 
1953  worked  as  a  civilian  experimental 
mycologist  at  Fort  Dietrick,  Maryland. 
"Our  studies  were  largely  in  biological 
warfare."  He  then  spent  a  year,  1953- 
54,  as  an  assistant  professor  of  biology 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi  before 
coming  to  Duke.  "I  was  acquainted 
with  the  mycologist  on  the  Duke  bot- 
any staff,  and  when  he  retired  in  1954, 
the  department  contacted  me  about 
joining  the   faculty." 

In  their  1966-67  "Teacher-Course 
Evaluation,"  the  Duke  students — gen- 
erally regarded  as  stern  judges  of  fac- 
ulty ability,  methods,  and  sincerity 
(appalled  professors  have,  on  occasion, 
been  pithily  discredited  as  "heartless," 
"personality  zero,"  "uniformly  dull," 
"a  complete  waste  of  time.") — selected 
Dr.  Johnson  as  one  of  the  five  outstand- 
ing teachers  at  the  University.  Ac- 
cording to  a  passage  in  the  evaluation, 
"unbound  praise  for  Professor  John- 
son's interest  in  teaching  and  his  stu- 
dents is  given  by  anyone  who  has  had 
him.  It  has  been  remarked  that  his 
'in-class  methods  are  more  instructive 
than  twenty  semesters  of  education 
courses.'  " 

In  spite  of  his  considerable  admin- 
istrative responsibilities,  Dr.  Johnson 
continues  to  teach  an  undergraduate 
course  in  bacteriology  every  year  and 
a  senior-graduate-level  course  in  his 
specialty,  mycology.  "The  departmen- 
tal chairmanship,  particularly  in  the 
sciences,  becomes  almost  totally  time 
consuming.  As  a  botanist,  I  had  my 
teaching  and  research;  today,  I  have 
three  areas  of  responsibility:  adminis- 
tration, teaching,  and  research.  I  have 
found     that     with     my     administrative 
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duties  and  my  undertakings  in  teaching, 
I  do  very  little  research  during  the  aca- 
demic year." 

Professor  Johnson  realizes  that  any 
academic  department  must  be  admin- 
istered, and  since  he  was  elected,  he 
feels  a  primary  obligation  to  this  job. 
But  as  a  scholar  and  a  teacher,  he  be- 
lieves that  the  University's  policy  of 
rotating  the  chairmanship  is  a  sound 
one. 

Dr.  Johnson's  enthusiasm  for  teach- 
ing and  for  his  students  is  easily  rec- 
ognizable. "I'm  a  firm  believer  in  stu- 
dent-faculty contacts,  especially  infor- 
mal ones  outside  the  classroom.  My 
wife  and  I  enjoy  taking  undergraduate 
students  to  lunch  during  the  semester — 
and,  happily,  the  conversation  isn't  con- 
fined to  botany.  To  me,  this  contact  is 
the  most  exciting  part  of  student-facul- 
ty relations. 

"I  also  enjoy  being  a  faculty  associ- 
ate for  Gilbert  House  on  East  Campus 
— an  occasional  meal  and  conversation 
with  the  students.  I'm  not  certain  why, 
but  it  seems  that  the  women  students 
generally  exhibit  a  little  more  interest 
in  this  sort  of  informal  contact  than  do 
the  men." 

Professor  Johnson  makes  the  point 
that  "all  of  the  instructional  staff  at 
Duke  welcome  visits  from  students, 
but  the  faculty  may  often  hesitate  to 
take  the  initiative."  Since  the  students 
also  seem  to  shy  from  taking  this  ini- 
tiative, an  unfortunate  situation  some- 
times arises  in  which  both  parties  are 
willing — in  fact,  anxious — to  communi- 
cate, but  don't. 

For  the  past  two  years.  Dr.  Johnson 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Stu- 
dent-Faculty-Administration Committee, 
which  deals  with  problems  of  inter- 
est and  concern  to  the  entire  Uni- 
versity community.  The  committee, 
appointed  by  President  Douglas  M. 
Knight,  consists  of  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, the  student  body,  and  the  adminis- 
tration; it  does  not  have  any  legislative 
powers,  it  simply  discusses  and  makes 
recommendations  on  matters  of  general 
concern.  "The  student  unrest  over 
campus  problems  during  1966-67  did 
not  noticeably  upset  the  work  and  re- 
lations of  S.F.A.C.,"  said  Dr.  Johnson. 
"But  then,  the  committee  always  at- 
tempts to  operate  in  an  atmosphere  of 
complete    candor.     Last   year   we    con- 


sidered at  length  student  participation 
in  the  policy-making  processes  of  the 
University.  Our  discussions  were  very 
fruitful." 

Professor  Johnson  is  chairman  of 
one  of  Duke's  (and  the  nation's  for 
that  matter)  more  prominently  rec- 
ognized academic  departments.  A  re- 
cent rating  of  graduate  academic  de- 
partments in  American  universities, 
An  Assessment  of  Quality  in  Graduate 
Education,  was  completed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education  in  1966.  In 
this  study,  Duke's  botany  department 
was  ranked  sixth  in  the  country  and 
categorized    as    "extremely    attractive." 

"We  enjoy  our  currently  high  status 
in  botany  at  Duke  because  of  our  dis- 
tinguished record  in  three  areas:  the 
quality  of  the  product  we  produce;  the 
quality  of  the  staff;  and  our  keen  in- 
terest in  the  student.  Our  high  rank- 
ing does  not  result  solely  from  the  fame 
of  any  one  of  our  fifteen  faculty  mem- 
bers, although  each  has  gained  prom- 
inence in  his  field.  I  attribute  much  of 
our  success  to  the  fact  that  our  oper- 
ation and  policies  are  the  result  of  de- 
partmental decision — democracy,  if  you 
will — rather  than  direction  by  an  in- 
dividual. 

"Our  successes  can  be  measured  in 
other  terms.  The  availability  of  the  ma- 
rine laboratory  at  Beaufort  and  the 
Duke  Forest  to  our  students  and  the 
staff  for  research  and  teaching  is  very 
important  to  our  effort.  Also,  there  is 
an  active  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
staff  in  teaching  at  both  the  graduate 
and  undergraduate  level  (the  latter  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  every  fac- 
ulty member  in  botany  teaches  at  least 
one  undergraduate  course  each  year), 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  high 
level  of  research  activity  by  the  staff." 
Dr.  Johnson  believes,  as  do  many  schol- 
ars, the  research  efforts  and  good  teach- 
ing can  and  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

Professor  Johnson  holds,  among  oth- 
er regional,  national,  and  international 
commitments,  a  position  as  a  member 
of  the  Surtsey  Research  Society  of  Ice- 
land. The  volcanic  island  of  Surtsey 
rose  from  beneath  the  North  Atlantic 
on  November  14,  1963,  off  the  coast 
of  Iceland.  It  has  since  become  an  im- 
portant living  laboratory  for  scientists, 
especially  those  interested  in  studying 
the  succession  of  plants  and  animals  in 


Terry  W.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Living  on  the  farm  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it 


a  new  environment.  "The  Surtsey  Re- 
search Society  coordinates  research  on 
the  island  to  avoid  duplication  and  con- 
flicts of  interest  among  the  scientists 
in  their  work,  and  to  assist  them  in  the 
mechanics  of  their  research."  Two  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  graduate  students  are 
presently  pursuing  research  projects 
dealing  with  aspects  of  fungal  flora  on 
the  new  island  and  on  Iceland  itself. 
Professor  Johnson  remains  at  Duke 


by  choice.  "The  University  has  been 
extremely  cooperative  with  me  as  an 
individual  and  with  this  department. 
It  has  always  been  very  sympathetic  to 
the  development  of  new  ideas  and  the 
funding  of  projects  that  generate  from 
them. 

"The  consuming  excitement  of  work- 
ing in  a  departmental  atmosphere  of 
keen  interest  in  botany,  constructive 
argumentation,   and  continual  effort  to 


achieve  academic  and  scholarly  excel- 
lence is  an  intangible  something  that 
one  cannot  measure  but  can  certainly 
enjoy  here  at  Duke. 

"And  I  like  the  atmosphere  at  a  pri- 
vate institution  where  one  does  not 
sense  a  constant  pressure  to  produce. 
At  Duke,  scholarly  productivity  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  academic  free- 
dom and  standards,  and  the  high  qual- 
ity of  one's  colleagues."  — J.W. 
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This  undated  photograph  of  the  Alice  M.  Baldwin  Auditorium    under    construction    was    taken    sometime    during    1925-27. 


Class  Notes 


Charlotte  Corbin  '35,  Editor 

News  of  alumni  who  received  graduate  or 
professional  degrees,  but  who  did  not  at- 
tend Duke  as  undergraduates,  appears 
under  the  year  in  which  the  advanced  de- 
gree was  awarded.  Otherwise  news  ap- 
pears under  the  year  designating  the  in- 
dividual's undergraduate  class.  Married 
couples  representing  two  different  classes 
are   usually   listed  under  the   earlier  class. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1968 


Dwight  A.  Petty,  a  retired  Methodist 
minister  of  the  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence, and  Mrs.  Petty  make  their  home  in 
Rose  Hill.   They  have  two  sons. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1970 


George  M.  Ivey,  chairman  of  the  Board 
28 


of  Directors  of  J.  B.  Ivey  and  Company, 
Charlotte,  will  receive  the  l.h.d.  degree 
from  Pfeiffer  College,  Misenheimer,  N.  C, 
at  its  May  Commencement. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1972 


Henry  F.  Pickett  retired  in  December  as 
medical  photographer  at  Duke  Medical 
Center,  having  served  in  that  capacity  for 
the  past  32  years. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1971 


Stan  R.  Brookshtre,  mayor  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  is  the  first  person  in  the  city's  199- 
year  history  to  be  elected  to  the  office  four 
times. 
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NEXT 

REUNION: 


1971 


After  16  years  as  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  Georgia  State  Col- 
lege, Atlanta,  J.  C.  Horton  Burch  (a.m. 


'29,  ph.d.  '33)  has  given  up  his  adminis- 
trative duties  and  is  devoting  his  time  ex- 
clusively to  being  Professor  of  English  at 
the  same  institution. 
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NEXT 

REUNION: 


1970 


W.  Dortch  Langston  (l  '33)  and  W. 
Dortch  Langston,  Jr.,  '59  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  general  practice  of  law,  as 
partners  under  the  firm  name  of  Langston 
and  Langston,  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  since 
August,    1964. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1970 


During  the  current  academic  year  Dr. 
Vella  Jane  Burch  (a.m.  '33)  is  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of  English  at  Louisiana 
College,  Pineville,  La.  She  is  on  a  mis- 
sionary furlough  from  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Foreign  Mission  Board  in  Switzerland. 

W.  M.  Carver,  postmaster  of  Durham 
since   1962,  retired  on  Dec.  31. 

Last  spring  W.  Albert  Stanbury  (a.m. 


32,  ph.d.  '38)  was  a  member  of  a  five- 
nan  team  of  McGraw-Hill  editors  visiting 
surope  for  an  exchange  of  views  with 
msiness  leaders  in  London,  Paris  and 
;rankfurt.  He  is  chief  editor  of  McGraw- 
lill's  Product  Engineering  magazine. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


Villiam  R.  Lybrook  (ll.b.  '37),  a  vice 
iresident  and  secretary  of  R.  J.  Reynolds 
"obacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
s  also  president  of  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds 
"oundation. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1969 


1.  Thomas  Anderson,  Jr.,  a.m.,  who  has 
«en  associated  with  the  Greenville,  S.  C., 
chool  system  since  1937,  is  presently  su- 
lerintendent  of  The  School  District  of 
Jreenville   County. 

Ashworth  Burslem  has  been  promoted 
iy  Hercules,  Inc.,  from  public  relations 
livision  manager  to  manager  of  press  re- 
ations.  He  had  held  the  former  position 
ince  1955,  working  out  of  the  firm's 
Vilmington,   Del.,   headquarters. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:   1969 


The  Panhellenic  Building  at  East  Ten- 
lessee  State  University  was  named  of- 
icially  in  October  in  ceremonies  honoring 
!lla  V.  Ross  a.m.,  the  school's  Dean  of 
itudents  and  Director  of  Student  Person- 
al Services.  The  dormitory,  which  was 
ompleted  in  1965,  was  named  by  the 
tote  Board  of  Education  Ella  V.  Ross 
lall. 

W>  "7   NEXT 

P    /     REUNION:    1968 

)r.  George  F.  Kirkland,  Jr.,  of  Durham 
i  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Dental 
iociety. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1968 


V.  Horace  Corbett  of  Wilmington,  N. 
-.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  board  of 
rustees    of    Wilmington    College    by    the 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1968 


;.  Frederick  Kreiser  e.e.  of  New  Ca- 
aan,  Conn.,  is  director  of  marketing  in 
tie  climate  control  division  of  The  Sing- 


er   Company,   New   York    City.     He    and 
Mrs.  Kreiser  have  two  sons. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1972 


John  O.  Eidson  ph.d.,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  has  been  named  presi- 
dent of  Georgia  Southern  College,  a  se- 
nior college  of  the  University  System  of 
Georgia  at  Statesboro.  He  will  assume 
his  new  duties  on  July  1. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1972 


George  B.  Plush,  Jr.,  of  Arlington,  Va., 
is  acting  director  of  the  appraisal  staff, 
Public  Buildings  Service,  General  Services 
Administration.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  nationwide 
real  estate  appraisal  program  for  prop- 
erties acquired  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plush  have  two  sons. 
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SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY:    1968 


Joel  A.  Cooper  b.d.  is  minister  of  Cen- 
tral Methodist  Church,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Sidney  L.  Gulledge,  Jr.,  m.e.  of  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  is  a  vice  president  of  Wa- 
chovia Bank  &  Trust  Company.  He  and 
Mrs.  Gulledge  have  three  children,  two 
boys  and  a  girl. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1970 


Richard  S.  Andrews  m.e.  is  director  of 
industrial  relations  for  the  entire  I-XL 
Furniture  Company  organization,  a  divi- 
sion of  Westinghouse  Corp.  His  wife  is 
the  former  Jennie  Frizzelle  '44,  and 
they  make  their  home  in  Elizabeth  City, 
N.  C. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1971 


A  note  from  Sandy  Tecklin  Eberhart 
(Mrs.  W.  Perry)  of  Denver,  Colo.,  says 
that  her  husband  is  executive  director  of 
the  South  Platte  Redevelopment  Commit- 
tee, an  organization  set  up  to  bring  Den- 
ver and  environments  up-to-date,  but  that 
he  is  still  primarily  a  writer  with  a  third 
book  on  the  presses.  She  is  working  again 
for  United  Air  Lines,  this  time  as  a  com- 
puter operator.  They  have  four  children 
ranging  in  ages  from  17  to  8. 

Fitzgerald  S.  Hudson  c.e.,  head  of 
Collier  Cobb  &  Associates  of  Chapel  Hill, 
is  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Surety  Bond  Producers. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1968 


Albert  J.  DeRogatis  of  Scotch  Plains, 
N.  J.,  has  been  elected  a  vice  president  of 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company.  He  is 
executive  director  of  agencies  in  the  com- 
pany's ordinary  agencies  department, 
Newark. 

Chester  P.  Middlesworth,  vice  presi- 
dent and  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Statesville  Record  &  Landmark,  States- 
ville,  N.  C,  was  one  of  seven  Iredell 
County  men  elected  recently  to  serve  as 
trustees  of  Mitchell  College. 

Donald  R.  Moore  has  been  elected 
Vice  President  and  Controller  of  Key- 
stone Steel  &  Wire  Company,  Peoria,  111., 
having  previously  been  controller.  His 
wife  is  the  former  Sylvia  Sommer  '50. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1971 


Ronald  P.  Baptiste  and  Virginia  Floyd 
Baptiste,  together  with  their  five  children, 
have  been  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  since  Jan- 
uary 1966.  Mr.  Baptiste  is  president  and 
general  manager  of  Diversey  Espanola 
S.A.,  a  subsidiary  of  The  Diversey  Cor- 
poration of  Chicago,  for  whom  he  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Development  Committee 
and  a  member  of  the  Corporate  Manage- 
ment Committee.  The  family  is  looking 
forward  to  home  leave  in   1968. 

Marion  Spring  Beaumont  a.m.  re- 
ceived the  ph.d.  in  economics  from  Clare- 
mont  Graduate  School  last  June,  becom- 
ing the  first  woman  to  earn  the  doctorate 
in  economics  from  that  school.  She  is 
now  an  assistant  professor  of  economics, 
and  the  only  woman  on  a  17-man  faculty, 
at  California  State  College,  Long  Beach. 
She  and  her  husband,  Jacques  D.  Beau- 
mont, have  two  daughters,  ages  10  and 
14. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Dye  is  practicing  in- 
ternal medicine  in  New  York  City,  where 
he  is  affiliated  with  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital and  Cornell  Medical  College.  Mrs. 
Dye,  Elaine  Eyster  '56,  m.d.  '60,  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  medicine  at  Cor- 
nell Medical  Center. 

Julius  J.  Gwyn  (ll.b.  '53),  a  lawyer 
in  Reidsville,  N.  C,  has  been  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

MARRIED:  Corinna  Thomas  r.n.,  b.s.n. 
to  Dr.  Rhett  P.  Walker  on  Oct.  16.  Resi- 
dence:   Mobile,   Ala. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1971 


Chaplain   Kenneth   E.    Beane   b.d.   has 
been  selected  for  promotion  to  Lieutenant 

29 


Colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force.  A  vet- 
eran of  15  years  active  duty,  Chaplain 
Beane  is  Base  Chaplain  at  Oxnard  A.F.B.. 
California. 

David  R.  Deener  ph.d.,  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  a  member  of  the 
political  science  faculty  at  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, became  provost  of  the  university 
in  December.  In  this  capacity,  he  will  co- 
ordinate programs,  activities  and  services 
of  the  various  schools  and  colleges,  as 
well  as  the  programs  of  selected  stu- 
dent services. 

James  Yourison  m.e.  has  been  pro- 
moted from  senior  staff  engineer  for  Gen- 
eral Mills'  headquarters  facility  in  Min- 
neapolis to  plant  engineer  for  that  com- 
pany's Toledo  plant.  Mrs.  Yourison  is 
the  former  Betty  Hauser  '51. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:   1971 


BORN:  Second  child  and  first  son  to  Ann 
Rogers  Harris  (Mrs.  E.  C,  Jr.)  and 
Mr.  Harris,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  16. 
Named   Elisha   Carter,   III. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


William  E.  Easterling,  Jr.,  has  been 
promoted  from  assistant  professor  to  as- 
sociate professor  of  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina  Medical   School  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Richard  M.  (Dick)  Groat,  a  major 
league  baseball  player  until  his  retire- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  past  season,  was 
presented  the  Helms  Athletic  Foundation 
Hall  of  Fame  Plaque  in  December.  He 
and   his   family   reside   in   Pittsburgh. 

Mary  Ann  Facemire  McLellan  r.n. 
(b.s.n.ed.  '56)  and  G.  Edward  McLel- 
lan '56  live  in  Bridgeville,  Pa.  He  is  di- 
rector of  industrial  relations  for  Union 
Electric    Steel    Corp.,    Pittsburgh. 

William  V.  Wright  e.e.  has  been 
named  senior  engineer,  Architecture  & 
Technology,  by  I.B.M.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  His  department  is  responsible  for 
preparing  the  specifications  for  all  I.B.M. 
general-purpose  data  processing  systems 
and  for  planning  the  long-range  utiliza- 
tion of  I.B.M.'s  resources  for  developing 
these   systems. 

MARRIED:  William  Patrick  Raiford, 
Jr.,  to  Mary  Brodie  Jones  on  Oct.  21. 
Residence:   Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


John    A.    Baima    of    Wheaton,    111.,    has 
joined    Armour   Pharmaceutical    Company 

30 


C.  Howard  Hardest)',  Jr.,  '43  has  become 
senior  vice  president  of  Continental  Oil 
Company.  He  will  direct  the  company's 
public  affairs,  public  relations,  and  em- 
ployee   relations     throughout    the     world. 


as  manager  of  marketing  research  for  the 
human   specialties   division. 

Curtis  A.  Freund,  Joan  Ware  Freund 
'56,  a.m.  '58,  and  their  two  children  live 
in  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  Mr.  Freund,  an 
attorney,  practices  in  Oakland. 

Alfred  J.  Weinheimer  ph.d.  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:   1969 


James  P.  Wesberry,  Jr.,  is  financial  con- 
sultant to  the  Republic  of  Peru  and  lives 
in  Lima. 

BORN:  Fourth  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Mary  Martin  Williamson  Borden 
(Mrs.  Edwin  B.,  Jr.)  and  Mr.  Borden, 
Goldsboro,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  4.  Named 
Martha  Lee. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1972 


Martin  W.  Doherty  has  his  own  C.P.A. 
office  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Robert  E.  Leak  is  administrator  of  the 
commerce  and  industry  division  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development,  Raleigh.  His 
wife  is  the  former  Martha  Councill. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1972 


Anne  Corpening  Beidler,  formerly  Mrs. 
Norman  R.  Morrison,  has  moved  to  Char- 


John  L.  Moorhead  '35  recently  opened  the 
John  L.  Moorhead  Advertising/Public  Re- 
lations firm  in  Durham.  He  formerly  was 
vice  president  of  Knox  Massey  Division  of 
Tucker    Wayne    &    Company    of   Atlanta. 


lotte,  N.  C,  where  her  husband,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Beidler,  teaches  philosophy  at  Queens 
College.    They  have  three  children. 

Walter  Benjamin  ph.d.  is  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Religion  at  Ham- 
line   University,   St.  Paul,   Minn. 

Roy  R.  Pool,  Jr.,  who  has  the  D.V.M. 
degree  from  the  veterinary  medical  school 
of  Oklahoma  State  University  and  has 
completed  requirements  for  the  ph.d.  in 
comparative  pathology  at  the  University 
of  California,  is  teaching  part-time  at 
O.S.U.  while  being  enrolled  in  special 
studies.  He  and  his  wife  live  in  Stillwa- 
ter, Okla. 

Julian  H.  Stewart,  who  makes  his 
home  in  Monroe,  Ga.,  is  a  law  assistant 
for  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Georgia. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Bar- 
bara Smith  Howell  (Mrs.  F.  Leon) 
and  Mr.  Howell,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  oil 
June   26.    Named   Leah   Ruth. 

Twins,  third  and  fourth  sons,  to  Cyn- 
thia Vtrden  Malone  and  Lt.  Comdr. 
Robert  S.  Malone,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on 
Oct.  14.  Named  Charles  William  and 
Marshall   Harris. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1968 


Donald  A.  Kreps  is  the  national  sales 
manager  for  Rowland  Graphic  Products, 
a  division  of  Rowland  Products  in  Ken- 
sington,  Conn. 

William  O.  Suiter,  Jr.,  Lorilee  Baty 
Suiter  '60  and  their  year-old  son  are  liv- 


C.  Speed  Veal  '40  has  been  named  director, 
community  affairs,  in  the  corporate  home 
office  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
He  joined  the  insurance  company  in  1954. 


ing  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Last  September 
he  joined  Atlas  Chemical  Industries  as 
senior  analyst,  marketing  research,  cor- 
porate planning  and  appraisal  department. 
Thomas  G.  Wilkinson  (m.f.  '59)  is 
working  toward  a  ph.d  in  forest  biochem- 
istry at  Duke,  and  his  wife,  Charlotte 
McDougal  Wilkinson,  is  teaching  civics 
at  Southern  High  School  in  Durham 
County.    They   have   two   boys   3    and    6. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


Andrew  J.  Cottingham,  Jr.  (m.d.  '64), 
who  is  a  resident  in  ophthalmology  ser- 
vice at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  has 
been  promoted  to  Major.  He  resides  with 
his  wife  and  three  sons  in  West  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md. 

Lynda  Sue  Martin  Cunningham 
(Mrs.  Neil  R.)  b.s.n.  of  Moorestown, 
N.  J.,  is  the  new  Director  of  Nursing  at 
the  Hospital  of  the  Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Previously  at 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York,  she  be- 
gan a  career  as  a  staff  nurse  at  Presby- 
terian Hospital  in  New  York.  She  was 
nominated  last  year  for  a  White  House 
Fellowship  from  New  York  State. 

R.  Glenn  Helms,  assistant  operations 
officer  of  the  Durham  office  of  Wachovia 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  has  been  made 
an  assistant  vice  president. 

Joanna  Hollow  ay  (m.a.t.  '62)  is  Mrs. 
Anthony  Nicholson  of  Westport,  Conn. 
She  and  Mr.  Nicholson,  a  teacher  of  phys- 
ics at  Greenwich,  have  one  son. 


Martha  Midgett  Kelly  (Mrs.  Ardie 
L.)  lives  in  Richmond,  Va.,  where  her 
husband  is  librarian  at  the  University  of 
Richmond.    They   have   one   daughter. 

William  H.  Swindell,  Jr.,  is  a  phys- 
icist for  Texas  Instruments  Co.,  Dallas. 
MARRIED:     Doris    E.    Collins    b.s.n. 
m.s.n.    '63)    to    James    R.    Clarke.     Resi- 
dence:  Westland,   Mich. 

Carl  V.  Strayhorn,  Jr.,  (m.h.a.  '64) 
to  Leafy  S.  Pollock  on  Sept.  9.  Residence: 
Wilmington,  Del. 

BORN:  Second  daughter  to  Susan  Friend 
Agria  (Mrs.  John  J.)  and  Dr.  Agria, 
Alma,  Mich.,  on  Nov.  10.  Named  Adriane 
Elizabeth. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to  Dr. 
Russell  J.  Rogers,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Rogers, 
Matthews,  N.  C,  on  Feb.  20.  Named 
Margaret  Lucy   (Mimi). 

First  child  and  son  to  Betsy  Brian 
Rollins  (Mrs.  Donald  C.)  and  Mr.  Rol- 
lins, Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  on  Aug.  27. 
Named  Mark  Alexander. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to  K. 
David  Straub  (m.d.  '65)  and  Jeannette 
Mumford  Straub  b.s.n.  '63,  m.s.n.  '66, 
Durham,  N.  C,  on  Nov.  19.  Named  Jen- 
nifer Lynne. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1970 


Sam  Bundy,  Jr.,  is  head  of  the  business 
department  at  the  Alamance  County  Tech- 
nical Institute,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Donald  R.  Denne  is  Washington,  D. 
C,  operations  manager  for  American 
Hospital  Supply  and  Scientific  Products, 
divisions  of  American  Hospital  Supply 
Corporation. 

Patricia  Hatch  Foster  (Mrs.  Mal- 
colm T.,  Jr.)  b.s.n.  of  University  City, 
Mo.,  is  the  mother  of  two  small  children. 
Her  husband  has  completed  residency  in 
internal  medicine  and  is  with  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  for  two  years  as  a 
physician   in   infectious   diseases. 

Roderick  D.  Gerwe,  who  obtained  the 
PH.D.  degree  from  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity in  1965  and  since  has  held  fellow- 
ships for  study  in  Germany,  joined  Ten- 
nessee Eastman  on  October  1.  His  wife 
is  the  former  Barbara  Williams  '62. 

Since  June  Marcia  Dunning  Groome 
and  H.  Houston  Groome,  Jr.,  have  made 
their  home  in  Lenoir,  N.  C,  where  Mr. 
Groome  is  in  the  private  practice  of  law. 
Previously  he  was  an  attorney  for  U.  S. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Erwin's  sub-committee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  in  Washington.  They 
have   two   sons. 

John  Paul  Kapp  (m.d.  '63,  b.s.m.  '66, 
PH.D.  '67),  an  assistant  resident  in  neuro- 
surgery at  Duke,  received  the   1967  Resi- 


dent's Research  Award  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Neurological  Surgery.  The 
award  is  given  annually  for  the  most  out- 
standing research  work  in  neurological 
surgery  conducted  by  a  member  of  a  hos- 
pital house  staff  on  a  training  program 
in  the  United  States   and  Canada. 

Thomas  W.  Mulford,  who  has  a  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  library  science  from  Syra- 
cuse University,  is  assistant  librarian  at 
Campbell-Ewald  library,  Detroit,  Mich. 

George  H.  C.  Shutt,  III  e.e.  is  attend- 
ing the  Wharton  Graduate  School  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  is  living 
in  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

Newton  C.  Taylor  ll.b.  of  Hunting- 

Just  Published 

How  88,648 
Heavy  Smokers 
Stopped  Smoking 

NEW  YORK— The  Anti-Tobacco 
Center  of  America  has  just  pub- 
lished a  booklet  which  explains 
how  88,648  heavy  smokers  (of 
whom  many  are  physicians)  have 
stopped  smoking  without  straining 
their  will  power.  This  booklet  is 
available  free  of  charge  to  smokers. 
All  you  need  to  do,  to  obtain  it,  is 
to  send  your  name  and  address  to 
The  Anti-Tobacco  Center  of 
America,  Dept.  A-207-A,  276 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York 
City,  10010.  This  offer  is  open 
while  the  supply  of  these  booklets 
lasts. 


Follow  DUKE  Signs  To 

STATLER  HILTON  INN 


ADJACENT  TO  THE 
UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL  CENTER 


2424  ERWIN  ROAD,  DURHAM, 

NORTH  CAROLINA  27705 

919/286-7761 
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don,  Pa.,  was  elected  district  attorney  of 
Huntingdon  County  for  a  four  year  term 
on  Nov.  7.  He  took  office  en  Jan.  1. 
BORN:  Second  daughter  to  Lee  Day 
Theriot  and  Dr.  E.  Dennis  Theriot,  Jr., 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  Oct.  13.  Named 
Julie  Anne. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:   1971 


Sandra  Walsh  Taylor  (Mrs.  Willie  M., 
Jr.)  b.s.n.  is  teaching  obstetrics  at  For- 
syth Hospital  in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
MARRIED:  Charles  M.  Culver  ph.d.  to 
Mrs.  Beverly  Jean  Hughes  on  Oct.  14. 
Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 
Julie  S.   Garrett  to  John   G.   Feni- 


more  on  Aug.  19.  Residence:  Webster, 
N.  Y. 

BORN:  First  son  to  Katherine  Yonkers 
Bowen  (Mrs.  Anthony  J.)  and  Mr. 
Bowen,  Liverpool,  England,  on  Sept.  17. 
Named  Derek  Michael. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  R.  Ames 
Schroeder  and  Carol  Geghuff  Schroe- 
der  '65,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  29. 
Named  Erica  Ames. 

A  daughter  to  Byrd  Satterfield 
Young  and  Warren  Hoyle  Young,  Jr., 
m.e.,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  16. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1972 


Barry  B.  Farnham  has  a  fellowship  in 


Duke  Alumni  say: 

Meet  me  at  the  Downtowner 


DOWNTOWNER1 


MOTOR  INNS 


DURHAM'S  NEWEST  AND  FINEST  MOTOR  INN 

QecUusUtu},:  309  West  Chapel  Hill  St. 

►  156  Units  Durham,  North  Carolina 

►  Color  television  Telephone  919-688-8221 

►  Banquet  facilities 

►  Spacious  parking 

►  and  the.  Qott*  Qlamel  (leAtawiant 


1968  DUKE  UNIVERSITY  BASKETBALL 
CLINIC  FOR  BOYS 

Conducted  by  Coach  Vic  Bubas  and  Staff ! 
Live  on  Campus — Play  in  Indoor  Stadium ! 

June      9-14  Aug.    11-16 

June    16-21  Aug.    18-23 

Ages  9-17,  High  School  Graduates  not  accepted.  Students 
may  attend  one  or  more  sessions.  Enrollment  limited.  Act 
NOW!   Brochures  and  application  will   be  sent  immediately. 

For  further  information,  clip  this  and  send  to  Basketball 
Clinic,   Box  4704,   Duke  Station,   Durham,   N.   C. 

Name     Age 

Street     

VIC    BUBAS  City    State 


educational  administration  at  Illinois 
State  University,  being  one  of  four  to  re- 
ceive awards  for  the  first  time  from  ISU's 
University  foundation. 

William  W.  Fox  (m.d.  '66)  and  Ju- 
dith Ann  Weingarth  Fox  '65  are  living 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  he  is  a  medical 
intern  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and 
she  is  a  teacher  at  the  Community  College 
of  Allegheny  County. 

Stewart  H.  Goodman,  senior  research 
engineer  for  General  Dynamics  Corp., 
Pomona,  Calif.,  has  earned  the  PH.D.  de- 
gree in  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

Joseph  R.  Hedgpeth,  his  wife  and 
daughter  have  moved  to  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  where  they  will  live  for  the  next 
four  years.  During  that  time  Dr.  Hedg- 
peth will  be  doing  an  ob-gyn  residency  at 
the   University   of  Virginia. 

William  W.  McCutchen,  Jr.,  c.e.,  who 
has  a  Master  of  Business  Administration 
degree  from  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration,  is  a  sales 
representative  for  Eli  Lilly  and  Company 
in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

John  M.  Oldham  c.e.,  who  has  an  m.d. 
degree  from  Baylor,  is  interning  in  pedi- 
atrics at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York 
City;  and  James  C.  Oldham  c.e.,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Stanford  Law  School  and  a  m.s.b.a. 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Denver,  is 
an  attorney  in  Denver. 

Grover  A.  Zinn,  Jr.,  b.d.  and  Mary 
Mel  Zinn  a.m.  (ph.d.  '65)  live  in  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio,  where  he  is  an  instructor  in  the 
Department  of  Religion  at  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. 

MARRIED:  Bobbi  Bruton  to  James  W. 
Bobitt  on  Nov.  5.  Residence:  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Louis  A.  Purnell  to  Rosemary  Cath- 
erine Hash  on  Nov.  11.  Residence:  Ar- 
lington, Va. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Rob- 
ert H.  Chambers,  III  and  Mrs.  Cham- 
bers, Providence,  R.  I.,  on  Sept.  20.  Named 
Lisa  Alison. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Linda 
Garrett  Johnson  (Mrs.  Walter  A.) 
and  Mr.  Johnson,  Harbor  City,  Calif.,  on 
July  31.    Named  Wendy  Meroe. 

First  child  and  son  to  James  C.  Old- 
ham c.e.  and  Judith  Hamel  Oldham  '64, 
Denver,  Colo.,  on  July  18.  Named  Nel- 
son H. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1973 


Dennis  P.  Curry  is  a  special  representa- 
tive for  The  Shelby  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Stuart  E.  Duncan  ll.b.  is  a  member 
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)f  the  firm  of  Duncan  and  Bowen,  Chat- 
anooga,  Tenn. 

Thomas  A.  Farr  of  Dunwoody,  Ga.,  is 
i  management  trainee  at  National  Bank 
)f  Georgia,  Atlanta. 

Lt.  (jg)  David  T.  Kingston  of  Beverly, 
>J.  J.,  who  is  making  the  Navy  his  career, 
vas  assigned  to  shore  duty  in  January. 

Capt.  John  W.  Kiser,  Jr.,  is  stationed 
it  New  River  Air  Facility,  Jacksonville, 
^.  C,  where  he  is  training  fledgling  Ma- 
ine helicopter  pilots  to  fly  prior  to  their 
ours  in  Vietnam.  He  spent  13  months 
it  Da  Nang  Marine  Air  Base,  flew  597 
:ombat  missions  and  was  awarded  18  air 
nedals  while  in  Vietnam. 

Peter  K.  Manning  a.m.  (ph.d  '66)  is 
in  assistant  professor  of  sociology  at 
vlichigan  State  University,   East   Lansing. 

Thomas  E.  Rohricht  ll.b.  is  a  mem- 
>er  of  the  law  firm  of  Doherty,  Rumble 
it  Butler,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Terry  M.  Rosenfeld  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
s  a  staff  clinical  psychologist  with  the 
:hildren's  psychiatric  section  of  Trenton 
ttate   Hospital. 

Thomas  E.  Runyan  m.d.  is  a  senior 
esident  in  ophthalmology  at  Walter  Reed 
\imy  Medical  Center.  He  was  awarded 
;econd  place  in  the  1967  SAMA-Eaton 
Vfedical   Illustration   contest. 

Jack  G.  Siler,  who  has  a  ph.d.  in  bio- 
:hemistry,  is  doing  post  doctoral  research 
it  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Carolyn  Jones  Tuchschmid  (Mrs. 
Vxel  L.)  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  is  a 
eacher  of  French  and  English  and  is 
;tudying  for  a  Master's  degree  in  language 
ind  history  at  the  University  of  Geneva. 

B.  Moseley  Waite  ph.d.  has  joined  the 
'acuity  of  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medi- 
:ine,  Winston-Salem,  as  an  assistant  pro- 
essor  of  biochemistry.  He  recently  com- 
peted two  years  of  research  in  Utrecht, 
rhe  Netherlands. 

Robert  S.  Wood  is  with  the  Research 
Division  at  the  Rohm  and  Haas  Company's 
Bristol,  Pa.,  plant.  He  has  a  ph.d.  in  or- 
;anic  chemistry  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  recently  has  been  engaged 
n  postdoctoral  work  at  the  Swiss  Federal 
institute  of  Technology  in  Zurich. 
VIARRIED:  Charles  J.  Loch,  Jr.,  to 
'atricia  Ann  Barrick  on  Nov.  25.  Resi- 
ience:  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

LaVerne  McNiell  to  Leigh  R.  Power 
B  Aug.  12.  Residence:  New  York,  N.  Y. 
JORN:  Second  daughter  to  Elizabeth 
tIickman  Hage  (Mrs.  George  J.)  and 
VIr.  Hage,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  on  Oct.  27. 
Earned  Cathrine  Lyn. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Thomas 
Hayes  Morgan  (ll.b.  '66)  and  Carol 
Preston  Morgan  b.s.n  '64,  Gastonia,  N. 
2.,  on  Nov.   20.    Named  Elizabeth  Ann. 


First  child  and  son  to  Terry  M.  Rosen- 
feld and  Mrs.  Rosenfeld,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
on  Sept.   14.    Named  Jason  Marshall. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1970 


Julian  M.  Aldridge,  Jr.,  b.d.,  pastor  of 
the  Whitakers  Methodist  Church  last  year, 
is  one  of  four  Methodist  ministers  hold- 
ing a  Fellowship  in  Preaching,  awarded 
by  the  Methodist  General  Board  of  Edu- 
cation's Department  of  Ministerial  Edu- 
cation, for  graduate  study  during  the  cur- 
rent year.    He  is  attending  Duke. 

P.  Thomas  Bradbury  is  assistant  city 
editor  of  The  Charlotte  News,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Harry  Broome,  Jr.,  has  been  made  an 
assistant  cashier  of  North  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank,  Charlotte. 

Linden  K.  Cannon,  III  is  an  attorney 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Millard  M.  Riggs  is  sales  represen- 
tative for  Celanese  Resins  in  an  area 
bounded  by  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  Cleveland,  O. 
He,  his  wife  and  daughter  make  their 
home  in  Trafford,  Pa.,  just  outside  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Linda  Grubenmann  Seale  b.s.n.  and 
Richard  C.  Seale  m.f.  are  living  in  Tunk- 
hannock,  Pa.,  where  he  is  a  staff  indus- 
trial engineer  with  the  Charmin  Paper 
Products  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Proc- 
ter &  Gamble  Company. 
MARRIED:  Virginia  Ann  Kliner  b.s.n. 
to  Dr.  Gilbert  S.  Hunn  in  November. 
Residence:   Kensington,  Md. 

Graham  Gordon  Lacy,  Jr.,  ll.b.  to 
Dana  B.  Borden  on  Nov.  11.  Residence: 
Washington,   D.   C. 

Catherine  Leonard  to  Frank  W.  Ben- 
nett, III,  on  July  8.  Residence:  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Jack  S.  Turner  to  Stella  E.  Heald  on 
Sept.  10.  Residence:  Bloomington,  Ind. 
BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  W.  Leigh- 
ton  Carmichael  and  Linda  Erickson 
Carmichael  '65,  Jackson,  Miss.,  on  May 
14.    Named  Christopher  William. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Meriel 
Mitchell  Gregory  and  Richard  M. 
Gregory,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Nov.  26. 
Named  Larsen  Chase. 

A  son  to  Mary  Hanes  Wallace  (Mrs. 
George  R.,  Jr.)  b.s.n.  and  Lieutenant 
Wallace.  Ft.  Bliss,  Texas,  on  Oct.  20. 
Named  George,  III. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:   1970 


John  L.  Sullivan,  a  medical  student  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  lives  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 


Deborah  Donktn  Wells  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam R.,  Ill)  b.s.n.  is  on  the  faculty  of 
Montgomery  Hospital  School  of  Nursing, 
Norristown,  Pa. 

MARRIED:  Jack  Chang  and  Laura  V. 
Oman  b.s.n.  '66  on  Aug.  12.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 


W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 
&  Treasurer 

B.  M.  Rose  '33,  Vice  Pres.-Sec'y 

J.  B.  Coble  '32,  Sales  Rep. 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramseur  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 
ROOFING 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

WATERPROOFING 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

GRADE 

MASONRY 

RESTORATION 

SAND  BLASTING 

AND 
STEAM-CLEANING 

Phone  or  Mail  Four 

Inquiries  to 

Box  708— Phone  G8S-S1S1 


DUKE  IMVERSITY 

DUG  HAILS 


Men's  Campus 

•  Cafeterias — 

Blue  and  White  Room 
University  Room 

•  Oak  Room 


Men's  Graduate  Center 

•  Cafeteria 

•  Coffee  Lounge 
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John  B.  Turbidy  '50  has  been  appointed 
vice  president-personnel  and  organization 
of  the  Celanese  Corporation.  A  native  of 
Rome,  Georgia,  Mr.  Turbidy  was  asso- 
ciated previously   with   ITT  Europe,   Inc. 


Charles  G.  Gunn  '45,  MD  '48,  was  recent- 
ly named  medical  director  of  Hanes  Corpo- 
ration. Hanes  has  thirteen  plants  in  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  New  Mexico,  Virginia, 
and  Canada.  He  joined  the  firm  in  1957. 


Lt.  Edwin  R.  Barnes  BSCE  '63  was  recent- 
ly inducted  into  the  "200  Missions  Club" 
aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  "Constel- 
lation." At  the  time,  he  had  flown  more  than 
230  missions  over  areas  of  North  Vietnam. 


Robert  J.  Jamieson  to  Penelope  Clark 
on  Sept.    10.    Residence:    Newport,   R.   I. 

John  F.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  m.h.a.  to 
Frances  Anne  Rhyne  on  Dec.  9.  Resi- 
dence:  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Judith  A.  Wagoner  to  Jimmy  L.  Rus- 
sell on  June  23.  Residence:  Sepulveda, 
Calif. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Shar- 
on Stetzer  Ferlic  (Mrs.  Donald  C.) 
b.s.n.  and  Dr.  Ferlic,  Durham,  N.  C.  on 
Oct.  6.    Named  Suzanne  Ruth. 

A  son  to  Susan  Handy  Funk  b.s.n.  and 
Ens.  William  F.  Funk  m.f.  '66,  Waipahu, 
Hawaii,  on  Sept.  12.  Named  David 
Stathom. 

Second  daughter  to  Linda  Gambill 
Roberts  and  William  A.  Roberts,  Salis- 
bury, N.  C,  on  Oct.  20.  Named  Amanda 
Kay. 

First  child  and  son  to  Karen  Cooey 
Simpson  and  Lieut.  Terry  A.  Simpson 
e.e.,  Orlando,  Fla.,  on  Feb.  15,  1967. 
Named  Sean  Michael. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Barbara 
Brading  Tison  and  R.  Haskell  (Hack) 
Tison,  Hickory,  N.  C,  on  July  14.  Named 
Gene  Louise. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1970 


H.  C.  Hudgins,  Jr.,  ed.d.  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  education  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  Greensboro  and  is 
executive  director  of  the  Piedmont  As- 
sociation for  School  Studies  and  Services. 


In  the  latter  position,  he  assists  in  plan- 
ning, directing,  and  coordinating  studies 
and  services  for  the  21  administrative 
units  comprising  the  Fifth  Educational 
District  of  the  State. 

Janice  Philbrick  has  an  appointment 
as  a  Management  Intern  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  Washington. 

Walter  G.  Romp  is  enrolled  at  the 
College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  he  and 
his  wife,  Carale  Knutson  Romp  b.s.n. 
'67,  live. 

Elisabeth  Scott  is  working  on  a  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  social  work  at  Smith  Col- 
lege. 

MARRIED:  George  S.  Buck  to  Eliza- 
beth S.  Lobdell  in  June.  Residence:  Carr- 
boro,  N.  C. 

Libby  Falk  to  E.  Roger  Jones,  III,  in 
June.  Residence:  Ft.  Jefferson  Station, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Denise  Galant  to  Lieut.  Leonard  J. 
Schossler,  U.S.A.  on  Aug.  21.  Residence: 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Antoinette  C.  Roser  b.s.n.  to  Kent 
M.  Harrington  on  March  29.  Residence: 
Adelphi,  Md. 

Barbara  L.  Schmidt  b.s.n.  to  Kurt  D. 
Smith.    Residence:  Denver,  Colo. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1973 


Susan  L.  Hagist  b.s.n.,  Helen  M.  Shaw- 
ger  b.s.n.,  and  Mary  K.  Waterfall 
b.s.n.   are   staff  nurses  at  Duke   Hospital. 


Carol  Ann  Hamilton  b.s.n.,  is  work- 
ing at  Los  Angeles  County  General  Hos- 
pital and  is  living  in  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 

G.  Thomas  Pratt,  Jr.,  son  of  George 
Pratt  m.ed.  '40  of  Northampton,  Mass., 
graduated  with  distinction  from  basic 
training  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  on  Oct.  26. 
He  was  designated  "soldier  of  the  cycle," 
winning  the  trophy  as  first  soldier  in  his 
company  of  200,  and  is  currently  taking 
advanced  infantry  training,  also  at  Fort 
Dix. 

MARRIED:  Thomas  F.  Connelly,  Jr., 
m.h.a.  to  Mary  Lou  Masten  on  Nov.  25. 
Residence:    Louisville,  Ky. 

M.  Lynn  Frost  to  Dr.  Jed  Jacobson. 
Residence:   Miami,  Fla. 

Kenneth  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  to  Mary  Ann 
Horney  on  Nov.  11.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Ken- 
neth W.  Mullis,  th.m.  and  Mrs.  Mullis, 
DeLand,  Fla.,  on  Oct.  21.  Named  Sonja 
Lynn. 


Deaths 


William  A.  Lucas  '03,  former  chairman 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Elections,  died  at  his  home  in  Wilson, 
N.  C,  on  Dec.  17.  From  the  time  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1903,  he  was  an  ac- 
tive trial  lawyer  in  the  state  and  federal 
courts,  including  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Lucas, 
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Rand,  Rose  and  Meyer.  Surviving  are  his 
wife  and  three  sisters. 

Dr.  Duncan  Waldo  Holt  '14  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  died  on  Dec.  16  fol- 
lowing an  extended  illness.  He  had  prac- 
ticed medicine  until  his  retirement  in  1960. 
In  addition  to  Mrs.  Holt,  survivors  include  a 
daughter,  Betsy  Clifford  Holt  Jennings 
(Mrs.  Thomas)  '47,  and  a  son,  Duncan 
W.  Holt,  Jr.,  '43,  ll.b.  '49. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Paul  Hyatt  '15  of  Canton,  N. 
C.,  on  Jan.  27,  1966.  His  widow  resides 
in  Canton. 

W.  Luther  Ferrell  '16  l,  of  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  died  on  Nov.  16.  An  ardent 
Duke  supporter,  he  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Athletic  Council  at  Trinity  College 
and  Duke  University  for  many  years.  He 
served  in  the  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  State  Senate,  and  was  an  ac- 
tive Democrat. 

Warren  T.  Whiteside,  Jr.,  '20  of  Aus- 
tin, Texas,  died  on  Oct.  29.  He  was  an 
architect  with  the  State  of  Texas  Building 
Commission  for  17  years;  was  a  member 
of  the  Grace  Methodist  Church  and  had 
been  a  resident  of  Austin  for  23  years. 
His  wife  and  a  daughter  survive. 

Sidney  S.  Farabow  '22  of  Charlotte, 
died  on  Dec.  23.  He  was  the  retired  man- 
ager of  General  Realty  and  Insurance 
Company.  Mrs.  Farabow,  a  son  and  two 
daughters   survive. 

Clara  Barrett  Currie  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam M.)  '23  died  at  her  home  in  Farm- 
ville,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  12  following  a  heart 
attack.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband 
and  one  sister,  Imogene  Barrett  Bar- 
den  (Mrs.  John  G.)  '24. 

David  N.  Hix  '25,  m.ed.  '43,  for  23 
years  a  school  administrator  and  county 
superintendent  for  18  years,  died  on  Dec. 
4  of  a  heart  attack.  A  resident  of  Oxford, 
N.  C,  he  had  been  superintendent  of 
Granville  County  schools  since  1949.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  a  daughter,  two  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Imogene  Hix  Ausbon  '19  and 
Mary  Hix  '30;  and  a  brother,  Edwin  J. 
Hix  '39. 

David  A.  Gaskill  '26  of  Washington, 
|N.  C,  died  on  Dec.  18.  He  had  been 
principal  of  the  Old  Ford  School  for  12 
years. 

C.  Penn  McIntosh  '27  of  Creedmoor, 
N.  C,  died  on  Dec.  12  at  his  home  after 
suffering  an  apparent  heart  attack.  Sur- 
viving is  his  wife,  Margaret  Lyon  Mc- 
Intosh '26,  a  daughter  and  a  brother,  Dr. 
C.  B.  McIntosh  '27. 

Linwood  T.  Jones  '28,  a  trial  attorney 
with  the  Justice  Department's  land  acqui- 
sition section  for  26  years,  died  on  Nov. 
30  at  his  home  in  Washington.  Survivors 
include  his  widow,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 


Rev.  Paul  G.  Stradley  a.m.  '32  died 
on  May  6  at  his  home  in  Lenoir  City, 
Tenn.  Surviving  is  his  wife,  who  is  mak- 
ing her  home  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  and 
Emory,  Va. 

Mildred  Gant  Stites  Reed  '33,  a.m. 
'35,  wife  of  John  F.  Reed  a.m.  '35, 
PH.D.  '36,  president  of  Fort  Lewis  Col- 
lege, Durango,  Colo.,  died  on  June  16. 
She  had  been  ill  for  more  than  a  year. 
In  addition  to  Dr.  Reed,  she  is  survived 
by  three  sons,  one  being  Robert  Mar- 
shall Reed  '63  of  Pullman,  Wash. 

Lacy  H.  Burns  b.d.  '37,  a  Methodist 
leader  in  West  Virginia,  died  on  Nov.  28 
in  the  Methodist-operated  Union  Protes- 
tant Hospital,  Clarksburg,  after  an  appar- 
ent heart  attack.  He  had  been  attending 
the  statewide  bishop's  convention  for 
Methodist  ministers  when  stricken.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  Lewis- 
burg  Methodist  Church.  Surviving  are  his 
widow,  a  son,  and  several  daughters,  one 
being  Rebecca  Burns  Aldridge  (Mrs. 
J.  M.,  Jr.)   '62,  a.m.  '64. 

Eleanor  Nevius  Carter  (Mrs.  J.  S. 
Reid)  '40  died  on  Oct.  30  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. She  was  a  resident  of  Carrollton, 
Ga.,  and  is  survived  by  her  husband. 

John  R.  Overman  '44,  m.d.  '50,  asso- 
ciate director  for  collaborative  research 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases  and  former  Duke  Uni- 
versity professor,  died  on  Nov.  7  of  an 
apparent  heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Be- 
thesda,  Md.  He  had  also  been  associate 
clinical  professor  of  medicine  at  George 
Washington  University  since  1965.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  four  children. 

M.  Bailey  Gulledge  '45  of  Albemarle, 
N.  C,  died  on  Nov.  26  following  a  brief 
illness.  He  was  an  agent  at  the  Albemarle 
Insurance  Agency,  a  Pfeiffer  College  trus- 
tee, past  president  of  the  Albemarle  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  a  steward  of  the 
Central  Methodist  Church.  In  addition  to 
his  wife  and  three  children,  survivors  in- 
clude his  father,  S.  L.  Gulledge  '15,  and 
two  brothers,  Sidney  L.  Gulledge,  Jr., 
m.e.  '45  and  James  Lee  Gulledge  '54; 
and  a  sister,  Jane  Gulledge  Winecoff 
(Mrs.  Frank)  '52. 

R.  Vernon  Jeter  '45  m.d.  '52  died  on 
Nov.  1.  A  native  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  he  had 
practiced  medicine  in  Plymouth  since 
1955.  He  was  associated  with  the  Ply- 
mouth Clinic  and  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Washington  County  Hospital. 
His  wife,  a  daughter  and  two  sons  survive. 

Phillip  Ward  Broom  m.e.  '53,  a  Ma- 
jor in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force,  was  killed  in 
action  in  Bien  Hoa  Province  on  Nov.  3. 
His  widow  and  two  sons  of  Gastonia,  N. 
C,  and  his  father,  who  lives  in  Monroe, 
N.  C,  survive. 


Clark  Overley  ee  '60  died  unexpected- 
ly on  Oct.  24  at  his  home  in  Ardmore, 
Pa.  He  had  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in 
mathematics  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  was  employed  as  a  programmer 
analyst  for  the  Sun  Oil  Company  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Mrs.  Overley  and  two  small 
sons  survive. 

Joseph  N.  McIntire  e.e.  '65  of  Golds- 
boro,  N.  C,  a  graduate  student  in  the 
School  of  Engineering  at  Duke,  died  on 
Nov.  26.  His  parents  and  a  brother, 
Thomas  McIntire  '63  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
survive. 


J.  SOUTHGATE  &  SON 

Incorporated 

INSURANCE  SPECIALISTS 

Established    1872 
Durham's    Oldest    Business    Firm 

Bonds — Marine 

Fire — Casualty — Automobiles 

North    Carolina    National    Bank    Bldg. 
Tel.    682-9188 


The  Social,  Civic,  and 
Convention  Center  of 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Richard  Arey,  Manager    Telephone  682-1101 
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CENTENNIAL  OBSERVANCE 

April  19-20 
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Area  Chairmen  in  the  Alumni  Mailing  Room 
Learning  the  details  of  Loyalty  Fund  solicitation 


News  of  Alumni 


APPROXIMATELY  FORTY  Loyalty 
Fund  area  chairmen  and  workers  were 
on  campus  at  the  Alumni  House  on 
January  20  for  a  half-day  of  discussion 
of  the  details  of  conducting  the  area 
phase  of  the  University's  annual  giving 
program  for  1967-68.  The  meeting 
came  shortly  after  release  of  a  Loy- 
alty Fund  Mid-year  Report  which  in- 
dicated that  $526,000  had  been  raised 
at  that  date  toward  a  $1,000,000  goal 
which  must  be  met  by  June   30. 

A  morning  workshop  conducted  by 
the  alumni  office  was  followed  by  a 
luncheon  presided  over  by  Blanche 
Barringer  Brian  (Mrs.  Earl  W.)  '22, 
A.M.  '31,  a  newly  elected  University 
trustee.  She  introduced  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Lewis,  vice  provost  and  dean  of  arts 
and  sciences,  who  discussed  proposed 
curriculum  reforms. 

Ralph  S.  Pitts  '30,  area  chairman 
for  Morganton,  North  Carolina,  was 
elected  at  the  luncheon  to  serve  a  two- 
year  term  on  the  Duke  National  Coun- 
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cil  as  area  chairman  representative.  He 
succeeds  Frank  Bevacqua  '29. 

Alumnae  Weekend 

"New  Dimensions  in  Learning"  will 
be  the  theme  of  the  1968  Alumnae 
Weekend,  April  18-20.  In  addition  to 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Nursing 
School  and  The  Woman's  College 
Alumnae  Associations,  featured  events 
include  the  Fifth  Annual  School  of 
Nursing  Alumnae  Lecture,  delivered 
this  year  by  Mrs.  Lula  Wolf  Hassen- 
plug,  dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing  at 
UCLA;  a  lecture  on  China  and  Viet- 
nam by  Dr.  Donald  G.  Gillin,  associate 
professor  of  history;  and  an  address  by 
Mrs.  George  W.  Paschal,  Jr.,  immedi- 
ate past  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Art  Society.  A  number  of 
panel  discussions  revolving  about  the 
weekend  theme  will  also  be  held. 

Social  events  during  the  weekend 
will  be  highlighted  by  an  afternoon 
tea    on    Friday    honoring    Dr.    Myrtle 


Irene  Brown,  new  dean  of  the  School 
of  Nursing;  Dr.  M.  Margaret  Ball,  out- 
going dean  of  The  Woman's  College; 
and  University  trustees  Miss  Nancy 
Hanks  '49,  Estelle  Flowers  Spears 
(Mrs.  Marshall  T,  Sr.)  '14,  Mary 
Duke  Biddle  Semans  (Mrs.  James  H.) 
'34,  and  Blanche  Barringer  Brian  (Mrs. 
Earl  W.)  '22,  A.M.  '31. 

Law  Day- 
Five  Law  School  classes  will  hold 
reunions  in  conjunction  with  Law  Day, 
April  19-20.  The  classes  are:  1933, 
1948,  1953,  1958,  and  1963.  Alumni 
from  other  classes  will  also  return  to 
the  campus  for  a  weekend  which  will 
feature  several  speakers  discussing 
"Strikes  by  Public  Employees." 

In  addition  to  social  activities  for 
individual  classes  and  other  alumni, 
the  weekend  will  be  highlighted  by  the 
Law  Alumni  Association  annual  lun- 
cheon meeting  and  the  School's  Cen- 
tennial Observance. 


We  couldn't 
photograph  the 

typical  Hanes 
customer. 


The  typical  user  of  Hanes  products  just 
doesn't  exist. 

There  are  all  the  fashionable  women  who 
buy  Hanes  hosiery.  Teenagers.  Young  adults. 
Grandmothers. 

Father  and  son  alike  insist  on  Hanes  under- 
wear, sportswear  and  athletic  uniforms.  " 

The  whole  family  wears  our  socks,  and  sleeps 
in  our  sleepwear. 


-.^  The  bassinet  set  gurgles  its  praise  of 
~~Hanes  infants'  wear. 
So,  we  just  couldn't  select  one  type  as  the 
average  Hanes  customer. 
But  we  did  find  that  all  Hanes  customers  have 
one  thing  in  common. 
They  buy  our  products  for  consistent  quality 
and  value.  Two  things  the  Hanes  name 
has  always  stood  for. 
And  always  will. 
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HANES  CORPORATION 
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Every  member  of  every  family  cart  hang  something  we  make  on  the  clothesline 


R.  Gregory  Porter,  Ul  (Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  '64) 
aneUNew  England  Life's  Rend  F.  Guode,  [University  of  Richmond  '65) 


Read  Goode's  idea  led  to 
an  extra  $250,000  in 

business  in  a 
single  yean 

His  idea  was 
Greg  Porter* 


While  Read  F.  Goode  was  still  in  college,  he  worked  with 
Gregory  Porter  for  a  prominent  Richmond  investment  firm. 
Greg  stayed  with  the  brokerage  firm,  but  Read  entered  the 
insurance  business  with  New  England  Life. 

Several  years  later,  when  each  was  established  in  his  own 
field.  Read  had  an  idea  which  he  believed  could  benefit 
them  both,  and  benefit  their  clients,  too.  He  suggested  that 
he  and  Greg  cooperate,  whenever  possible,  to  offer  balanced 
financial  programs  to  their  clients.  Greg  agreed. 

Together,  they  analyze  a  prospect's  needs,  with  Read  set- 
ting up  the  fixed  dollar  portion  through  insurance,  and  Greg 
handling  the  variable  dollar  portfolio  through  investments. 

The  idea  has  proved  abundantly  productive,  In  the  last 
12  months.  Read's  new  business  from  this  source  alone  has 
totalled  more  than  S250.000— an  impressive  portion  of  an 
equally  impressive  SI, 535, 000  total. 

"This  is  typical  of  what  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  when  I 
chose  the  insurance  field,  "says  Goode.  "I  wanted  a  business  in 
which  initiative  and  ideas  paid  off.  I  wanted  opportunity,  with 
a  large  measure  of  freedom,  and  I've  certainly  found  it  here." 

The  following  Duke  Alumni  are  New  England  Life  Agents: 


Read  Goode's  choice  of  a  life  insurance  career  was  ideal 
for  him.  And  his  choice  of  New  England  Life  has  given  him 
the  added  advantages  of  the  prestige,  resources  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  oldest  mutual  life  insurance  company  in  America. 

Could  such  a  career  be  as  rewarding  for  you?  A  sound 
(and  simple)  first  step  is  to  send  for  New  England  Life's 
Personality  Aptitude  Analyzer,  which  can  give  us  both  a 
preliminary  opportunity  to  find  out  if  this  business  and  this 
company  are  right  for  you. 

Not  everyone  qualifies  — in  fact,  less  than  half  of  the  men 
who  take  our  Personality  Aptitude  Analyzer  are  urged  to 
investigate  a  career  with  us  further. 

But  for  those  who  do  qualify,  we  offer  a  substantial  train- 
ing salary,  an  exceptional  training  program,  and  the  kind  of 
freedom  to  grow  as  you  want,  with  the  kind  of  people  you 
want  to  do  business  with. 

Interested?  Write  to  George 
G.  Joseph,  CLU,  Sr.  V.P.,  New 
England  Life,  501  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02117. 


New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 


George  P.  Clark,  CLU,  '45,  High  Point,  N.C. 
Frederick  C.  Farmer,  '65,  Charlotte 
Irwin  R.  Hale,  '36,  Philadelphia 
Edwin  R.  Lyon,  Jr..  '59,  Charlotte 


Edward  T.  McCormiek,  Jr.,  '61  New  York 
E  R.  McMillin,  Jr.,  General  Agent 

'40,  Nashville 
Harry  M.  Piper,  CLU,  '56,  Tampa 


Kenneth  V.  Rohinson,  '51,  Hartford 
Norman  L.  Wherrett,  CLU, 

'38,  San  Francisco 
Charles  R.  Williams,  '48,  Manchester 
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Spring  and  morning  mist  on  the  main  quadrangle. 


East  and  West 


FOR  AMERICAN  graduate  schools, 
threats  have  become  realities.  The 
threats,  which  have  existed  for  more 
than  a  year,  are  sharply  reduced  fed- 
eral financing  and  a  loss  of  students  to 
the  Draft.  "Both  of  these,"  said  Grad- 
uate School  Dean  Richard  L.  Pred- 
more,  "have  now  become  firm  realities." 
And  the  realities  have  made  realistic 
planning  and  budgeting  practically 
impossible. 

Budgets  "cannot  be  safely  shaped  to 
the  size  of  student  bodies  because  bud- 
get planning  must  be  completed  be- 
fore  the   major   effects   of   the   present 


draft  regulations  can  be  known  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,"  said  Dr. 
Predmore,  who  served  during  1966- 
67  as  chief  of  the  Graduate  Academic 
Programs  Branch  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 

In  addition,  uncertainties  on  the 
graduate  level  are  affecting  undergradu- 
ate education,  for  many  universities 
use  a  large  number  of  graduate  stu- 
dents to  teach  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate undergraduate  courses.  This  is 
especially  true  at  large  state  univer- 
sities, he  said.  "Even  at  Duke  we 
would    be    hard   pressed    to    man    oua 
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freshman  science  labs  if  we  could  not 
recruit  an  adequate  number  of  grad- 
uate assistants.  Present  prospects  look 
dim,"  he  admitted. 

Housing  also  is  involved.  "If  we 
knew  the  number  of  graduate  students 
we  will  lose  to  the  Draft,"  he  said,  "we 
could  admit  more  of  the  undergradu- 
ate students  who  have  applied  but  can- 
not be  admitted  for  lack  of  dormitory 
space."  The  solution  to  the  dilemma 
may  be  to  give  preference,  among 
equally  well  qualified  candidates  for  ad- 
mission, to  those  not  eligible  to  be 
drafted,     including     women,     veterans, 


foreigners,  applicants  over  draft  age, 
and  those  not  physically  qualified  for 
military  service. 

In  discussing  the  relationship  between 
graduate  education  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, Dr.  Predmore  said  that  "the 
launching  of  the  first  Russian  Sputnik 
caused  the  federal  government  to  con- 
sider whether  the  Soviet  Union  was 
getting  ahead  of  the  United  States  in 
certain  areas  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy. In  a  mood  of  concern  and  with 
heightened  awareness  that  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  and  perhaps  its  very  sur- 
vival depend  on  the  nation's  ability  to 


turn  out  increasing  numbers  of  highly 
trained  men  and  women,  the  congress 
began  to  appropriate  larger  and  larger 
sums  to  graduate  education  and  to 
scientific  research. 

"Both  the  government  and  the  aca- 
demic community  felt  some  initial  mis- 
givings as  they  joined  forces  to  enlarge 
graduate  training  capacity  in  the  United 
States.  However,  most  people  would 
call  the  joint  venture  successful:  the 
country's  capacity  to  produce  increas- 
ing numbers  of  highly  trained  people 
has  clearly  been  enlarged.  Until  re- 
cently both  partners  seemed  to  have 
acquired  considerable  confidence  in  one 
another. 

"But,"  said  Dr.  Predmore,  "the 
confidence  of  the  academic  commu- 
nity has  been  considerably  shaken 
over  the  past  year;  first,  because  the 
support  of  graduate  education  has 
been  cut  back,  and,  second,  because 
the  government's  draft  policy  makes 
sound  university  planning  and  budget- 
ing well-nigh  impossible." 

Outlining  specific  government  cut- 
backs. Dr.  Predmore  said  new  NASA 
Traineeships  have  been  abolished;  the 
National  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation 
Fellowships  have  been  reduced  to  150; 
the  Public  Health  Service  Fellowships 
have  declined  in  number;  new  Nation- 
al Defense  Graduate  Fellowships  have 
been  reduced  by  45  per  cent  (this  was 
the  largest  federal  program  in  support 
of  Ph.D.  training).  He  also  noted  that 
the  largest  single  source  of  support  for 
graduate  students  is  the  research 
grants  and  contracts  held  by  depart- 
ments and  individual  professors.  "All 
indications  are  that  this  kind  of  sup- 
port will  become  harder  to  get,"  he 
said. 

Recent  Draft  regulations  expose  all 
able-bodied  male  graduating  seniors 
and  all  able-bodied  first-year  graduate 
students  to  the  possibility  of  early  draft 
call,  excepting  medical  and  divinity 
students. 

"Under  such  conditions  as  these,"  he 
asked,  "how  can  a  university  wisely  de- 
termine how  many  of  its  scarce  re- 
sources to  allocate  to  the  uncertainties 
of  graduate  education?  But  if  it  skimps 
on  graduate  education,  who  will  teach 
its  classes  three,  four,  and  five  years 
from  now?" 

No  one  yet  has  answered  the  ques- 
tions. 
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Brainy  But  Not  Brawny 

For  years  now  the  admissions  of- 
fice has  hailed  each  entering  freshman 
class  as  the  possessor  of  academic  cre- 
dentials more  respectable  than  those  of 
any  preceding  class.  But  if  the  fresh- 
men have  been  going  up  in  one  respect, 
they  have  been  coming  down  in  an- 
other— at  least  on  West  Campus.  They 
are  not  as  physically  fit  as  their  pre- 
decessors. 

"When  a  student  is  accepted  for  ad- 
mission to  Duke,  we  know  a  lot  about 
his  academic  potential,"  said  Dr.  John 
A.  Friedrich,  professor  of  physical  ed- 
ucation and  head  of  the  department  on 
West  Campus.  "What  we  don't  know 
is  how  he  shapes  up  physically,  yet  we 
know  his  health  and  well-being  are 
vital  to  his  all-round  development."  Dr. 
Friedrich  wastes  little  time  in  deter- 
mining how  his  freshmen  charges 
"shape  up."  And  the  results  of  nu- 
merous tests  administered  during  the 
first  of  a  required  four  semesters  of 
physical  education  indicate  that  the 
freshmen  do  not  shape  up  very  well 
at  all  compared  to  students  of  a  dec- 
ade ago. 

"Other  colleges  and  universities  are 
also  finding  their  new  students  less  fit 
than  heretofore,"  said  Dr.  Friedrich. 
"I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  nature 
of  our  society  is  to  blame  for  the  con- 
dition." He  points  specifically  at  the 
automobile  and  television  set.  Also,  he 
claims  that  the  majority  of  college 
freshmen  have  had  no  physical  educa- 
tion classes  in  their  final  two  years  of 
high  school.  "If  we  could  have  better 
high  school  PE  programs  with  better 
facilities  and  added  incentives  for  stu- 
dents to  participate  in  intramural  ath- 
letics, I  think  there  would  be  an  imme- 
diate improvement  in  the  physical  con- 
dition of  college  freshmen." 

Until  that  happens,  Dr.  Friedrich 
has  devised  an  elaborate  physical 
training  program  which  consists  of 
readings,  lectures,  films  and  demonstra- 
tions, and  participation  in  various  ath- 
letic activities — all  of  which  are  in- 
tended to  encourage  students  to  con- 
tinue physical  activity  and  follow 
reasonable  health  practices  not  only 
during  their  years  in  college  but 
throughout  their  lives. 
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Poltergeist  or  Typo 

Named  professorships  sometimes 
constitute  a  mouthful  of  title.  They 
also  can  be  a  copy  editor's  nightmare — 
such  as  in  this  item  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal. "Dr.  Taylor  Cole,"  the  item  read, 
"provost  of  Duke  University,  and 
James  B.  Duke,  professor  of  political 
science,  will  speak  tonight  at  a  7 
o'clock  meeting  of  Louisville  alumni  at 
Executive  Inn."  Dr.  Cole  definitely 
spoke  at  the  meeting.  No  one  reported 
having  heard  Professor  Duke. 

Dr.  Cole,  of  course,  is  University 
provost  and  James  B.  Duke  Professor 
of  Political  Science. 


The  Winners 

The  Duke  International  Law  Moot 
Court  team  recently  won  first  place  in 
the  Jessup  National  Moot  Court  Com- 
petition by  defeating  a  team  from  the 
University  of  Miami,  Florida,  in  the 
national  finals  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Duke  also  won  two  other  top  awards 
in  the  competition.  The  team  presented 
the  "best  brief,"  and  Duke  oralist  Gar- 
rett E.  Brown  was  cited  for  the  "best 
individual  performance." 


Demonstration  Coverage 

The  student  demonstrations  which 
occurred  at  Duke  from  April  5 
through  April  21  in  support  of  col- 
lective bargaining  rights  and  higher 
wages  for  the  University's  non-aca- 
demic personnel  will  be  reported  at 
length  in  the  spring  issue  of  the 
News  Register.  At  this  writing,  the 
spring  issue  of  the  News  Register  is 
being  prepared  and  will  soon  be  in 
the  mails. 

The  decision  to  report  the  dem- 
onstrations in  the  News  Register 
rather  than  the  Register  was  made 
for  two  reasons:  (1)  the  News  Reg- 
ister can  be  produced  faster  than 
the  Register  and  has  a  more  flexible 
format;  and  (2)  the  News  Register 
is  sent  to  all  alumni  whereas  the 
Register  is  sent  only  to  contributors 
to  the  Duke  University  Loyalty 
Fund. 


Duke  defeated  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  Stanford  University  in 
semi-final  competition  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Law  School  before  advancing 
to  the  finals.  Earlier,  the  Duke  team 
had  won  a  regional  competition  with 
victories  over  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Georgetown  University  teams. 

The  competition  is  named  for  Philip 
C.  Jessup,  the  American  Justice  sitting 
with  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
in  The  Hague,  Netherlands. 

Hospital  Figures 

Intercom,  a  Medical  Center  publica- 
tion, recently  issued  some  figures  for 
1967  which  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
Hospital's  service  to  the  sick.  During 
the  year,  21,433  inpatients  were  ac- 
commodated for  an  average  stay  of 
10.25  days  per  patient.  In  addition,  the 
Hospital  handled  14,582  emergency 
visits;  1,593  births;  116,309  public  out- 
patient visits;  111,453  private  out-pa- 
tient visits;  13,725  surgical  operations; 
filled  182,500  prescriptions;  and  served 
1,085,989  meals.  In  giving  this  ser- 
vice, the  Hospital  had  to  process 
3,662,641  pounds  of  laundry. 

The  Ultimate  Surprise 

The  presidential  campaign  has  al- 
ready been  filled  with  enough  surprises 
that  leave  television  commentators 
groping  for  words,  but  perhaps  the  ul- 
timate surprise — not  to  mention  the 
ultimate  candidate — would  be  one  pro- 
posed by  a  member  of  the  Duke  Stu- 
dents for  Stassen  Club  and  reported  in 
The  Duke  Chronicle  by  Steven  Dott- 
heim,  a  freshman.  In  a  lively  article 
about  a  lively  meeting  of  nine  club 
members,  Mr.  Dottheim  wrote  that  "in 
case  the  unlikelihood  that  Stassen 
should  falter  actually  occurs,  one  fol- 
lower proposed  that  William  McKinley 
become  their  candidate.  He  stated  that 
McKinley  had  his  body  frozen  in  the 
hope  that  when  scientifically  possible 
he  would  be  restored  to  life  and  good 
health.  With  the  aid  of  Christian  Bar- 
nard and  other  specialists  a  bid  by 
McKinley  could  become  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility, it  was  noted."  Which  goes  to 
show  that  only  outside  the  Duke  Stu- 
dents for  Stassen  Club  is  truth  stranger 
than  fiction. 


News  of  Alumni:  Commencement  and  Reunions 


Duke  alumni  and  the  department  of 
alumni  affairs  have  a  new  home  on 
West  Campus  that  this  year  is  being 
used  for  the  first  time  as  headquar- 
ters for  returning  alumni  and  their 
families  during  a  Commencement  and 
Reunion  Weekend.  The  home,  for- 
merly the  University  president's 
house,  was  renovated  last  summer  and 
occupied  by  the  alumni  department 
in  early  fall.  Located  at  2138  Cam- 
pus Drive  (at  the  West  Campus  traf- 
fic circle),  the  Alumni  House,  as  the 
building  now  is  known,  has  facilities 
vastly  superior  to  what  alumni  were 
accustomed  to  in  the  old  offices  in 
the  Union  Building. 

Returning  to  the  campus  for  special 
reunion  events  this  year  are  the  Half 
Century  Club,  the  Golden  Anniver- 
sary Class  of  1918,  the  Silver  Anni- 
versary Class  of  1943,  the  classes  of 
1919-1920,  the  classes  of  1937-1938- 
1939-1940,  the  classes  of  1947-1948- 
1949,  and  the  Tenth  Anniversary 
Class  of  1958.  In  addition,  numerous 
events  are  being  held  which  are  open 
to  alumni  from  classes  not  having  re- 
unions. 

Highlighting  the  weekend  are  the 
National  Council  luncheon,  the  Gen- 
eral Alumni  Dinner,  the  Engineering 
Alumni  Association  Luncheon,  an 
Alumni  Service  of  Worship,  a  Hoof 
'n'  Horn  production  of  Sweet  Char- 
ity, and  the  Tenth  Annual  Alumni 
Lecture  Series,  "Duke  University  and 
the  Year  2000." 

FRIDAY,  MAY  31 

8:00  a.m.  Alumni  Golf  Tournament, 
Duke   University   Golf   Course. 

9:00  a.m.  Main  Registration,  Alumni 
House,  2138  Campus  Drive. 

2:00  p.m.  On-campus  housing  avail- 
able, West  Campus  Residence  Halls. 

6:00  p.m.  Junior- Versity  Programs  be- 
gin. 

6:30  p.m.  Classes  of  1937-1940  Joint 
Reunion  Social  Hour,  Dinner,  and 
Dance,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  University  I 
and  II  Ballrooms. 

Class  of  1943  Social  Hour  and 
Dinner,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Hill  Room 
and  Washington  Duke   Ballroom. 

Class  of  1958  Social  Hour  and 
Dinner,  Voyager  Inn. 

8:00  p.m.  Classes  of  1947,  1948,  and 
1949  Joint  Reunion  Open  House. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  1 

8:00  a.m.  Alumni  Golf  Tournament, 
Duke   University   Golf  Course. 

9:00  a.m.  Registration,  Alumni  House 
2138  Campus  Drive. 

Classes  of   1937,    1938,    1939,   and 
1940    Breakfast,     Cambridge     Room, 
West  Campus  Union. 
10:30  a.m.    Alumni       Lecture       Series. 
"Duke  and  the  Year  2,000."    Biologi- 
cal Sciences  Auditorium. 
12:15  p.m.    Engineering    Alumni    Asso- 
ciation   Annual     Luncheon     Meeting. 
Room  A  &  B,  Graduate  Center. 
12:30  p.m.    Class     of     1918    Luncheon. 
Old    Trinity    Room,    West    Campus 
Union. 

Class  of   1943   Picnic,  Duke   Base- 
ball Park. 

1:00  p.m.  Duke  University  National 
Council  Luncheon.  Ballroom,  West 
Campus    Union. 

2:30-3:30  p.m.    Campus  bus  tours. 

4:00  p.m.  Classes  of  1947,  1948,  1949 
Reception  and  Open  House,  Holiday 
Inn  Downtown. 

4:45  p.m.  Lawn  Band  Concert,  West 
Campus  Quadrangle. 

6:00  p.m.  General  Alumni  Dinner. 
Great  Hall,  West  Campus  Union. 

8:30  p.m.  Hoof  'n'  Horn  Show. 
"Sweet  Charity,"  Page  Auditorium. 

9:00  p.m.  Class  of  1958  Open  House. 
Duke  University  Golf  Course  Club 
House. 

Class   of    1943    Open   House,   Var- 
sity D  Room,  Indoor  Stadium. 


Tea  and  talk 


SUNDAY,  JUNE  2 

8:30  a.m.  Alumni  Service  of  Wor- 
ship, University  Chapel.  Dr.  Wilson 
O.  Weldon  bd  '34,  Preacher. 

9:00  a.m.  Registration,  Alumni  House, 
2138   Campus   Drive. 

9:45  a.m.  Classes  of  1947,  1948,  1949 
Brunch,  Graduate  Center,  Rooms 
ABC. 

Class  of  1943  Brunch,  Cambridge 
Room,  West  Campus  Union. 
11:00  a.m.  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  Uni- 
versity Chapel,  Dr.  James  T.  Cleland, 
Preacher. 
12:30  p.m.  Half  Century  Club  Lun- 
cheon, Ballroom,  West  Campus 
Union.  Induction  of  Class  of  1918 
into  the  Half  Century  Club. 

Reading  of  the  Oath  of  Hippoc- 
rates for  graduates  in  Medicine,  Uni- 
versity Chapel. 

1:00  p.m.  Joint  Luncheon,  Classes  of 
1919  and  1920,  Coffee  Lounge, 
Graduate  Center. 

3:30  p.m.  Carillon  Recital,  Ronald  M. 
Barnes,  Carillonneur. 

4:30  p.m.  Organ  Recital,  Rudolph  J. 
Kremer,  Interim  Organist.  Duke 
Chapel. 

6:00  p.m.  Outdoor  Reception  for  grad- 
uates, East  Campus. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  3 

8:30  a.m.    Air       Force        and       Navy 

R.O.T.C.  Commissioning  Exercises. 
10:00  a.m.    Graduation  Exercises,  Duke 
Indoor  Stadium. 
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The  new  Alumni  House 


Baccalaureate 


Happiness 
Outside  the 
Marketplace 


By  Mary  Hart 


Inspired  no  doubt  by  my  grandfather, 
I  once  considered  a  career.  Just  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  century  he  retired 
from  his  business  enterprises,  and,  be- 
ing a  Mason  and  having  had  rather  ex- 
tensive experience  in  dealing  with  peo- 
ple, he  was  asked  to  come  to  the  Ma- 
sonic Orphanage  in  Oxford,  North 
Carolina,  as  superintendent  to  fill  out 
the  year.  He  closed  his  home  in  Ra- 
leigh and  moved  to  Oxford  with  his 
family,  consisting  then  of  his  wife  and 
two  unmarried  daughters,  my  mother 
being  the  older.  They  lived  in  a  very 
romantic  looking  old  building,  the  cen- 
tral part  of  which  was  the  chapel, 
flanked  on  each  side  by  large  wings 
with  broad,  shady  verandas.  One  wing 
housed  the  residence  quarters  for  the 
superintendent  and  his  family.  Here 
my  grandfather  remained  until  his 
death  fourteen  years  later,  without 
compensation  other  than  his  mainte- 
nance, each  year  being  asked  if  he 
would  stay  one  more  year  until  the  di- 
rectors could  find  the  right  man  for 
the  job.  My  mother  and  father  were 
married  in  the  orphanage  chapel  with 
the  orphans  as  guests.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  only  career  I  ever  thought 
of  embarking  upon  was  to  have  an  or- 
phanage. 

I  never  got  my  orphanage.  We  did 
have  six  children  of  our  own  and  I  am 
thankful  that  they  were  not  orphaned. 
A  husband,  six  children,  one  by  one, 
and  a  large  home  do  not  constitute  a 
job  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  but 
it  was  a  job  for  me  and  I  worked  at  it. 
It  is  more  work  for  young  mothers  now 
than  when  I  first  had  a  family.  Help 
was  more  plentiful  and  hours  of  work 
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were  longer.  I  have  read  that  modern 
technology  has  made  a  woman's  place 
in  the  home  the  loneliest  place  there 
is.  She  has  many  mechanical  aids  to 
help  her,  but  few  or  no  human  ones. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  has  gained  a 
tremendous  amount  of  independence 
and  self-reliance.  And  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  if  a  home  and  a  family  are 
what  you  want,  you  have  something 
worth  working  for. 

Our  children  at  a  very  early  age 
were  aware  of  the  path  that  I  had 
chosen  for  life.  At  a  family  dinner  my 
uncle  asked  Elizabeth,  age  four,  what 
she  was  going  to  be  when  she  grew  up. 
Without  hesitation  she  replied,  "I'm 
going  to  be  a  doctor  like  Daddy  and 
go  to  the  Hospital  every  day."  Where- 
upon Julia,  aged  two  and  a  half,  imme- 
diately piped  up,  "I'm  going  to  be  no- 
body, like  Mother,  and  stay  home  with 
the  children!" 

Normally,  that  is  what  a  non-career 
woman  does:  she  stays  at  home.  Ac- 
tually, the  amount  of  time  she  spends 
at  home  depends  largely  on  her  own 
interests,  her  willingness  to  become  in- 
volved, and  the  exacting  limitations 
which  time  puts  upon  everyone  these 
days. 

The  number  of  interests  a  non-ca- 
reer woman  may  have  is  almost  limit- 
less. Let  me  indicate  briefly  the  variety 
of  activities  in  which  she  may  engage. 
Many  women  concern  themselves  very 
actively  in  church  work.  Numerous 
boards,  such  as  the  public  library,  wel- 
fare, hospital  and  hospital  auxiliary, 
the  Y.W.C.A.,  the  Salvation  Army, 
Family  Service,  Child  Care  Centers, 
and  adoptive  agencies  make  good  use 


of  women  members.  Two  non-career 
women  and  one  woman  with  a  career 
serve  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  Duke 
University.  Women  fill  places  on  oth- 
er educational  boards  such  as  the  Dur- 
ham county  and  city  school  boards,  the 
boards  of  private  schools,  and  the  vis- 
itors committees  in  some  colleges  and 
universities.  There  are  organizations 
statewide  in  their  range  which  appeal 
to  women,  such  as  the  North  Carolina 
Art  Society  and  the  North  Carolina 
Symphony  Society.  Women  work  as 
volunteers  in  many  established  agencies. 
In  any  community  you  will  find  similar 
opportunities  for  service.  Cultural  or- 
ganizations, such  as  Allied  Arts,  the 
Durham  Savoyards,  and  Civic  Choral 
Group,  and  the  Durham  Theater  Guild 
offer  outlets  for  talent  and  work  in  the 
field  of  arts. 

I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  the 
non-career  woman  does  all  of  these 
things  or  does  any  of  them  better  than 
her  sister  with  a  career.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  more  one  does  well,  the  more 
one  realizes  that  choices  must  be  made. 
This  puts  the  career  woman  in  a  slight- 
ly better  position.  Obviously,  having 
definite  commitments  upon  her  time,  it 
seems  to  me  she  might  be  better  able  to 
select  the  outside  activities  which 
would  have  the  greatest  value  for  her. 
The  advantage  a  non-career  woman 
has  in  this  respect  is  that  she  does  not 
do  all  of  these  things  at  the  same  time. 
In  her  younger  years  she  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  her 
city  and  its  needs  by  being  asked,  as 
most  young  women  are,  to  work  on 
various  civic  projects  and  United  Fund 
drives.     From    this    stepping-stone   she 
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perhaps  singles  out  one  group  to  which 
she  wishes  to  give  more  volunteer  time. 
This  is  particularly  true  as  her  own 
children  reach  the  ages  of  participat- 
ing in  group  activities.  It  is  then  that 
non-career  women  find  time  to  be  den 
mothers  and  Brownie  and  Girl  Scout 
troop  leaders;  that  they  are  grade 
mothers  and  take  active  parts  in 
P.T.A.'s;  that  they  help  with  Y-Teen 
programs  in  the  Y.W.C.A.  and  chauf- 
feur children  to  endless  music  lessons, 
dance  classes,  field  trips  to  museums 
and  other  places  of  local  interest,  and 
carloads  to  athletic  events. 

There  are  all  manner  of  delightful 
occupations  for  the  woman  whose  time 
is  her  own.  Bridge,  golf,  sewing,  knit- 
ting, gardening,  reading,  keeping  up  a 
correspondence,  music,  cooking,  pic- 
nics, even  bird  watching! 

Recently  I  met  a  seventy-year-old 
friend  who  has  just  retired  from  a  life- 
time career  in  business.  She  sees  no 
prospect  of  boredom  in  her  newly  ac- 
quired freedom.  Rather,  she  looks  for- 
ward with  joyful  anticipation  to  the 
years  ahead  in  which  she  hopes  to  read 
all  the  books,  try  all  the  new  recipes, 
do  all  the  things  she  has  put  off  until 
now.  Dean  Alice  Baldwin,  in  telling 
of  her  interest  in  refinishing  furniture, 
expressed  it  this  way:  "Everything  I 
learn  is  grist  to  the  mill  for  me." 

The  person  who  gives  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  pursuing  one  or  more  of  the 
activities  I  have  mentioned  finds  herself 
very  knowledgeable  and  proficient  in 
the  art  she  has  chosen.  None  of  these 
has  been  followed  by  such  singleness 
of  purpose  by  me.  I  am  an  amateur 
gardener,   musician,   and  bird  watcher. 


Bird  watching  demands  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  time  at  home  and  lots 
of  it  looking  out  the  window.  We  have 
fed  the  birds  in  our  yard  almost  since 
we  have  had  a  yard.  My  family  al- 
ways knew  when  a  blue  bird  had  made 
a  rare  visit  to  our  bird  bath  or  to  the 
tree  right  outside  the  kitchen  door  be- 
cause that  was  the  most  important 
event  in  the  day.  Probably  the  only 
time  my  children  ever  saw  me  com- 
pletely speechless  was  the  time  their 
backs  were  to  the  window  and  I  was 
trying  to  call  their  attention  to  the  first 
evening  grossbeaks  ever  to  come  to  our 
feeder.  They  looked  so  startled  I  am 
sure  that  they  thought  I  was  choking 
on  something  I  had  eaten,  but  I  was  so 
thrilled  the  words  simply  would  not 
come  from  my  lips. 

I  did  not  have  to  confine  myself  to 
watching  birds  out-of-doors.  One 
morning  several  years  ago,  Bill  and 
Margaret,  our  youngest  children, 
seemed  very  much  excited  about  some- 
thing at  the  breakfast  table.  I  could 
not  persuade  them  to  tell  me  anything 
at  all  until  I  had  promised  faithfullv 
to  respect  their  confidence  and  to  do 
nothing  to  change  the  status  quo  of 
their  great  secret.  Then,  when  it  was 
too  late,  I  learned  that  Bill,  who  oc- 
cupied a  room  at  the  far  end  of  our 
third  floor,  had  removed  and  left  out 
a  screen  from  one  of  his  windows. 
That  morning  when  he  awoke  and  be- 
fore he  opened  his  eyes,  the  thought 
crossed  his  mind  that  spring  must  have 
come,  the  birds  sounded  so  near.  When 
he  did  open  his  eyes  he  found  there 
were  a  pair  right  in  the  room  with  him, 
building  a  nest  in  the  corner  of  a  book- 
shelf. A  promise  given  must  be  kept, 
so  for  several  weeks  we  had  to  leave 
Bill's  room  open  to  the  elements,  waste 
some  of  our  precious  oil  fuel,  and  keep 
up  at  first  hand  with  what  happened 
in  the  bird  world.  The  mother  bird 
laid  four  eggs  in  the  nest,  sat  on  and 
hatched  them.  There  was  great  joy  over 
the  tiny  birdlings.  They  stayed  in  the 
nest  until  they  were  old  enough  to  ven- 
ture from  there  to  Bill's  dresser  or 
desk.  Then  came  a  wonderful  day 
(for  me  anyway)  when  they  flew  out- 
side the  window  onto  a  broad  ledge. 
In  a  matter  of  hours  almost  after  that, 
they   all   left  our  home   and   went  out 


into  the  world.  We  put  the  screen 
back  in,  but  it  was  several  years  and 
with  a  new  tenant  in  the  room  before 
we  had  the  heart  to  disturb  the  nest. 

I  don't  think  that  birds  would  live 
with  just  anyone,  but  Bill  seems  to 
have  a  strong  affinity  with  them.  It 
is  he  who  knows  where  the  bird  nests 
are,  and  especially  the  nests  with  eggs. 
He  is  the  one  who  took  me  and  two 
grandsons  out  in  the  yard  one  day, 
stationed  us  where  we  could  see  a  tall 
tree  with  a  round  hole  near  the  top. 
Then  as  we  watched,  he  tapped  on  the 
tree  trunk  and  to  the  delight  and  won- 
derment of  two  small  boys  and  their 
"nana,"  a  red-headed  flicker  would  ap- 
pear in  the  hole,  fly  a  short  distance 
away,  fly  back  and  disappear  in  the 
hole. 

I  have  mentioned  gardening  as  being 
one  of  my  interests.  To  be  a  success- 
ful gardener  you  must  be  a  participant. 
You  can  participate,  however,  and  not 
be  such  a  great  success!  Very  little  in 
the  way  of  plants  and  flowers  has  been 
added  to  our  yard  in  the  thirty-three 
years  we  have  lived  in  our  heme,  but 
almost  any  day  from  early  spring  until 
late  fall  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  take  a  rambling  walk  with  one  or 
more  of  the  children  and  have  a  nice 
visit  while  doing  so.  We  know  the 
ground  thoroughly.  In  the  spring  each 
daffodil  is  an  old  friend  and  each  pansy 
a  friendly  face.  The  roses  are  known 
to  me  by  name.  The  brick-walled 
sand  pile  was  built  almost  as  soon  as 
the  house  was  and  many  a  penny  in  a 
frog  house  there  has  miraculously 
turned  to  a  stick  of  chewing  gum  dur- 
ing nap-time.  Actually  the  sand  pile 
itself  turned  into  an  altar  for  our  sec- 
ond daughter's  wedding  nine  years  ago! 
The  yard,  or  the  premises,  as  my  uncle 
used  to  call  it,  has  been  a  source  of 
great  pleasure  for  us  as  a  family,  al- 
though to  be  honest,  tending  the  gar- 
den has  been  the  smallest  part.  I  am 
walking  now  with  the  third  generation 
and  hoping  that  one  of  my  grandsons 
may  decide  to  be  a  landscape  architect, 
a  horticulturist,  or  maybe  a  florist.  To 
that  end  I  was  pleased  when  one  little 
boy  said  to  me,  "Nana,  what  is  that 
flower  on  your  coat?"  "An  anemone, 
Charles,"  I  answered.  "Can  you  say 
anemone?"  He  looked  at  me  very  in- 
tently and  I  could  see  his  mind  work- 


ing to  form  the  word.  "Anemone,"  I 
said  again.  Without  taking  his  eyes 
from  mine  he  answered  very  seriously, 
"Petunia." 

The  love  of  music  has  always  been 
present  in  my  family.  We  have  never 
boasted  a  real  musician  but  we  have 
often  been  told  of  my  gay  and  exuber- 
ant Aunt  Mary  who  was  able  with  her 
piano  playing  to  charm  into  reason  an 
older  and  depressed  neighbor.  My 
father  had  a  fine  baritone  voice  and 
delighted  in  singing  and  in  gathering 
about  him  people  of  like  temperament 
so  that  many  evenings  in  my  parent's 
home  turned  into  musicales.  I  do  not 
know  that  their  taste  in  music  was  very 
lofty,  I  think  it  ran  more  to  the  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  variety,  but  that  there  was 
music  there  is  no  doubt. 

I  had  high  hopes  for  our  first  son 
who  at  age  two  when  he  did  not  want 
to  do  as  I  wished,  would  answer  "my 
singing!"  indicating  an  achievement  too 
notable  to  interrupt.  There  is  an  inci- 
dent concerning  my  mother  which  to 
me  illustrates  the  musicality  of  our 
family.  Perhaps  many  readers  are  fa- 
miliar with  an  old  fashioned  music  box. 
Such  an  instrument  was  given  to  my 
grandparents  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  N. 
Duke  at  the  time  of  my  mother's  mar- 
riage to  take  her  place  in  their  home 
when  she  had  gone.  I  felt  the  silence 
keenly  when  our  daughters  were  mar- 
ried and  there  was  no  one  left  to 
practice  or  play  the  piano. 

Our  favorite  form  of  family  recre- 
ation is  to  go  on  a  picnic.  It  is  no  myth 
that  food  tastes  better  out  of  doors. 
The  children  are  freer  and  happier, 
parents  are  more  relaxed,  clean  up  is 
kept  to  a  minimum,  and  there  is  al- 
ways room  for  one  more.  Often  we 
have  gone  no  farther  than  out  our  own 
back  door  to  the  terrace  around  one 
end  of  our  home.  The  Blue  Ridge 
mountains,  where  we  spend  our  sum- 
mer vacations,  have  provided  a  magnif- 
icent panorama  for  countless  outings. 
The  weather  does  not  deter  us — every- 
thing but  our  enthusiasm  has  been 
thoroughly  drenched  at  times.  The 
youngest  child  used  to  be  carried  in  a 
basket,  not  the  picnic  hamper,  but  one  ' 
as  easily  transportable.  Picnics  can  be 
planned  to  the  last  grain  of  salt,  or  as 
the  case  is  sometimes,  we  leave  home  : 
with   nothing   and   along   the   way    ac-    ' 


cumulate  crackers,  a  large  wedge  of 
cheese,  some  canned  sardines,  fruit  and 
cold  drinks,  plus  a  ravenous   appetite. 

On  one  occasion  when  my  sister  and 
I  were  returning  from  a  picnic  on 
which  we  had  taken  seven  children  in 
a  very  small  car,  my  son  John,  about 
two  and  a  half,  said,  "I've  got  a  hole 
in  my  pocket."  "That's  all  right,  John, 
I  reassured  him.  "We'll  fix  it  when  we 
get  home."  "But  my  frog  got  out," 
answered  John.  Just  at  that  moment  a 
frog  did  take  a  mighty  leap  from  the 
floor-board  of  the  car.  My  sister  and 
I  shrieked  and  she  stopped  the  car  right 
in  the  middle  of  a  busy  street  until  we 
could  eject  John's  frog. 

In  order  not  to  paint  too  idyllic  a 
picture,  it  must  be  said  that  certain 
drawbacks  are  concomitant  with  a  large 
family.  Just  before  the  birth  of  our 
fifth  child,  as  help  diminished  and  our 
family  increased,  I  found  myself  not 
only  with  four  children,  but  also  a 
large  vegetable  garden,  two  cows,  100 
laying  hens,  and  about  twenty-five 
turkeys.  This,  of  course,  was  our  war 
effort,  begun  in  1943  but  continued 
for  many  years  longer  because  we  en- 
joyed it.  I  did  not  have  to  milk  the 
cows  but  we  pasturized  the  milk  and 
canned  the  surplus  food.  When  the 
hens  began  laying  at  peak  production 
we  had  to  sell  the  extra  eggs,  and  be- 
ginning with  our  third  child  the  egg 
business  was  passed  down  from  one 
child  to  the  next,  through  four  children. 
Living  where  we  did,  we  had  to  de- 
liver the  eggs  by  car,  and  that  was  a 
chauffeuring  job  none  of  my  friends 
had.  Each  child  eagerly  awaited  his  or 
her  opportunity  to  manage  the  business, 
which  meant  feeding  and  watering  the 
hens  before  school,  gathering,  grading 
and  packaging  eggs,  and  keeping  books. 
We  should  have  been  able  to  educate 
the  last  of  our  four  children  on  the 
profits  of  the  egg  business,  but  we  ate 
them  all  up.  A  dozen  eggs  and  almost 
a  pound  of  bacon  was  daily  fare  at  our 
breakfast  table. 

Then  there  was  the  problem  of  be- 
longing to  five  different  Parent  Teacher 
Associations  in  one  year.  That  only 
required,  on  the  average,  one  afternoon 
or  night  a  month  for  each,  but  five  days 
a  week  five  children  had  to  be  taken  to 
five  different  schools  and  brought  home 
again.     Occasionally   we   were    in   car 


pools,  but  actually  we  constituted  a 
car  pool  by  ourselves,  and  our  chil- 
dren outlasted  those  of  our  friends  and 
neighbors.  You  can  see  what  a  prob- 
lem of  logistics  we  had. 

Then  consider  the  matter  of  the 
laundry.  Seven  times  six  is  forty-two 
pairs  of  socks  in  the  wash  each  week, 
not  counting  my  husband's,  which  were 
easily  identifiable.  I  hit  upon  the 
scheme  of  sewing  one  initial  in  the  back 
of  each  sock,  E  for  Elizabeth,  J  for 
Julia,  D  for  Deryl,  and  so  on.  About 
the  time  the  socks  were  marked,  the 
children  had  grown  so  that  E's  socks 
fit  /,  J's  fit  D,  D's  fit  M,  and  on  down 
the  line.  The  importance  of  the  laun- 
dry in  my  life,  however,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Everyone  is  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  lines  of  communi- 
cation open,  and  when  all  else  failed, 
I  could  fall  back  on  the  laundry  line. 
My  husband  and  children  are  alike  in 
that  they  have  a  quick  wit  and  ready 
repartee,  and  I  have  been  a  charmed 
and  amused  bystander  many  times 
when  they  kept  the  conversational  ball 
jumping  from  one  to  the  other.  Never 
have  I  had  a  ready  answer,  and  if  I 
thought  of  one  at  all,  it  was  twenty- 
four  hours  late.  So  it  was  when  one  of 
our  sons  asked  me  once  if  I  had  seen 
his  birth  certificate  recently — gently 
reminding  me  that  he  was  not  only  free 
of  the  umbilical  cord  but  also  the  apron 
strings.  It  was  not  until  the  next  day 
that  I  thought  of  the  perfect  retort, 
"Well,  you  haven't  cut  the  laundry 
line!" 

These  relatively  minor  problems  can 
be  duplicated  with  slight  variations 
in  any  large  family.  The  very  size  of 
the  family  brings  on  most  of  them.  I 
shall  not  belabor  the  matter  of  time, 
or  lack  of  it,  because  that  is  common 
to  all.  The  frustration  which  I  found 
to  be  insurmountable  was  that  I  could 
not  be  all  things  to  all  people,  mean- 
ing of  course,  my  husband  and  chil- 
dren. It  is  impossible  today,  as  per- 
haps it  has  always  been,  to  give  of 
yourself  in  as  undivided  and  concen- 
trated a  manner  as  you  would  wish. 
My  husband  has  expressed  his  phi- 
losophy of  life  in  these  words:  "Set 
your  goal  high,  if  you  think  you  can 
do  it,  and  finish  what  you  start."  I 
share   his   sentiment   in  theory,   but   in 


practice  I  have  never  finished  anything 
in  either  the  time  I  allotted  to  it  or  the 
manner  in  which  I  intended  to  do  it. 
My  life  has  been  a  series  of  compro- 
mises, a  sort  of  household  robbing 
husband  to  pay  children,  or  robbing 
children  to  pay  society.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  uneasy  feelings  of  guilt  and 
inner  awareness  that  I  am  not  a  big 
enough  person  for  the  job.  I  am  not 
naive  enough,  however,  to  think  that  I 
am  the  only  person  who  at  times  ex- 
periences a  sense  of  inadequacy  for 
his  job.  In  any  case,  I  have  been  too 
busy  to  brood  about  it. 

I  hope  from  these  reminiscences 
that  I  have  been  able  to  convey  some  of 
the  joys,  frustrations,  and  rewards  of 
a  woman  with  no  job  other  than  a 
home  and  family. 

Now  that  my  husband  and  I  are  back 
where  we  started,  just  the  two  of  us,  I 
can  speak  from  the  vantage  point  of  age 
and  experience.  The  formal  education 
of  our  children  is  almost  complete,  and 
now  they  must  go  on  with  the  process 
of  self-education,  which  is  life-long. 
We  shall  take  tremendous  pleasure  in 
any  happiness  and  success  which  comes 
to  them. 

My  aunt  once  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  myself  with  all  our  children. 
My  answer  was  one  word — "Blessed." 
These  blessings  have  a  way  of  multiply- 
ing rapidly,  and  now  we  have  the  great 
joy  and  none  of  the  responsibility  of 
eight  lively  grandchildren.  It  will  be  a 
happy  privilege  to  watch  these  children 
grow  up  and  see  the  direction  their 
lives  will  take. 

When  she  was  a  very  little  girl,  our 
daughter  Margaret  asked  a  friend  of 
mine  the  name  of  the  car  parked  next 
to  ours.  The  friend  answered,  "That 
is  a  Chevrolet  de  luxe."  After  a  few 
moments  thought,  Margaret  said,  "I 
know  what  good  lux  is  and  I  know 
what  bad  lux  is,  but  I  don't  know  what 
de  lux  is!"  As  a  family  we  have  known 
much  good  lux,  very  little  bad  lux, 
and  I'm  not  sure  that  we  know  what 
de  lux  is!  I  can  say  with  the  Psalmist 
of  old,  "The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me 
in  pleasant  places,  yea  I  have  a  goodly 
heritage." 


Mary  Hart  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Deryl  Hart, 
a  surgeon  and  president  emeritus  of  the 
University.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Salem 
College  and  studied  music  in  New  York. 
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ONE  PROBLEM  common  to  all  uni- 
versities is  physical  growth;  and  the 
problem  is  probably  greater  today  than 
it  ever  has  been,  for  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  universities  have  ex- 
perienced increasing  enrollments  and 
have  had  mushrooming  demands  placed 
upon  them  by  various  segments  of  so- 

Left:  A  section  of  the  new  dormitories 
on  West  Campus  utilizing  pre-cast  pan- 
els of  Duke  stone.  A  contemporary  ar- 
chitecture that  utilizes  the  Gothic  char- 
acteristics of  verticality,  human  scale, 
richness,  variety,  and  unity,  all  of  which 
are  inherent  in  the  older  campus 
buildings.  Photographs  in  this  sec- 
tion are  by  Steve  Kanar  llb   '69. 


THE  NEW 

ARCHITECTURE 

AT  DUKE 


ciety.  To  meet  these  demands  and  to 
accommodate  a  greater  number  of  stu- 
dents, new  buildings  have  had  to  be 
built.  So  the  question  ultimately  has 
been:  How  does  a  university  grow — in 
a  hodgepodge  or  in  a  planned  manner 
that  maintains  the  unity  and  heritage  of 
the  existing  campus. 

The  solution  at  Duke  has  been  to 
plan.  But  plans  can  go  awry,  and  at 
least  one  false  start  was  made  here. 
This  occurred  after  the  central  Gothic 
campus  had  been  completed  and  a  more 
economical  and  functional  architecture 
was  needed  for  new  buildings.  It  was 
decided  at  the  time  that  a  "greenbelt" 
of  trees  around  the  original  campus 
provided  a  visual  barrier  that  permitted 


the  construction  of  new  buildings  with- 
out adherence  to  a  particular  architec- 
tural style.  Several  red-brick  buildings 
were  constructed  under  this  plan,  and 
the  result  seems  generally  to  have  been 
considered  aesthetically  disastrous.  The 
"greenbelt"  plan  was  scrapped. 

To  replace  this  plan,  the  Building 
and  Grounds  Committee  of  the  Univer- 
sity board  of  trustees  and  the  admin- 
istration turned  to  a  firm  of  architects 
and  planning  consultants,  Caudill, 
Rowlett  and  Scott,  in  Houston,  Texas. 
This  firm  undertook  a  design  study  of 
the  campus,  and  in  1963  they  sub- 
mitted their  recommendations  for  ar- 
chitectural features  that  could  be  incor- 
porated in  new  buildings. 
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The  firm's  study  stated  that  "future 
buildings  must  result  from  a  problem- 
solving  approach  which  pays  deference 
to  certain  characteristics  inherent  in  the 
original  Gothic  buildings  and  in  the 
Duke  architectural  tradition."  These 
characteristics  were  listed  in  the  report 
as:    (1)    verticality;    (2)    human   scale; 

Left:  The  varied  high  roof  line  of  the 
Perkins  Library  addition  now  under  con- 
struction. Below:  Architect's  render- 
ing of  the  completed  Library  addition. 
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(3)    richness;    (4)    variety;    and    (5) 
unity. 

The  vertical  emphasis  in  the  original 
Duke  architecture  was  appropriate, 
said  the  firm,  for  it  complements  the 
purposes  of  the  University.  It  also  was 
"called  for  by  the  landscape  and  dense 
pine  forests."  To  maintain  this  empha- 
sis, future  construction  should  employ 
building  plan  components,  such  as  stair 
towers,  pipe  chases,  and  various  types 
of  rooms,  that  can  be  off-set  to  provide 
vertical  breaks  in  the  buildings  and  also 


cast  vertical  shadows  on  adjacent  sur- 
faces. Doors,  windows,  and  wall  panels 
should  have  a  vertical  proportion;  and 
even  when  these  elements  are  grouped 
so  that  their  width  exceeds  their 
height,  they  should  be  designed  to  read 
as  a  group  of  vertical  elements  rather 
than  one  horizontal  element. 

The  consultants  also  pointed  out  that 
the  original  Duke  buildings  were  faith- 
ful to  the  Gothic  scale — "which  was 
based  on  the  size  of  a  man's  hand." 
The  new  buildings,  in  their  opinion, 
should  reflect  a  human  scale.  This  re- 
lationship to  the  individual  can  be 
achieved  most  easily  in  the  use  of  a 
building's  smaller  elements.  But  even 
large  surfaces  "should  be  broken  up 
into  more  human  size  elements  through 
emphasis  of  joints,  shadows,  and  the 
size  and  texture  of  the  units  or  aggre- 
gate used." 

Although  it  has  become  too  costly  to 
duplicate  original  Gothic  ornamenta- 
tion, the  richness  of  the  Gothic  style 
can  still  be  maintained,  the  consultants 
stated,   through   the   "decorative    treat- 

Left:  Stairway  outside  West  Campus 
dormitories  which  illustrates  variety  and 
richness  in  the  use  of  materials.  Right: 
A  section  of  the  new  Chemistry  Build- 
ing now  being  built  particularly  illus- 
trates the  decorative  effects  and  vertical 
emphasis  that  can  be  achieved  through 
the  creation  of  shadows. 
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ment  of  structure,  joinery,  shadows,  and 
textures."  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  shapes  are  adapted  for  machine 
rather  than  hand  production. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Duke 
architecture  is  a  variety  that  contributes 
to  the  richness  and  human  scale  of  the 
campus.  Ironically,  this  variety  also 
contributes  to  the  architectural  unity 
of  the  campus.  Both  elements,  variety 
and  unity,  should  be  continued  in  fu- 
ture construction,  the  consultants 
stated.     The    varied    shapes    of    new 


buildings,  said  the  firm,  can  be  unified 
through  the  use  of  materials,  vertical 
emphasis,  and  a  consistent  human 
scale. 

"Some  people,"  said  James  A.  Ward, 
director  of  physical  planning  at  Duke, 
"have  called  this  architecture  modified 
Gothic.  I  had  rather  think  of  it  as  con- 
temporary architecture  that  utilizes  cer- 
tain Gothic  characteristics."  But  what- 
ever the  approach,  most  comment  on 
the  new  architecture  has  been  favor- 
able. 


Left:  The  new  entrance  to  Duke  Hos- 
pital with  its  emphasis  on  verticality, 
variety,  and  human  scale.  Center:  An- 
other view  of  the  connecting  platforms 
between  the  new  dormitories  on  West 
Campus.  Below:  Not  the  least  of  an  ar- 
chitect's concerns  is  joining  a  new  struc- 
ture to  one  of  the  original  Gothic 
buildings.  This  was  done  successfully 
here  with  the  addition  of  a  rehabilita- 
tion unit  at  the  rear  of  Duke  Hospital. 
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The  Wrecker 
Was  a  Builder 


By  Jay  M.  Arena,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Pediatrics 


Dr  Wilburt  C.  Davison,  first  dean 
and  pediatric  chairman  of  the 
Duke  University  School  of  Medicine, 
was  once  described  by  Sir  William 
Osier  as  "a  new  American  colt  who  is 
wrecking  a  medical  school  tradition." 
Since  that  memorable  day  at  Oxford 
University  in  1913  and  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1960,  Dean  Davison  con- 
tinued to  wreck  traditions. 

Dr.  Davison  was  selected  Dean  of  the 
Medical  School  by  the  University 
board  of  trustees  on  January  21,  1927. 
Assistant  dean  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Medicine  at  that  time,  he 
came  to  a  new  university  where  both 
the  hospital  and  medical  school  were 
still  only  in  the  idea  s^age.  He  shoul- 
dered the  responsibility  of  planning, 
organizing,  and  directing  the  Medical 
School  and  hospital  literally  from  the 
ground  up.  As  construction  progressed 
he  was  never  without  his  tape  measure 
or  yardstick  and  on  occasion  would  don 
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overalls  and  join  the  labor  crew  to  give 
a  hand  as  well  as  directives.  Besides 
supervising  the  building  and  equipping 
of  the  school,  he  faced  the  problem  of 
selecting  a  faculty.  Dean  Davison  re- 
alized from  the  outset  that  an  efficient 
faculty  would  have  to  be  more  than  a 
collection  of  brilliant  individuals  who 
might  or  might  not  cooperate.  So  he 
began  by  selecting  the  professor  of 
medicine;  then  he  and  the  professor 
jointly  selected  the  professor  of  sur- 
gery. The  three  of  them  then  chose  the 
next  professor  and  so  on  down  the  line, 
thus  insuring  a  cooperative  staff.  Dean 
Davison  consistently  encouraged  each 
department  chairman  to  help  in  plan- 
ning for  the  total  development  of  the 
school,  so  in  effect,  as  one  faculty  mem- 
ber put  it,  there  were  nine  deans  with 
Dr.  Davison  as  their  chairman,  all  but 
one  with  reputations  still  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  under  thirty-five  years  of 
age.     Often   there   were   disagreements 


about  policies  formulated  in  such  a 
democratic  way,  and  not  infrequently 
the  majority  of  the  department  heads 
insisted  on  some  policy  that  Dr.  Davi- 
son did  not  particularly  favor.  Never- 
theless, he  always  showed  an  extraor- 
dinary quality  of  being  objective  about 
each  problem  as  it  arose,  and  he  seldom 
held  grudges  against  the  chairman  who 
opposed  him, 

"Dave"  as  he  is  known  to  his  friends 
and  colleagues,  was,  in  his  prime,  a 
bluff,  hearty  200  pounder,  who  stood 
well  over  six  feet  tall  and  always  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  hurry.  He  spoke  in 
a  deep,  resonant  voice  and  slipped  from 
one  idea  to  another,  frequently  leaving 
an  unwary  listener  several  sequences 
behind.  He  had  an  elephantine  mem- 
ory, aided  and  abetted  by  a  little 
black  notebook,  which  he  carried  in  his 
hip  pocket. 

The  secret  of  his  greatness  and  his 
success  was  that  he  was  many  things 
to  many  men.  He  was  always  himself 
with  no  pretentiousness  and  he  could 
and  did  reach  people  at  any  level, 
whether  they  were  kings  or  serfs,  mil- 
lionaires or  paupers,  white  or  black, 
adults  or  children,  the  most  renowned 
physician  or  a  lowly  intern.  He  treated 
all  alike  regardless  of  their  importance, 
background,  or  socio-economic  station. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  probably 
more  attached  to  Carl  Rogers,  a  Negro 
orderly  whom  he  referred  to  as  the 
"assistant  dean,"  than  anyone  else  in 
the  entire  medical  complex. 

Dr.  Davison  possessed  a  nimble  wit 
and  a  broad  sense  of  humor.  He  could 
take  a  joke  as  well  as  tell  one.  He  once 
was  moving  down  a  corridor  at  a  fast 
clip  in  a  new  section  of  Duke  Hospi- 
tal. Right  on  his  heels  were  Ross  Por- 
ter, former  superintendent  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  another  dignified  looking  gen- 
tleman. The  trio  reached  the  end  of 
the  corridor  and  looked  into  a  room. 
They  turned  around  quickly,  in  great 
confusion,  and  headed  toward  another 
room,  still  moving  along  at  a  fast  clip. 
The  doctor  poked  his  head  into  the  sec- 
ond room  and  whirled  around  to  start 
off  in  another  direction.  Before  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  where  to  go 
next,  a  nurse  stopped  and  asked,  "Doc- 
tor, can  I  show  you  anything  on  the 
new  ward?"  "Yes,"  replied  Dr.  Davi- 
son, "the  men's  room." 


Though  frugal,  he  was  generous  to 
a  fault,  as  attested  over  the  years  by 
his  students  and  house  officers  who  re- 
ceived generous  non-negotiable  finan- 
cial assistance,  especially  during  the 
depression,  when  there  was  dire  need. 
Dean  Davison  detested  formality.  He 
liked  to  work  in  rumpled  and  inex- 
pensive suits  (often  purchased  at  Sears 
and  Roebuck),  tieless,  with  collar  open 
and  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  suspenders. 
He  kept  an  assortment  of  neckties 
handy  in  case  of  an  emergency.  His 
office  was  located  off  one  of  the  busi- 
est corridors  in  the  Medical  School 
and  his  door  was  always  open  with  no 
secretarial  barriers  to  students,  house 
officers,    personnel,    and    faculty    alike. 

A  man  of  tremendous  energy  and 
talents,  Dean  Davison  held  a  host  of 
public  service  jobs,  among  them  the 
vice-chairmanship  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council's  Division  of  Medical 
Sciences  and  membership  on  the  Na- 
tional Health  Council.  He  was  a  con- 
sultant to  the  U.S.  Army  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Reserve  in  the  office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health 
and  Medical.) 

In  addition  to  these  and  dozens  of 
other  activities  at  the  national  and  state 
levels,  Dean  Davison  found  time  to 
write  well  over  200  scientific  papers 
plus  a  book,  The  Compleat  Pediatrician, 
which  has  had  eight  editions,  selling 
approximately  100,000  copies.  If  a 
book  is  an  extension  in  print  of  the 
author's  personality,  The  Compleat 
Pediatrician  mirrors  the  Gargantuan  in- 
terests of  Dr.  Davison,  a  zestful  foe  of 
tradition  who  never  let  an  idle  moment 
go  to  waste.  Abhorrence  of  idle  mo- 
ments was  so  ingrained  that  he  filled 
in  otherwise  unoccupied  time  by  see- 
ing parts  of  movies.  He  would  see 
part  in  New  York,  part  in  Chicago, 
and  part  in  San  Francisco;  and  the  or- 
der didn't  seem  to  make  any  difference 
to  him.  Dr.  Davison  probably  had 
more  parts  of  more  movies  floating 
around  in  his  head  than  any  man  in 
the  United  States  and  he  didn't  jumble 
them  up  either.  His  criterion  for  a 
good  movie  corresponded  to  the  degree 
of  "fanny  fatigue"  that  developed.  Un- 
occupied moments   also  accounted  for 


Dr.  Davison 
An  assortment  of  neckties  for  emergencies 
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the  dean's  authorship.  The  book  edi- 
tions were  compiled,  he  said,  "in  other- 
wise idle  minutes  on  trains,  steamers, 
and  planes,  in  bars  on  ships  and  at  air- 
ports, and  at  lectures,  concerts,  and 
medical  meetings.*  (He  once  became 
so  engrossed  in  revising  some  material 
while  sitting  through  a  paper  given  by 
an  old  crony,  that  he  failed  to  note  a 
last-minute  change  of  the  title  as 
printed  on  the  program.  At  the  con- 
clusion, he  congratulated  his  colleague 
on  a  brilliant  discussion  of  a  topic 
which  was  never  delivered.  When  the 
truth  was  out,  the  Dean,  non-plused, 
smilingly  commented  that  since  he  had 
heard  the  original  paper  given  several 
months  earlier,  he  contended  that  it 
was  still  good.) 

Dr.  Davison  kept  a  tidy  tabulation 
and  found  that  the  book's  257  pages 
plus  index  required  1,930  hours  for 
compiling  and  writing  "spread  over 
nine  months — a  normal  gestation — in 
addition  to  half  an  hour  daily  reading 
and  abstracting  every  year  the  6,437 
references  used,  and  996  hours  of 
proofreading  by  my  wife,  secretaries, 
and  the  Duke  pediatric  house  staff  and 
students." 

The  Compleat  Pediatrician  was  be- 
gun in  1919,  when  Dr.  Davison  was  on 
the  Johns  Hopkins  pediatric  staff,  as  a 
notebook  of  easily  forgotten  facts  and 
methods.  The  one-pound  volume  was 
kept  at  that  weight  for  ease  in  carry- 
ing and  tucking  in  a  satchel.  His 
greatest  thrill  and  satisfaction  occurred 
when  he  first  heard  that  The  Compleat 
Pediatrician  was  the  only  medical  book 
available  after  the  surrender  at  Bataan 
during  the  Second  World  War,  and  that 
it  was  used  at  Cabarra  Tuan  to  calcu- 

*  Contents  of  the  Dean's  travelling  bag: 
1  flask  of  brandy;  1  flask  of  bourbon;  1 
flask  of  scotch;  1  deflated  rubber  sitting 
ring;  1  steel  container  with  aspirin,  cas- 
cara,  Seconal,  caffeine,  sulfa,  and  anti- 
histamine drugs;  1  copy  of  Readers  Di- 
gest; 1  copy  of  Omnibook;  The  Compleat 
Pediatrician  in  revision;  1  cheese  sand- 
wich (for  breakfast);  1  thermos  of  coffee; 
1  cellophane  bag  of  chocolates  and  one  of 
varied  candies;  1  bag  of  peanuts;  1  eye 
shade;  and  several  sets  of  ear  plugs.  These 
accounted  for  perhaps  hrJf  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  bag.  What  the  rest  of  it  held, 
I  never  discovered.  (Addendum:  A  note 
from  Dave  states  that  "the  contents  of  my 
bag  were  correct  as  of  1960,  but  since 
that  time  it  has  gotten  much  lighter.  I 
have  been  on  a  diet  and  am  now  196 
pounds  instead  of  226.  I  hate  to  diet 
though,  but  even  worse  is  having  one 
drink  a  day  instead  of  my  usual  three.") 
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late  the  dietary  needs  of  the  13,000 
American  POW's.  The  Dean  wryly 
stated  that  his  book  "survived  eight 
editions."  Even  so,  Dr.  Davison  dis- 
claims 100  per  cent  thoroughness.  Re- 
flecting on  the  condition  of  his  patients 
when  they  enter  the  world,  he  permitted 
himself,  among  other  metaphors,  "This 
book  attempts  to  present  the  bare 
facts,"  or,  it  is  "like  a  G-string,  in 
touching  the  subject  without  any  pre- 
tense of  covering  it,  or  even  more  apt- 
ly, like  a  brassiere,  in  only  touching  the 
high  spots."  The  comprehensiveness 
of  The  Compleat  Pediatrician,  an  al- 
lusion to  Isaak  Walton,  belies  the  au- 
thor's modesty,  just  as  its  compact  or- 
ganization and  flashes  of  humor  con- 
firm Dr.  Davison's  lifelong  joust  with 
traditionalism.  Dr.  Davison  is  a  hu- 
morist to  the  end.  In  the  preface  he 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  book  had  been 
translated  into  Spanish,  Japanese,  and 
Italian,  and  it  had  been  suggested  and 
recommended  by  some  that  an  English 
version  would  be  an  improvement.  The 
dust  jacket  offers  the  flexible,  bound 
volume  for  $4.25  cash  or  $4.50  on 
credit.  Appended  is  the  phrase, 
"Money  back  if  desired." 

Dean  Davison  was  born  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  in  1892,  the  son  of 
a  Methodist  minister.  He  received  the 
AB  degree  from  Princeton  in  1913, 
followed  by  study  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, England,  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar.  At 
Oxford,  he  began  the  business  of  tra- 
dition-breaking by  calling  on  Sir  Wil- 
liam Osier,  dean  of  the  medical  school, 
to  request  permission  to  complete  the 
first  two  years  of  medical  training  in 
one  year.  "I  was  delightfully  sur- 
prised," Dean  Davison  recalls,  "when 
a  small  man  came  to  the  door  and 
said  cheerily  before  I  could  open  my 
mouth,  'I  am  Sir  William  and  have 
heard  of  your  request  which  I  think  is 
very  foolish  but  of  course  you  can  do 
anything  you  please  and  now  let's  have 
tea.'  Taking  the  amazed  me  by  the 
arm,  he  propelled  me  into  the  drawing 
room,  introducing  me  to  Lady  Osier 
with,  'Grace,  here  is  a  new  American 
colt  who  is  wrecking  a  medioal  school 
tradition.  Give  him  some  tea.'  "  This 
episode  marked  the  beginning  of  Dr. 
Davison's  friendship  with  and  devotion 
to  Sir  William,  who  profoundly  influ- 
enced his  thinking  about  many  aspects 


of  medical  education. 

Dr.  Davison  received  the  BA  and 
BSc  degrees  from  Oxford  and  later  the 
MD  from  Johns  Hopkins.  In  1917  he 
was  married  to  Atala  Thayer  Scudder 
of  Glen  Head,  Long  Island,  to  whom 
he  had  been  engaged  while  she  was  at 
Bryn  Mawr  and  he  was  at  Princeton. 
Mrs.  Davison,  like  her  husband,  is  an 
MD  and  a  pediatrician.  The  Davison's 
have  three  children,  two  of  whom  are 
physicians. 

Dean  Davison's  thirty-four  years  at 
Duke  were  marked  by  constant  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  status  quo,  an  atti- 
tude that  opened  the  door  to  new 
ideas,  and  spurred  the  school  toward 
higher  levels  of  excellence.  Dean 
Davison  and  his  staff  inaugurated  the 
movement  to  train  nonmedical  men  for 
positions  as  hospital  administrators. 
Duke  is  one  of  the  few  medical  schools 
which  now  teaches  its  students  nursing 
procedures  in  addition  to  regular  medi- 
cal courses  so  that  they  oan  instruct 
patients  and  relatives  of  patients.  Fol- 
lowing a  practice  of  European  medi- 
cal education,  Dean  Davison  encour- 
aged students  to  spend  one  or  more 
terms  at  medical  schools  other  than 
Duke.  He  also  was  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  loan  funds  for  rural 
students  in  medicine — a  step  toward 
helping  fill  the  need  for  physicians  in 
rural  areas  of  the  South. 

He  consistently  maintained  that 
while  specialization  in  medicine  was 
necessary,  the  success  of  total  medical 
practice  must  depend  upon  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  well-rounded  gener- 
alists.  Dr.  Davison  continued  to  chal- 
lenge students  and  house  officers  with 
the  opportunities,  the  satisfactions,  and 
the  needs  of  general  practice.  In  an 
era  of  increasing  specialization,  he  re- 
sorted to  many  devices  to  interest  more 
medical  students  in  general  practice. 

One  of  Dr.  Davison's  lesser  known 
contributions  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare field  was  the  fact  that  he  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  establishing  hospital 
insurance  in  the  United  States.  The 
need  for  a  method  of  providing  medi- 
cal care  for  those  unable  to  pay  all  or 
a  part  of  the  cost  first  became  apparent 
to  Dr.  Davison  in  1927,  shortly  after 
he  arrived  in  Durham  from  Johns  Hop- 
kins. The  hospitals  in  North  Carolina, 
he  found,  had  a  steady  procession  of 


Davison  Building 
From  the  ground  up 


patients  who,  although  not  really  in- 
digent cases,  did  not  have  the  necessary 
cash  to  pay  their  hospital  and  doctor 
bills.  Unless  hospitals  could  find  an 
answer  to  this  problem.  Dr.  Davison 
reasoned,  many  of  them  would  not  be 
able  to  stay  in  business. 

While  searching  for  a  solution,  Dr. 
Davison  heard  about  a  pre-payment 
scheme  which  had  been  started  in 
Roanoke  Rapids,  by  Dr.  T.  W.  M.  Long 
at  the  Roanoke  Rapids  Hospital,  for 
employees  of  textile  mills.  Under  this 
plan  all  employees  of  the  mills  were 
required  to  pay  the  hospital  twenty-five 
cents  per  week,  per  family,  which  en- 
titled them  to  receive  basic,  minimum 
care  at  the  Roanoke  Rapids  Hospital, 
for  both  hospital  and  doctor  bills. 

With  Dr.  Watson  S.  Rankin,  director 


of  the  Hospital  and  Orphanage  Divi- 
sion of  The  Duke  Endowment,  Dr. 
Davison  visited  Roanoke  Rapids  and 
studied  the  plan.  If  such  a  scheme 
would  work  for  a  single  hospital  and 
a  single  group  of  mills,  they  decided, 
then  why  not  set  up  a  broader  plan, 
on  a  community-wide  basis  with  all 
community    hospitals    participating? 

Intrigued  with  this  idea,  Dr.  Davi- 
son began  calling  on  local  businessmen 
and  doctors  trying  to  arouse  support 
for  it.  The  response  was  not  too  en- 
couraging, but  the  Dean  had  never 
been  one  to  discourage  easily.  The 
break  he  needed  came  when  he  con- 
tacted George  Watts  Hill,  Durham 
philanthropist  and  president  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Watts  Hospital. 
With  Hill's  enthusiastic  backing,  inter- 


est in  the  establishment  of  a  commu- 
nity-wide hospital  service  plan  in  Dur- 
ham soon  increased. 

Early  in  1929,  Dr.  Davison  went  to 
Oxford  England,  where  he  had  studied 
as  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  for  the  25th  An- 
niversary of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship 
Program.  While  there  he  learned 
about  an  English  voluntary  contrib- 
utory prepayment  scheme  called  the 
"Penny  in  the  Pound  Plan."  Contrib- 
utors paid  about  twopence  a  week  into 
a  common  fund,  which  entitled  them 
to  receive  limited  hospital  care  with- 
out additional  cost.  After  making  a 
careful  study  of  this  English  system, 
and  comparing  it  with  the  Roanoke 
Rapids  plan,  Dr.  Davison  returned  to 
Durham  and  evolved  his  concept  of  a 
community-wide  program  combining 
the  best  features  of  both  these  plans 
plus  his  own  and  Hill's  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject. After  three  years  of  tedious 
spade  work,  the  Hospital  Care  Associa- 
tion was  finally  organized. 

During  Dean  Davison's  administra- 
tion, the  Duke  School  of  Medicine 
produced  some  1,800  doctors  and 
trained  a  veritable  army  of  workers  in 
fields  such  as  medical  technology,  hos- 
pital administration,  physical  and  oc- 
cupational therapy,  nurse  anesthesiol- 
ogy, x-ray  technology,  medical  record 
librarianship,  and  hospital  dietetics. 
Postgraduate  courses  attract  practicing 
physicians  from  throughout  the  nation 
and  foreign  countries,  and  the  Duke 
Medical  School  and  Hospital  often 
serve  as  hosts  for  state,  regional,  and 
even  national  conferences  and  meet- 
ings of  professional  medical  organiza- 
tions. 

Today,  after  a  short  span  of  38  years, 
the  Duke  Medical  School  and  its  as- 
sociate hospital  comprise  one  of  Amer- 
ica's renowned  medical  centers.  His- 
torians have  already  documented  the 
role  and  contributions  made  by  Duke 
Medical  Center's  first  dean.  On  Dr. 
Davison's  retirement  a  great  Duke  era 
came  to  an  end,  yet  his  imprint  is  per- 
manently set.  The  future  develop- 
ments and  further  progress  of  this 
great  Medical  School,  and  the  passing 
of  time,  cannot  erase  it. 


Dr.  Arena  wrote  this  article  originally 
for  Clinical  Pediatrics.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  class  (1932)  to  gradu- 
ate from  the  Duke  School  of  Medicine. 
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Class  reunion  headquarters  at  the  1930  Commencement  was  in  this  tent-city  on  East  Campus — a  far  cry  from  Alumni  House. 


Class  Notes 


Charlotte  Corbin  '35,  Editor 

News  of  alumni  who  received  graduate  or 
professional  degrees,  but  who  did  not  at- 
tend Duke  as  undergraduates,  appears 
under  the  year  in  which  the  advanced  de- 
gree was  awarded.  Otherwise  news  ap- 
pears under  the  year  designating  the  in- 
dividuaTs  undergraduate  class.  Married 
couples  representing  two  different  classes 
are   usually   listed   under  the  earlier  class. 


since  1961,  has  resigned  because  of  his 
health.  He  is  an  agent  of  the  Harris-Up- 
ham  brokerage  firm. 


game  of  football  and  sportsmanship  among 
the  colleges." 


29 


NEXT 
REUNION: 


1970 


32 


NEXT 
REUNION: 


1970 


John  M.  M.  Gregory,  Jr.,  president  of 
American  Leaf  Organization,  the  Im- 
perial Tobacco  Company,  Wilson,  N.  C, 
is  general  chairman  of  the  capital  funds 
campaign   for   Atlantic   Christian    College. 


Newton  DuPuy  m.d.  of  Quincy,  111.,  is 
president  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  So- 
ciety. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


30 


NEXT 

REUNION: 


1970 


1971 


Dr.  Charles  Carroll  (m.ed.  '30),  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
North  Carolina  since  1952,  has  announced 
he  will  not  seek  reelection  to  that  posi- 
tion and  will  retire  when  his  contract  ex- 
pires in  January  1969. 


Florida  Southern  College  held  two  days 
of  special  events  in  February  honoring 
Charles  T.  Thrift,  Jr.,  (a.m.  '32.  b.d. 
'33),  president  of  the  college  for  the  past 
ten  years.  He  had  previously  served  as 
Professor  of  Religion  and  for  1 1  years  as 
vice-president  of  the  College.  Mrs.  Thrift 
is  the  former  Ruth  King  '31. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1974 


The  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  School  Board 
has  named  one  of  the  local  schools  for 
D.  C.  Johnson  (a.m.  '29),  superintendent 
of  the  city's  school  system  for  17  years 
prior  to  his  retirement.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
now  a  part-time  administrative  assistant 
to  the  dean  of  students  at  North  Carolina 
Wesleyan    College. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1970 


28 


NEXT 
REUNION : 


1971 


Eugene  Carlton,  Durham  Mayor  Pro 
Tern  and  a  member  of  the  City  Council 
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Alden  P.  Honeycutt  (l  '34)  is  director 
of  the  Employment  Service  Division  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission.  A  resident  of  Ra- 
leigh, he  is  married  and  has  two  sons. 

William  D.  (Bill)  Murray,  former 
Duke  University  football  coach  and  now 
executive  secretary  of  the  American  Foot- 
ball Coaches  Association,  has  received  the 
Touchdown  Club  Award  for  his  service 
to  football.  Started  in  1934,  "the  award 
is  given  to  the  personality  who  has  pro- 
moted the  best  interests  of  the  American 


Fraser  B.  (Bob)  Drew  a.m.,  professor 
of  Irish  and  English  literature  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  College  at 
Buffalo  since  1945,  is  the  first  professor 
to  be  named  a  Saint  Patrick  Scholar  by 
the  St.  Patrick  Scholarship  Fund,  which 
promotes  exchange  of  students  between 
Irish  and  New  York  State  colleges.  Dr. 
Drew,  author  of  more  than  50  articles  in 
Irish,  British  and  American  journals,  is 
a  frequent  visitor  to  Ireland,  where  last 
summer  he  had  a  private  meeting  with 
President  Eamon  de  Valiera.  He  resides 
in  Kenmore,  N.  Y. 

Albert  W.  Kennon  ll.b.  and  his  son, 
A.  William  Kennon  '62,  have  formed  a 
partnership  for  the  practice  of  law  under 
the  firm  name  of  Kennon  and  Kennon  in 
Durham. 

On  April  1  Robert  Kincheloe  D  '38, 
executive  director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Area 
Council  of  Churches,  will  assume  a  sim- 
ilar position  with  the  Metropolitan  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  Dr.  Kincheloe,  his  wife 
and  their  five  children  are  presently  resid- 
ing in  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Henry  Lee  Weathers,  publisher  of  the 
Shelby   Daily  Star,   was   elected   president 


of   the   North    Carolina   Associated    Press 
Club  at  its  meeting  in  January. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1969 


The  Stroud  Festival  in  England  chose 
poems  by  Ruby  Fogel  Levkoff  of  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  among  the  top  thirteen  of 
those  "highly  commended  by  the  Adjudi- 
cators." The  poems  were  honored  at  the 
Festival  of  the  Arts  at  Stroud,  Glouces- 
tershire, England,  on  Oct.  29,  and  one  has 
been  selected  for  a  book  to  be  published. 
Helen  Rigg  Trusch  (Mrs.  H.  R.)  re- 
ceived her  Masters  in  Public  Health  last 
year  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  and  is  presently  the  nursing  di- 
rector for  an  O.E.O.  project  in  Bellaire, 
Ohio. 

|>  "7    NEXT 

^    /     REUNION:    1968 

William  P.  Simmons,  president  of  South- 
ern Crate  and  Veneer  Company  of  Ma- 
con, Ga.,  has  been  named  to  the  Emory 
University   board   of   trustees. 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1968 


Willard  P.  (Bill)  Earngey,  Jr.,  admin- 
istrator of  Harris  Hospital,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  since  1951,  has  been  awarded  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  from 
Texes  Wesleyan  College.  He  was  cited 
for  "his  outstanding  service  to  Method- 
ism as  chief  administrator  of  Harris  Hos- 
pital for  the  past   16  years." 

James  S.  Raper  m.d.  of  Asheville,  N. 
C,  has  been  elected  to  a  two-year  term 
as  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
He  has  been  in  the  private  practice  of 
radiology  since   1945. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1968 


William  E.  Singletary  and  Jane  Ches- 
son  Singletary  '42  are  living  in  Canton, 
Ohio,  where  he  is  Director  of  Public  Re- 
lations and  Marketing  for  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Canton. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1968 


George  A.  McAfee  of  Durham  and  Da- 
vid W.  Sime  '58,  m.d.  '61  of  Miami,  Fla., 
have  been  inducted  into  the  North  Caro- 
lina Sports  Hall  of  Fame. 

Charles  W.  (Bolo)  Perdue,  principal 
of  Norview  Senior  High  School,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  is  president  of  the  Virginia  Education 


Association   for    1968.     He    and   his   wife 
have   three   daughters    and   a   grandson. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1972 


Two  Duke  alumni  are  serving  as  lieuten- 
ant governor  of  Carolinas  Districts  of 
Kiwanis  International  for  1968.  They  are 
Robert  H.  Lineberger  of  Lincolnton, 
N.  C,  in  Division  2;  and  A.  Headon  By- 
num,  Jr.,  of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  in  Divi- 
sion 8. 

John  W.  Winkjn,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  physical  education  and  ath- 
letics at  Colby  College,  has  been  named 
by  the  American  Association  of  College 
Baseball  Coaches  as  chairman  of  its  All- 
American  and  Coach-of-the-Year  com- 
mittees. He  also  serves  on  the  Eastern 
College  Athletic  Conference  executive 
council  and  is  chairman  of  the  ECAC 
constitution  committee. 
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SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY:    1968 


Stephen  C.  Harward,  Controller  of 
Duke  University,  is  president  of  the  To- 
baccoland  Kiwanis  Club  of  Durham. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1970 


Francis  J.  Ampthor,  who  works  for 
Rohm  and  Haas  Company,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  surfactant  applica- 
tions laboratory  in  Spring  House,  Pa.,  to 
a  plastics  research  laboratory  in  Bristol, 
Pa.  He,  his  wife  and  four  children  make 
their  home  in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Lewis  M.  Branscomb,  a  member 
of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  chief  of  the  laboratory  astrophys- 
ics division  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  Joint  (University  of  Colorado, 
N.B.S.)  Institute  for  Laboratory  Astro- 
physics. He  assumed  his  new  duties  on 
Jan.    1. 

Walter  N.  Street,  Jr.,  senior  vice 
president  of  State-Planters  Bank  of  Com- 
merce and  Trusts,  Richmond,  Va.,  became 
president  of  Citizens  and  Marine  Bank  in 
Newport  News  in  January. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1968 


Roth  Kinney,  assistant  planning  officer  in 
the  University  of  Washington's  long-range 
planning  office,  resigned  Jan.  1  to  become 
director  of  planning  and  research  for  the 
Washington  State  Medical  Association 
and  the  Washington  State  Medical  Edu- 
cation and  Research  Foundation. 


Dr.  Joseph  L.  Peyser  of  Huntington, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  has  been  serving  as  interim 
dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  Hofstra 
University,  since  last  September. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1968 


John  S.  Edwards  is  associated  with  Brit- 
tains,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City. 

Ralph  P.  Edwards  became  president  of 
Home  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion, Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  Feb.  1.  He 
had  previously  been  senior  vice  president. 
His  wife  is  Bennie  Harris  Edwards  '47. 

William  H.  McCullen  of  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  has  joined  the  Personnel  Employee 
Relations  Staff  at  IBM  Corporate  Head- 
quarters, Armonk,  having  previously  been 
Personnel  Administration  manager  at 
IBM's  Systems  Manufacturing  Division  in 
Kingston.  He  is  married  and  has  three 
daughters. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1968 


James  H.  Groome  has  been  appointed  to 
the  new  position  of  general  sales  man- 
ager for  the  beverage  industry  by  Mead 
Packaging,  Atlanta-headquartered  produc- 
er of  paperboard  cartons  and  packaging 
systems.  He  will  direct  the  company's 
entire  sales  effort  to  the  soft  drink  and 
brewery  industries.  He  and  Mrs.  Groome, 
the  former  Mary  Anne  Duncan,  have 
three  children  and  live  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Robert  L.  Stark  is  chief  architect  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  insuring  office. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1971 


Leroy  M.  Brandt  has  been  elected  Chief 
Insurance  Commissioner  for  South  Caro- 
lina. Previously  director  of  the  property 
and  casualty  division  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Insurance,  he  is  a 
resident  of  Columbia. 

Last  September  Guy  A.  Hamlin  ll.b. 
retired  from  the  U.  S.  Army  and  is  now 
a  trial  attorney  in  the  North  Carolina 
State  Attorney  General's  office,  Highway 
Division,  in  Asheville. 

James  H.  Spearman,  president  of  Gate 
City  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  Merchants  Association.  His  wife 
is  the  former  Doris  Crowell  '51. 

Charles  H.  Wilcox  is  manager,  inter- 
nal research  and  development  program, 
aerospace  group,  Hughes  Aircraft  Com- 
pany, Culver  City,  Calif. 
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51 


NEXT 
REUNION:    1971 


Mrs.  Grace  C.  Boddie  ll.b.,  chief  of  the 
research  support  management  office,  U.  S. 
Army  Research  Office,  Durham,  is  one  of 
six  Department  of  the  Army  nominees 
selected  by  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  the 
eighth  annual  Federal  Woman's  Award. 
The  award  is  presented  annually  "to  pro- 
vide special  recognition  to  women  who 
have  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  efficiency  and  quality  of  the  career 
service  of  the  federal  government." 

Jo  Kiser  Bogle  (Mrs.  James  F.) 
teaches  physical  education  and  coaches 
girls'  basketball   and  tennis   at  the   senior 


high  school  in  Albemarle,  N.  C. 

BORN:  Third  son  to  Frank  C.  Graham 
and  Mrs.  Graham,  Linwood,  N.  J.,  on 
Dec.   15.    Named  Geoffrey  Thomas. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:   1971 


Paul  Harding,  III,  Professor  of  Law  at 
Duke  University,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  Wofford  College,  Spartanburg, 
S.  C,  effective  Aug.  31.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Barbara  Russell  '54,  and  they 
have  three  children. 

George  C.  Megill  b.d.  is  a  Methodist 
missionary,   serving   two   churches   in   Rio 


Duke  Alumni  say: 

Meet  me  at  the  Downtowner 
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de  Janeiro,  Brazil.    He  is  married  and  has 
two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

William  M.  Ward  of  Bristol,  Tenn., 
has  been  made  vice  president  and  cashier 
of  Washington  Trust  Bank. 
BORN:  Sixth  child  and  fifth  daughter  to 
Karen  Nielsen  Judd  r.n.,  and  Arthur 
W.  Judd,  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Dec.  6 
Named  Carol  Elizabeth. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


Samuel  E.  Cannon  has  been  appointed 
a  regional  sales  manager  for  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company's  Pacific  area  admin- 
istration and  is  located  in  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia. 

Dr.  Morton  C.  Gluck  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  Georgetown 
University  School  of  Medicine,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Cmdr.  Nelson  P.  Jackson,  U.S.N.,  is 
stationed  in  Yokosuka,  Japan,  as  the  com- 
mander Cruiser-Destroyer  Force,  U.  S. 
Pacific  Fleet  Logistics  Representative, 
Western  Pacific.  Although  he  is  attached 
to  the  staff  of  Rear  Admiral  Mason  Free- 
man in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  he  maintains  a 
staff  on  the  naval  base  at  Yokosuka,  where 
he  resides  with  his  wife  and  their  young 
son. 

MARRIED:  Charles  S.  Watson  to  Jua- 
nita  Lee  Goodman  a.m.  '61  on  Aug.  5. 
Residence:  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
BORN:  A  son  to  J.  Malloy  Owen,  III 
b.d.  and  Mrs.  Owen,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on 
Jan.  2. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1969 


James  P.  Farber  has  been  cited  by  the 
Department  of  State  for  outstanding  ser- 
vice while  U.  S.  Consul  at  Kisangani  (ex- 
Stanleyville)  in  the  Congo,  and  received 
the  Department's  Meritorius  Honor 
Award  in  December.  According  to  the 
citation,  during  Mr.  Farber's  tour  the  area 
was  ravaged  by  rebellion,  violence  and  a 
breakdown  of  law  and  order.  "The  phys- 
ical courage,  intelligence,  creativity  and 
dedication  well  above  the  normal  call  of 
duty  which  Mr.  Farber  brought  to  this 
challenging  assignment  reflect  great  credit 
on  the  Foreign  Service  and  the  United 
States  Government."  Mr.  Farber,  his  wife 
and  three  sons  are  living  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  while  he  is  serving  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  the  NATO  desk. 

W.  Rowe  Fesperman,  Jr.,  has  been 
made  a  vice  president  of  Wachovia  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  He  is  associated  with 
the  bank  in  Asheville. 

Roger  E.  Sappington  a.m.  (ph.d.  '59) 
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is  a  professor   of  history    at   Bridgewater 
College,   Bridgewater,  Va. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:   1969 


Jesse  G.  Harris,  Jr.,  ph.d.,  completed  a 
four  year  term  as  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Psychology  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky  last  June,  and  started  a  seven 
months  sabbatical  in  January.  He.  his 
wife,  Patricia  McNamee  Harris  '51, 
and  their  two  daughters  are  in  Hawaii, 
where  he  is  working  on  his  own  research, 
writing  papers,  and  teaching  a  graduate 
seminar  in  the  Department  of  Psychology 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

On  Jan.  1  William  W.  Kelly  a.m. 
(ph.d.  '57),  an  associate  professor  of 
American  Thought  and  Language  at  Mich- 
igan State  University,  became  Director  of 
the  Honors  College.  He  had  been  asso- 
ciate director  since    1965. 

A  volume  of  essays,  authored  by  an  in- 
ternational group  of  theologian-scholars 
and  published  by  the  University  of  Utah 
Press,  has  been  edited  by  M.  Jack  Suggs 
ph.d..  New  Testament  professor  at  Texas 
Christian  University.  The  volume,  en- 
titled "Studies  in  the  History  and  Text  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Honor  of  Ken- 
neth Willis  Clark,"  is  a  tribute  to  Dr. 
Clark,  who  recently  retired  from  the  Duke 
Divinity  School  faculty.  D.  Moody  Smith, 
Jr.,  b.d.  '57,  also  of  the  Duke  faculty,  is 
a  contributor. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1972 


Yancey  G.  Culton,  Jr.,  m.d.,  a  specialist 
in  obstetrics-gynecology  who  is  associated 
with  the  offices  of  Bowles,  Adkins  and 
Williamson  in  Durham,  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Watts  Hospital  assistant  attending 
staff.    He  is  married  and  has  four  children. 

C.  James  Nelson,  Jr.,  vice  president 
and  senior  loan  and  credit  officer  of  North 
Carolina  National  Bank,  is  executive  in 
charge  of  the  Chapel  Hill  offices.  Mrs. 
Nelson  is  the  former  Etta  Spikes  '59. 

Richard  L.  Reece  (m.d.)  practices 
pathology  at  St.  Barnabas  Hospital  and 
Lufkin  Medical  Laboratories  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  He  is  a  former  editor  of 
the  Hartford  Hospital  Bulletin,  edits  the 
St.  Barnabas  Medical  Staff  Bulletin,  serves 
as  an  associate  editor  of  Minnesota  Medi- 
cine, and  was  recently  named  editor  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Medical 
Writers'  Association.  He,  his  wife  and 
their  son  live  in  Minneapolis. 
MARRIED:  William  M.  Russ,  Jr.,  c.e. 
to  Dorothy  Lee-May  Beal  on  Dec.  31. 
Residence:    San   Diego,   Calif. 


Samuel  F.  McMurray  BSCE  '46  has  been 
appointed  program  marketing  manager  for 
the  Ocean  Systems  Operations  Division  of 
Autonetics  at  Long  Beach,  California.  Mr. 
McMurray  retired  from  the  navy  in  1964. 
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NEXT 

REUNION:    1972 


Allen  Aldridge,  president  of  Aldridge 
Realty  and  Insurance  Company  of  Dur- 
ham, was  named  "Realtor  of  the  Year" 
by  the  Durham  Board  of  Realtors.  Mrs. 
Aldridge  is  the  former  Gretchen  Morck 
'58. 

David  S.  McCahan  is  district  market- 
ing representative  in  I.B.M.'s  western  dis- 
trict office,  San   Mateo,  Calif. 

John  W.  Pettit  and  William  H.  Brad- 
ford, Jr.,  "59  (ll.b.  '62)  have  become 
partners  in  the  law  firm  of  Hamel.  Mor- 
gan, Park  &  Saunders  with  headquarters 
in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Leslie  H.  Sperling  a.m.  (ph.d.  '59) 
is  an  assistant  professor  of  chemical  en- 
gineering and  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
The  Materials  Research  Center  at  Lehigh 
University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Birdsall  S.  Viault  a.m.  (ph.d.  '63) 
has  been  invited  to  present  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  German-American  relations  since 
1945  at  the  University  of  Tuebingen,  Ger- 
many, in  June.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
history  department  at  Adelphi  University, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

BORN:  Second  child,  a  daughter,  to  Da- 
vid J.  Deas  (m.d.  '61)  and  Mrs.  Deas, 
Gastonia,  N.  C,  on  May  8.  Named 
Cvnthia. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1968 


Terence  D.  George  has  been  appointed 
in   charge  of  wholesale   and   civilian  hos- 


C.  Brice  Ratchford  PhD  '51,  vice  presi- 
dent for  extension  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  was  recently  presented  a  dis- 
tinguished service  award  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  for  his  extension  work. 

pital  sales  for  Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co. 
(U.S.A.)  Inc.,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.  He  had 
been  assistant  to  the  sales  promotion 
manager.  Mrs.  George  is  the  former 
Vega  Miller. 

Sarah  E.  Stone  is  Assistant  Director 
of  Housing  for  Women  at  North  Carolina 
State   University.    Raleigh. 

William  O.  Suiter.  Jr.,  is  a  senior 
marketing  analyst  in  the  corporate  plan- 
ning and  appraisal  department  of  Atlas 
Chemical  Industries,  Wilmington.  Del. 
His  wife  is  Larilee  Baty  Suiter  '60. 

George  C.  Weekley  b.d.  and  his  wife. 
Ellen  Harris  Weekley  '59,  live  in 
Cullowhee,  N.  C,  where  he  is  Director 
of  the  Wesley  Foundation  for  Western 
Carolina  College. 

MARRIED:  Fredrick  L.  Rice  (ll.b.  '61) 
to  Marian  N.  Norris  on  Nov.  22.  Resi- 
dence: Jacksonville,  Fla. 
BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Ralph 
W.  Barnes,  Jr.,  e.e.  and  Sondra  Scott 
Barnes  '61,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Feb.  2. 
Named   Karen   Rand. 

Fourth  daughter  to  E.  Vaudry  Wil- 
liams b.d.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  Cullowhee, 
N.  C.  on  Dec.  7.  Named  Kimberlie 
Kristina. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1959 


Virginia  Rose  Page,  for  eight  years  a  re- 
searcher for  Time,  is  now  a  reporter. 
She  lives  in  New  York   City. 

F.  Myles  Wittenstein  is  a  registered 
representative  for  Bache  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in 
New  York   City. 
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SEEMAN  PRINTERY  INC. 

DURHAM-CHAPEL  HILL  BLVD. 
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Southeast  for  Over  Seventy-nine  Years 


BORN:  Third  child  and  second  daughter 
to  Mary  Nicholson  Broome  (Mrs. 
Iohn  T.)  and  The  Reverend  Mr.  Broome, 
Hyattsville,  Md.,  on  Dec.  13.  Named 
Mary  Nicholson    (Mimi). 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Musette 
Dunn  Steck  (Mrs.  Fred  H.,  Jr.)  and 
Mr.  Steck,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  5. 
Vamed  Frederick  Herbert,  III. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1970 


E.  Dennis  Theriot,  Jr.,  received  his  ph.d. 
n  physics  from  Yale  University  last  June 
md  is  currently  working  at  CERN,  the 
European  Organization  for  Nuclear  Re- 
search, Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  a  NATO 
sostdoctoral  fellowship. 

Frederick  B.  Warburton  is  assistant 
xeasurer  of  a  B.  F.  Goodrich  subsidiary 
n  Bogota,  Columbia,  S.A.  He  is  married 
md  has  two  children. 
MARRIED:  Dr.  William  O.  Nightin- 
3ALE  to  Hedwig  Bates  on  Dec.  23.  Resi- 
ience:  San  Diego,  Calif. 
BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Claudine 
Fields  Carlton  and  Terry  S.  Carlton, 
Dberlin,  Ohio,  on  Jan.  17.  Named  Brian 
Douglas. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Worth 
Cotton,  Jr.,  m.e.  and  Mrs.  Cotton, 
jreensboro,  N.  C,  on  Dec.  21.  Named 
3elia  Dawn. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  B.  Boyd 
Hight,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Sweeney  Hight  '62, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  Nov.  13.  Named 
iCevin  Boyd. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Joan 
>tarr  Lindop  (Mrs.  Richard  C.)  and 
Mr.  Lindop,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  Dec. 
10.    Named  Ralph  Newell. 

Fourth  child  and  second   son   to   Mar- 

3ARET     BORCHERDT     MlLLER      (MRS.      JOHN 

I.)  b.s.n.  and  Mr.  Miller,  New  Windsor, 
'<f.  Y.,  in  September.  Named  Jeffrey 
Sorcherdt. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1971 


Byron  F.  Battle  has  started  in  a  three- 
/ear  post  as  financial  attache  to  the  U.  S. 
Embassy  in  Paris,  France. 

Robert  A.  Garda  e.e.  and  Annie 
Lewis  Johnston  Garda,  together  with 
iieir  two  children,  are  living  in  Warrens- 
t'ille,  Ohio.  Mr.  Garda  is  working  in  the 
Cleveland  office  of  McKinsey  &  Co.,  man- 
agement consultants. 

BORN:  Third  child,  a  daughter,  to  Fred- 
me  C.  Butler,  Jr.,  m.d.  and  Mrs.  Butler, 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  28. 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to  Jus- 
tin  G.   Haruyama   b.d.   and   Mrs.    Haru- 


yama,  Kagoshima  City,  Japan,  on  Jan.  2. 
Named   Amy   Liana. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  T.  Edward 
Powell,  III,  m.d.  and  Mrs.  Powell,  Rock- 
ville,  Md.,  on  Oct.  3.  Named  Thomas 
Edward,  IV. 

A  son  to  John  H.  Trant,  III,  m.d.  and 
Julia  Jenks  Trant  m.ed.  '62,  Durham, 
N.   C,   on   May    17,    1967.    Named  John 

h.,  rv. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1972 


Albert  M.  Frierson  ll.b.  is  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Henderson,  Franklin, 
Starnes  &  Holt,  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

Dr.  Cyrus  L.  Gray,  III,  who  completed 
his  internship  at  Geisinger  Medical  Cen- 
ter, Danville,  Pa.,  in  June,  is  serving  as  a 
general  medical  officer  in  the  Air  Force 
with  the  grade  of  Captain.  He,  his  wife, 
Malinda  Edwards  Gray  '63,  and  their 
two  young  sons,  make  their  home  in  Co- 
coa Beach,  Fla. 

Addison  P.  Penfield,  Jr.,  is  a  sports 
writer  for  The  Columbia  State,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

Janet  Gornto  Walter  (Mrs.  R.  R.) 
writes  that  she  has  moved  to  Boones 
Mill,  Va.  She  is  teaching  high  school 
English  at  Cane  Spring  High  School, 
Roanoke,  and  her  husband  teaches  at 
Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Va. 
MARRIED:  Sandra  Lee  Deckert  to 
John  F.  Dempsey  on  Dec.  30.  Residence: 
Oak  Ridge,  111. 

Barbara  Jean  Weiland  to  Robert  C. 
Hayes  '67  on  Jan.  20.  Residence:  Con- 
cord, N.  C. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Lloyd  W.  Gay  m.f. 
(ph.d.  '66)  and  Marina  Buloarin  Gay 
'63  (a.m.  '66),  Corvallis,  Ore.,  on  June  20. 
Named  Lloyd  Wesley,  Jr. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1973 


James  T.  Clemons  ph.d.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  at  Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  American 
Textual  Criticism  Seminar  to  be  held  in 
December  1968.  Two  articles  by  Dr. 
Clemons  have  appeared  in  European 
journals  recently,  and  a  monograph,  en- 
titled "An  Index  of  Syriac  Manuscripts 
containing  the  Epistles  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse," has  been  accepted  for  the  series 
Studies  and  Documents,  published  by  the 
University  of  Utah  Press. 

On  Jan.  1,  W.  Barker  French,  assis- 
tant cashier  of  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  became 
associated  with  A.   G.   Becker  and  Com- 


pany, an  investment  banking  firm  of  Chi- 
cago. He  is  administrative  manager  of 
the  funds  evaluation  department  in  the 
home  office.  His  wife  is  the  former  Ca- 
vett  Hamilton  '62. 

Robert    D.    Seymour    c.e.    completed 
3V4   years  of  Naval  service  last  June  and 
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Clayton  J.  Rohrbach,  Jr.,  '42  has  been 
named  a  group  vice  president  of  Borden 
Foods  Company.  He  also  was  named  pres- 
ident of  the  Dry  Milk  Products  Division. 
Mr.    Rohrbach    joined    the    firm    in    1965. 


John  Muench,  Jr.,  DF  '64,  forest  econo- 
mist for  the  National  Forest  Products  As- 
sociation, has  been  named  director  of 
hardwood  programs  with  responsibility  to 
co-ordinate  the  group's  hardwood  activities. 


J.  Alexander  McMahon  '42  has  been  elec 
ted  first  president  of  North  Carolina  Blut 
Cross-Blue  Shield,  Inc.,  a  corporatioi 
formed  in  January  by  consolidation  of  Hos- 
pital Saving  and  Hospital  Care  associations 


is  currently  employed  as  an  engineer  with 
Transcontinental  Gas  Pipeline  Corpora- 
tion, Baton  Rouge,  La. 
MARRIED:  Martha  E.  Clark  b.s.n.  to 
Bob  M.  Sullivan  on  April  15,  1967.  Resi- 
dence: Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Ann 
Whitmire  Chipley  (Mrs.  Thomas  J.) 
and  Mr.  Chipley,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  Dec. 
30.     Named    Kathleen    Elizabeth    (Kate). 

A  daughter  to  Sara  Anne  Rice  Farris 
and  Robert  Ray  Farris  m.s.e.e.  '64, 
Lakewood,  Colo,  on  June  26.  Named  Al- 
lison Earle. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Jill  White 
Reid  (Mrs.  Robert  H.)  b.s.n.  and  Dr. 
Reid,  Chicago,  111.,  on  Nov.  11.  Named 
Elizabeth  Knox. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:   1970 
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NEXT 
REUNION: 


1970 


Caroline  Carpenter  Pezzillo  (Mrs. 
Samuel  J.,  Jr.)  is  in  Rome,  Italy,  where 
her  husband  has  a  Fulbright-Hayes  Grant 
to  study  until  June  30. 
MARRIED:  Suzanne  F.  Langdon  to 
Richard  J.  Connett  G  on  Dec.  28.  Res- 
idence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

Jerry  B.  Stein  to  George  C.  Collie  on 
Nov.  18.    Residence:   Charlotte,  N.  C. 

John  Andrew  Wanklyn  c.e.  to  Pa- 
tricia Winifred  Tinley  on  Dec.  29.  Resi- 
dence: Nassau,  Bahamas. 
BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Lt.  (jg) 
Michael  Nickelsburg  e.e.  and  Diann 
Miller  Nickelsburg  '66,  Ledyard,  Conn., 
on  Nov.  29.   Named  Stephen  Michael. 


David  L.  Burke  is  a  candidate  for  the 
m.b.a.  degree  at  the  Wharton  Graduate 
School  of  Business  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

C.  Jerome  Huneycutt,  Jr.,  son  of  Rev. 
C.  Jerome  Huneycutt  b.d.  '50,  m.ed. 
'51,  and  Alberta  Piner  Huneycutt  '52 
of  Newton,  N.  C,  has  been  missing  in 
action  over  north  Vietnam  since  Nov.  10. 

Sally  Schumacher,  who  received  the 
m.a.  degree  in  Russian  Literature  and 
Linguistics  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
last  June,  is  working  for  VISTA.  She  is 
assigned  to  Milwaukee's  St.  James  Church, 
though  she  serves  anyone  and  everyone 
in  the  community. 

Lynda  Whitley  has  moved  from  Se- 
attle, Wash.,  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  she 
is  an  applications  analyst  for  Control  Data 
Corporation. 

MARRIED:  Ann  L.  Bennett  to  Walter 
R.  Davis  on  Nov.  25.  Residence:  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Alan  D.  Berry  to  Patricia  J.  Coffin. 
Residence:  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Capt.  Frederick  V.  Coville  m.d.  to 
Capt.  Susan  F.  Brownlee  on  Dec.  30. 
Residence:  Hawaii. 

Rosslyn   Troth   m.a.t.    to   Phillip    G. 
Zook.    Residence:    Riverdale,  N.  Y. 
BORN:   A  daughter  to  Richard  N.  Bos- 
well  and  Mrs.  Boswell,  Augusta,  Ga.,  on 
Jan.  15.    Named  Stella  Anne. 

A  son  to  Lt.  (jg)  J.  Patrick  Mauney 
and  Mardi  Jacobsen  Mauney  '66,  Miami, 


Fla.,  on  Sept.  26.  Named  Peter  Christian 
Second  daughter  to  Susan  Smith  Phil- 
lips (Mrs.  George  H.)  and  Mr.  Phillips 
Addison,  111.,  on  Dec.  27.  Named  Steph- 
anie Susan. 

A  daughter  to  James  B.  Rouse  m.d 
and  Mrs.  Rouse,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Jan 
14. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1970 


Allan  H.  Davis  is  assistant  commercial 
representative  for  Virginia  Electric  & 
Power  Company,  Hampton,  Va. 

W.  Travis  Martin,  Jr.,  d.ed.  is  super- 
intendent of  Hawkeye  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Katherine  A.  Phillips  is  Mrs.  Franl 
J.  Huffman,  Jr.,  a  teacher  in  New  Haven. 
Conn. 

Maureen  Kay  Van  Dyke,  who  received 
the  a.b.  from  the  University  of  Tulsa,  is 
editor  of  Warren  Petroleum  Corporation 
employee  magazine,  The  Warren  Stabi- 
lizer.   She  lives  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 

MARRIED:  Terry  Lowenback  to  James 
E.  Wappler  on  Jan.  18.  Residence:  Ol 
tawa,   Canada. 

Marjorie  Clare  Anderson  to  Ash- 
mead  P.  Pipkin  on  Jan.  27.  Residence: 
New  York  City. 

Talitha  Nute  Conant  to  John  Charles 
Martin  on  Dec.  23.  Residence:  Fort  Riley, 
Kans. 

Lt.  (jg)  William  E.  Kennedy  to( 
Stella  Jane  Cole  '68  on  Dec.  23.  Resi- 
dence: Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
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Allen  Holstead  Van  Dyke,  Jr.,  to 
Mary  P.  Grimes  on  Dec.  28.  Residence: 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


John  A.  Reed,  Jr.,  '54,  LLB  '56  is  shown 
taking  office  recently  as  a  judge  of  the 
Fourth  District  Court  of  Appeal  in  Flor- 
ida. His  wife  placed  a  judicial  robe  on 
his  shoulders  at  a   swearing-in   ceremony. 

Harry  A.  Nurkin  to  Anne  J.  Van 
Meter  N  on  Nov.  18.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Arnold  C.  Penland,  Jr.,  m.ed.  to  Joan 
Elizabeth  Eudy  on  Nov.  19.  Residence: 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dianna  L.  Pharr  to  Rucker  Collier. 
Residence:   Birmingham,  Ala. 

Sheila  S.  Rice  b.s.n.  to  Clayborne  Lee 
Evans,  Jr.,  on  Dec.  1.  Residence:  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 
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NEXT 
REUNION:    1973 


S.  Diane  Dunford  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
is  working  in  the  research  division  of 
Rohm  and  Haas. 

Carol  Lynne  Johnson  of  Fallbrook, 
Calif.,  is  a  graduate  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways'  International  Stewardess 
College  and  is  serving  as  a  stewardess 
aboard  Jet  Clipper  flights  from  New  York 
to  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Kenneth  W.  Mullis  th.m.  is  one  of 
three  ministers  at  First  Baptist  Church, 
DeLand,  Fla. 

Wendy  C.  Vincent  b.s.n.  is  a  staff 
nurse  at  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital, 
Boston,  Mass. 

MARRIED:  Thomas  William  Bach  to 
Susan  C.  Holloway  '68  on  Dec.  27.  Res- 
idence:   Oakland,   Calif. 

Zoe  Anne  Hough  to  William  R.  Cre- 
senzo  on  Dec.  23.  Residence:  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Philip  W.  Small  to  Frances  M.  Tull 
on  Dec.  23.    Residence:  Newport,  R.  I. 
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MARRIED:  Kay  Kristin  Arthur  to 
John  Will  Landrum,  III  on  Dec.  27.  Res- 
idence:  Bethany,  W.  Va. 


Deaths 


Dr.  Robert  S.  Rogers,  professor  of 
classical  studies  and  for  a  number  of 
years  head  of  the  classics  department  at 
Duke,  died  on  Jan.  2  in  Newark,  Del. 
He  had  been  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Philological  Association  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Prior  to  coming  to  Duke  in 
1937,  Dr.  Rogers  taught  at  Princeton, 
Columbia,  Western  Reserve  and  Johns 
Hopkins.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  in  Rome  and  served  on  a 
classics  jury  of  the  academy  in  1942. 
Surviving  are  his  wife  and  two  sons.  Rob- 
ert Taylor  Rogers  '57  of  Newark,  Del., 
and  Lt.  Comdr.  David  Rogers  e.e.  '61, 
in  Vietnam. 

Mabel  Isley  Gantt  '11,  wife  of  Sam- 
uel J.  Gantt  '13  of  Burlington,  N.  C, 
died  on  Jan.  5  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  from 
injuries  suffered  in  an  automobile  accident 
on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Dr.  Ralph  E.  Brooks  '14  of  Burling- 
ton, N.  C,  died  on  Nov.  11. 

Joseph  J.  Fyne  '15  of  Raleigh  died  on 
Jan.  26.  He  had  been  a  lawyer  for  the 
past  34  years,  being  a  member  of  the 
Wake  County  Bar  Associaiion,  N.  C. 
State  Bar  Association  and  the  Commer- 
cial Law  League.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
a  son  and  three  daughters. 

Arthur  A.  McDonald  '15,  l'15  a  law- 
yer of  Durham,  died  on  Dec.  30  after 
several  years  of  declining  health.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  Mary  Reade  Mc- 
Donald '12;  two  sons,  Arthur  A.  '42, 
l  '50  and  Walter  N.  '44,  b.d.  '48;  and 
three  daughters,  Dr.  Ruth  Vingiello  '44, 
m.d.  '48;  Mrs.  Flora  Dean  '51;  and  Mary 
Alice  '51;  and   13  grandchildren. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Ernest  O.  Harding  '15  of  Wash- 
ington, N.  C,  on  Dec.   15. 

The  ashes  of  Dr.  George  W.  Harley 
'16  were  entombed  last  Jan.  21  at  Ganta, 
Liberia,  where  he  established  a  Methodist 
mission  in  1925  and  where  he  served  as 
a  medical  missionary  until  his  retirement 
in  1960.  He  died  at  Lancaster,  Va.,  in 
November,  1966.  Mrs.  Harley  took  the 
ashes  to  Liberia  in  fulfillment  of  her  hus- 
band's  wish.    Early   in   a   six-weeks   visit, 


she  was  a  special  guest  of  William  V.  S. 
Tubman  at  his  sixth  inauguration  as  pres- 
ident of  the  country. 

Charles  A.  Max  '30  of  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  died  suddenly  on  Oct.  10.  He  was 
president  of  Power-01  Refining  Co.,  of 
Irvington.  Surviving,  in  addition  to  Mrs. 
Max,  are  a  daughter,  a  son,  Dr.  Allen 
Max  '54,  and  five  grandchildren. 

H.  W.  (Slim)  Kendall  '18  litt.d.  '60, 
one  of  North  Carolina's  best  known  news- 
paper editors  until  his  retirement  two 
years  ago,  died  on  Jan.  1  in  Greensboro. 
He  had  continued  to  write  a  column  for 
the  Daily  News  and  other  papers  since  his 
retirement  as  editor  in  1965.  The  column, 
entitled  "Tar  Heel  Talk,"  had  a  wide 
range  of  subject  matter  and  comment  con- 
cerning his  native  state.  Surviving  are 
three  brothers. 

Harvey  S.  Pollard  '18  died  on  Jan.  9 
following  several  years  of  declining  health. 
A  resident  of  Durham,  he  was  associated 
with  the  Liggett  and  Myers  Tobacco 
Company  prior  to  his  retirement.  Mrs. 
Pollard  survives. 

Fred  N.  McGranahan  '21  of  Durham, 
died  on  Jan.  7  following  a  short  illness. 
After    graduation    from    college    he    was 
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employed  by  Duke  Power  Company, 
where  he  worked  until  his  retirement  in 
1966.  In  addition  to  his  wife,  he  is  sur- 
vived by  one  son,  Fred  N.,  Jr.,  '51  of 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Edna  Johnson  Proctor  (Mrs.  John 
R.)  '26  of  Durham  died  on  Jan.  11.  She 
had  been  seriously  ill  for  several  months. 
Mr.   Proctor  survives. 

Walter  S.  Sechriest  '26  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  died  on  Sept.   15,  1967. 

M.  Bickford  Long  '39  died  on  Jan.  11. 
A  resident  of  Burlington,  N.  C,  he  was 
an  automobile  dealer  for  a  number  of 
years  prior  to  joining  the  Durham  office 
of  the  brokerage  firm  of  Reynolds  &  Co., 
in  1966.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
assistant  manager.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
Olivia  Womble  Long  '39,  a  daughter  and 
three  sons,  including  M.  Bickford  Long, 
Jr.,  '65  and  Larry  Long,  who  is  currently 
a  Duke  student. 

Virginia  Heyward  Coverston  (Mrs. 
David  Y.)  '43  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  died  on 
Dec.  31  of  a  brain  hemorrhage.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  husband  and  two  children,  she 
is  survived  by  a  sister,  Mary  Heyward 
Ferguson  (Mrs.  A.  R.)  '38,  a.m.  '40  of 
Needham,  Mass. 

Harry  J.  Kalevas  '44,  m.d.  '48  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  died  on  Jan.  11. 

Audrey  Hand  Ragonese  (Mrs.  Frank 
J.)  '47  died  in  January.  She  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Westfield,  N.  J. 

C.  Wesley  Gilbert  '48  of  Maitland, 
Fla.,  formerly  of  Durham,  was   killed   in 
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an  automobile  accident  on  Jan.  17  in  Or- 
lando. He  was  general  agent  for  the  John 
Hancock  Insurance  Company.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  the  former  Caroline  Lock- 
hart  '48  of  Durham,  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter. A  memorial  fund  has  been  estab- 
lished for  Pi  Kappa  Phi  Fraternity 
by  some  of  his  close  friends  and  class- 
mates. Contributions  may  be  sent  to 
Paul  Messick,  Pi  Kappa  Phi  Fraternity, 
Box  4682,  Duke  Station,  Durham,  N.  C. 
27706. 

Walter  F.  Whalen  '49,  died  unex- 
pectedly on  Jan.  12.  He  and  his  family 
had  recently  moved  from  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  to  Naples,  Fla.,  where  he  was 
opening  a  new  dealership  agency,  Whalen 
Cadillac  Buick,  Inc.  He  had  been  in  the 
automobile  business  since  1950.  His  wife, 
Elizabeth  Heinke  Whalen  '52,  survives,  as 
do  seven  daughters. 

Shirley  Riegle  Westervelt  '53,  wife 
of  Sheldon  Westervelt  c.e.  '53,  died  on 
January  10  as  a  result  of  extensive  pneu- 
monia resulting  from  influenza.  She  had 
been  ill  for  only  nine  days.  A  resident 
of  Oradell,  N.  L,  Mrs.  Westervelt  was 
vice  president  of  the  Bergen  County  So- 
ciety of  Professional  Engineering  Auxil- 
iary. She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  a 
son  and  a  daughter. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Hill  b.s.n.  '58  died 
on  Jan.  18.  A  resident  of  Durham  since 
graduating  from  nursing  school,  she  was 
employed  at  Duke  Hospital. 

Herron 

James  Patrick  Herron,  the  first  football 
coach  at  Duke  after  the  University  had 
been  created  with  Trinity  College  as  its 
nucleus,  died  on  December  20  in  Mones- 
sen,   Penn.    He   was   seventy-three. 

Mr.  Herron  coached  the  1925  Duke 
team,  filling  in  for  Coach  James  DeHart, 
who  at  the  time  he  was  named  Duke  coach 
and  director  of  athletics  was  completing 
his  tenure  at  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity. Coach  DeHart  was  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  to  meet  his  obligations 
at  Washington  and  Lee,  and  during  this 
period,  which  covered  the  1925  season, 
Mr.  Herron  had  "active  charge  of  the 
position  to  which  DeHart  has  been 
elected."  When  Coach  DeHart  came  to 
Duke  in  January,  1926,  Mr.  Herron  went 
to  Washington  and  Lee  as  head  coach,  a 
position  he  held  until  1928. 

Following  his  coaching  career  at  Duke 
and  Washington  and  Lee,  Mr.  Herron  was 
associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Mulvi- 
hill,  Herron,  and  Gollmer  in  Pittsburgh. 
He  had  received  his  law  degree  in  1921 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  where 
he  also  did  his  undergraduate  work. 

During   his    undergraduate    career,    Mr. 


Herron  was  an  All-America  end  on  the 
great  Pitt  teams  of  1914-15-16.  He  later 
played  professional  football  for  the  Mas- 
sillon  Bulldogs  and  earned  a  niche  in  the 
Professional   Football   Hall   of   Fame. 

Mr.  Herron  served  in  both  world  wars. 
In  the  first  he  was  an  air  corps  lieutenant 
assigned  to  the  French  Air  Force.  During 
World  War  II,  he  was  major  and  com- 
mandant of  Gore  Field  at  Great  Falls, 
Mont.  He  also  served  as  an  intelligence 
and  briefing  officer  for  the  air  force.  Fol- 
lowing the  war,  he  was  a  judge  advocate 
at  the  Nuremburg  trials. 


Korstian 


Dr.  Clarence  F.  Korstian,  professo: 
emeritus  of  silviculture  and  dean  emer- 
itus of  the  School  of  Forestry,  died 
in  Durham  in  February  at  the  age  of  78. 

A  member  of  the  Duke  faculty  from 
1930  until  1958,  when  he  retired,  Dr. 
Korstian  was  named  the  first  dean  of  the 
School  of  Forestry  in  1938.  He  gave  up 
his  administrative  duties  in   1957. 

During  his  career,  he  served  two  terms 
as  president  of  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters  and  was  also  a  vice  president 
of  the  American  Forestry  Association. 
From  1943  to  1947,  he  headed  the  North 
Carolina  Forestry  Association,  which  in 
1955  presented  him  its  Achievement 
Award.  He  received  the  same  honor  from 
the  Appalachian  Section  of  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters  in   1964. 

Dr.  Korstian  was  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Academy  of  Science  in  1949-50. 
He  also  had  served  terms  as  vice  president 
and  president  of  the  Ecological  Society 
of  America. 

He  was  editor  for  years  of  Ecological 
Monographs  and  was  co-author  of  Natur- 
alists' Guide  to  The  Americas.  He  also 
co-authored  the  textbook,  Seeding  and 
Planting  in  the  Practice  of  Forestry. 
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>oner 

Dr.  Hertha  D.  E.  Sponer,  professor 
emeritus  of  physics,  died  in  Ilten,  Ger- 
many, on  February  17.    She  was  72. 

A  native  of  Germany,  she  received  her 
doctorate  at  the  University  of  Gottingen. 
During  1925-26,  she  was  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  on  a  Rockefeller  Fel- 
lowship. She  taught  at  Gottingen  and  the 
University  of  Oslo  prior  to  joining  the 
Duke  faculty  in   1936. 

In  1957  she  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  She  also 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Physical 
Society,  Sigma  Xi,  and  other  scientific 
societies. 

Dr.  Sponer  had  lived  with  relatives  in 
Germany  since  her  retirement  from  the 
Duke  faculty  in  1966. 
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East 
and  West 


UNIVERSITY  TRUSTEES  at  their 
Commencement  Weekend  meeting  au- 
thorized the  administration  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  a  special 
Trustee-Administrative  Committee  call- 
ing for  a  program  to  improve  relations 
between  the  University  and  its  non- 
academic  employees. 

This  authorization  is,  the  latest  step  in 
a  series  of  actions  taken  following  an 
April  strike  by  some  200  non-academic 
emplovees  who  were  supported  by  the 
Vigil  and,  in  part,  by  the  faculty. 

The  new  program  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  two  new  agencies — the 
Duke  University  Non-Academic  Em- 
ployees' Council  and  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Employee  Relations  Advisory 
Committee — and  for  reconstituting  the 
University's  Personnel  Policy  Commit- 
tee. This  machinery  is  designed  to  give 
the  employees  a  greater  voice  in  matters 
affecting  their  jobs,  to  provide  them 
with  a  mechanism  through  which  they 
may  express  themselves  as  groups,  and 
to  provide  an  avenue  of  appeals. 

According  to  Charles  B.  Huestis,  vice 
president  for  business  and  finance,  de- 
tails of  the  new  program  will  not  be 
publicly  disclosed  until  the  administra- 
tion has  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
them  with  the  employees.  Briefly,  how- 
ever, the  program  stipulates  that  the 
Employees'  Council  will  be  open  to  full 
time  non-academic  employees  not  in 
supervisory  positions.  Representatives 
will  be  elected  from  the  various  areas 
of  the  University  to  make  recommen- 
dations, appoint  study  groups,  and  ex- 


press themselves  as  groups  on  matters 
relating  to  their  working  conditions. 

The  vice  president  for  business  and 
finance  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
reconstituted  Personnel  Policy  Com- 
mittee, which  will  receive  and  act  upon 
recommendations  from  the  Employees' 
Council. 

The  other  body — the  Duke  University 
Employee  Relations  Advisory  Commit- 
tee— will  be  composed  of  five  faculty 
members,  including  two  appointed  by 
the  Employees'  Council,  two  appointed 
by  the  administration  of  the  University, 
and  one  appointed  by  the  administration 
from  nominations  made  by  the  Em- 
ployees' Council. 

The  Advisory  Committee  will  take  up 
disputes  which  arise  with  respect  to 
personnel  policies  and  which  cannot  be 
resolved  jointly  by  the  Personnel  Policy 
Committee  and  the  Employees'  Council. 
It  will  review  the  issues  with  both  bodies 
and  attempt  to  arriyg  at  mutually  satis- 
factory agreements.  If  agreements  are 
not  achieved  through  efforts  at  media- 
tion by  the  Advisory  Committee,  then 
the  Advisory  Committee  will  make  its 
recommendations  for  settlement,  subject 
to  veto  by  the  University  president. 

Earlier  recommendations  of  the  spe- 
cial Trustee-Administrative  Committee 
resulted  in  a  hike  in  Duke's  non-aca- 
demic employee  minimum  wage  from 
$1.15  to  $1.45  per  hour  effective  with 
the  payroll  period  which  began  on  May 
6  and,  effective  with  the  payroll  period 
which  began  June  3,  for  additional  in- 
creases for  personnel  earning  more  than 
$1.34  per  hour. 

The  strikers  had  demanded  higher 
pay,  union  recognition,  and  collective 
bargaining  rights.  They  were  supported 
by  the  Vigil  both  during  and  after  the 
strike. 

Robert  Creamer,  chairman  of  the 
Vigil,  which  now  exists  as  an  informal 
campus  organization,  said  after  the  trus- 
tee action  that  "many  of  the  issues 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Vigil  have  been 
confronted  by  administrators,  trustees, 
and  faculty  in  an  enlightened  and  deter- 
mined manner."  However,  "the  vigil 
is  concerned  that  Duke  not  relax  into 
apathy  after  enacting  many  improve- 
ments resulting  from  actions  taken  by 
the  Vigil  and  the  non-academic  em- 
ployees. Consequently,  vigil  supporters 
will  wear  white  arm  bands  at  graduation 
ceremonies."  And  there  were  numerous 
such  arm  bands  in  evidence. 


The  fountain  in  front  of  East  Duke  Building 


Job  Finder  Leaves  Hers 

The  University  can  take  credit  for 
educating  its  graduates,  but  Miss  Fan- 
nie Mitchell,  director  of  the  appoint- 
ments office,  deserves  the  lion's  share 
of  credit  for  finding  them  jobs. 

Miss  Mitchell,  who  has  been  supply- 
ing industry  and  professional  schools 
with  Duke  graduates  since  1941,  will 
be  retiring  on  August  1. 


Miss  Mitchell  has  built  Duke's  ap- 
pointments office  into  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country.  During  her  first  year 
as  assistant  to  W.  M.  Upchurch,  Jr., 
only  twenty-one  firms  and  a  few  schools 
sent  recruiters  to  the  Duke  campus. 
This  year  over  600  firms  and  100  edu- 
cational institutions  interviewed  seniors 
and  graduate  students.  Over  60  per 
cent  of  Duke's  students  use  the  place- 
ment facilities. 


Are  You  Wondering  Why? 

Approximately  30,000  alumni, 
parents  of  students,  and  other  friends 
of  the  University  may  be  wondering 
why  they  received  this  copy  of  the 
Duke  Alumni  Register.  Normally, 
the  magazine  is  sent  eight  times  an- 
nually only  to  participants  in  the 
Loyalty  Fund  Campaign;  its  circula- 
tion averages  19,500  copies  per  issue. 
A  quarterly  newspaper,  the  News 
Register,  is  issued  in  the  months 
when  the  magazine  does  not  appear 
and  is  sent  to  all  50,000  alumni,  par- 
ents of  students,  and  other  friends. 

Since  the  past  year  at  Duke  has 
been  particularly  eventful,  and  since 
some  of  the  Commencement  activi- 
ties reflected  those  events,  we  felt 
that  complete  coverage  of  Com- 
mencement should  go  to  all  alumni 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  News 
Register  is  not  scheduled  to  appear 
until  late  in  the  summer,  so  we  de- 
cided to  include  this  coverage  in  the 
Register  and  send  it  for  this  one  time 
to  both  participants  and  nonpartici- 
pants  in  the  Loyalty  Fund.  The 
press  run  for  this  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine, then,  was  50,000  rather  than 
19,500  copies. 

To  keep  the  cost  of  this  under- 
taking within  our  budget,  we  had  to 
combine  the  May  and  June  issues  of 
the  Register.  We  will  resume  normal 
publication  with  the  August  issue. 
We  hope,  of  course,  that  some  of 
you  who  have  not  seen  the  magazine 
for  some  time  will  now  want  to  con- 
tinue receiving  it. — Editor. 

Duchy  Disbands 

White  Duchy,  the  honorary  which 
for  forty-three  years  has  traditionally 
selected  as  members  the  seven  most 
outstanding  women  of  the  rising  junior 
class,  this  spring  voted  to  disband.  In 
a  letter  to.  former  members  of  the  so- 
ciety, the  White  Duchy  members  wrote 
that  they  "could  not  choose  seven 
people  who  would  represent  the  diver- 
sity which  is  a  strength  of  today's  Duke 
while  providing  a  group  that  could 
make  an  effective  and  meaningful  con- 
tribution to  the  University  community." 

The  members  of  White  Duchy  this 
year  were  Abbie  Doggett,   vice  presi- 


dent  of  the  Associated  Students  of  Duke 
University;  Teesue  Herring,  vice  chair- 
man of  ASDU's  board  of  governors; 
Joyce  Hobson,  president  of  Gilbert- 
Addoms  Dormitory;  Tami  Hultman, 
president  of  the  YWCA;  Peg  McCartt, 
chairman  of  the  Woman's  Judicial 
Board;  and  Peggy  Pringle,  Woman's 
Student  Government  Association  presi- 
dent. 

They  stated  that  they  "had  a  definite 
awareness  of  the  tradition  and  accom- 
plishment of  the  corporate  body  of  the 
organization."  However,  the  seniors 
felt  that  the  group  was  hindered  in 
communication  with  other  student  lead- 
ers because  of  the  "barriers  of  exclu- 
sion, selectivity,  and  secrecy  which  the 
organization  represented  to  the  cam- 
pus." The  members  stressed  that  spe- 
cial problems  arose  this  year  because 
of  diverse  opinions  and  philosophies 
which  hindered  them  from  taking  uni- 
fied action. 

The  Red  Friars,  the  West  Campus 
counterpart  to  White  Duchy,  also  en- 
countered opposition  from  several  of 
its  members  to  perpetuating  the  secret 
society,  and  experienced  difficulty  in 
selecting  new  members.  Several  of  the 
original  rising  seniors  to  be  tapped  for 
membership  refused  to  join,  charging 
that  the  Red  Friars  were  a  closed  group 
who  fostered  elitism  and  hampered 
communication  among  student  leaders. 
Two  of  the  members  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  tapping  ceremony  in  which 
for  the  first  time  a  rising  junior  was 
initiated.  But  the  organization  still 
exists. 

Headline  Greeting 

Alumni  returning  for  Commencement 
Weekend  were  greeted  on  May  31  by  a 
headline  in  the  Durham  Morning  Herald 
which  stated  in  bold  letters:  "Student 
Plagiarism  Probed  at  Duke."  The  story 
beneath  the  headline  vaguely  claimed 
seven  to  forty  students  were  involved 
and  that  "at  least  several  athletes"  were 
among  this  group. 

After  the  Hearld  story  appeared,  Dr. 
Harold  W.  Lewis,  dean  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences, released  the  following  statement: 

"Duke  University  has  suspended  four 
students  and  has  held  up  the  degree  of 
another.  Those  suspended  will  be  eligi- 
ble to  return  at  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  semester  next  year. 


"The  action  resulted  from  a  determi- 
nation that  two  women  tutors  wrote 
papers  for  other  students  in  violation  of 
University  regulations  which  permit 
tutors  to  assist  students,  but  not  to  per- 
form work  for  them. 

"In  addition  to  these  five  cases,  sev- 
eral more  are  pending  consideration, 
and  are  expected  to  be  disposed  of  in 
the  near  future. 

"Duke  University  is  greatly  con- 
cerned when  charges  are  made  that 
academic  dishonesty  has  occurred  a- 
mong  its  students.  When  this  happens, 
it  is  essential  that  such  charges  be  vigor- 
ously investigated.  However,  before  any 
final  disciplinary  action  is  taken,  hear- 
ings are  conducted  and  opportunities 
for  appeals  are  provided.  Appeal  pro- 
ceedings requested  thus  far  by  the  sus- 
pended students  have  been  held." 

Athletic  Director  Eddie  Cameron",  in 
a  talk  on  June  5  to  the  Durham  Blue 
Devil  Club,  said  that  "some  of  those  in- 
volved may  and  could  be  athletes." 

In  accordance  with  University  policy, 
no  names  were  or  will  be  released. 

Eight  Retiring 

Eight  senior  professors  who  will  end 
their  teaching  careers  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity on  August  31  were  honored  at 
Commencement.  Those  retiring  are: 
Dr.  Donald  K.  Adams,  professor  of 
psychology;  Dr.  Edward  C.  Bolmeier, 
professor  of  education;  Dr.  F.  Bayard 
Carter,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology; Dr.  William  W.  Elliott,  profes- 
sor of  mathematics;  Dr.  Clarence  E. 
Gardner,  Jr.,  professor  of  surgery;  Dr. 
David  T.  Smith,  James  B.  Duke  Pro- 
fessor of  Microbiology;  Dr.  W.  A. 
Stumpf,  professor  of  education;  and  Dr. 
Robert  R.  Wilson,  James  B.  Duke  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science. 

Dr.  Adams,  who  came  to  Duke  in 
1931  after  teaching  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, has  degrees  from  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  Harvard,  and  Yale. 
He  has  written  numerous  scholarly  ar- 
ticles on  such  subjects  as  personality, 
learning  theory,  and  behavior. 

Dr.  Bolmeier,  in  addition  to  his  teach- 
ing, has  served  as  director  of  graduate 
studies  in  the  department  of  education. 
He  is  the  author  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred articles,  and  his  latest  book  is  The 
School  and  the  Legal  Structure.   A  na- 


tive of  North  Dakota,  Dr.  Bolmeier  re- 
ceived his  BS  degree  from  North  Da- 
kota State  College  and  his  graduate  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  joined  the  Duke  faculty  in  1948. 

Dr.  Carter  came  to  Duke  in  1931  as 
the  first  chairman  of  the  department  of 
obstetrics  and  gynecology,  and  has  been 
a  national  leader  in  the  fight  to  reduce 
maternal  mortality  during  child  birth. 
He  has  served  as  president  of  seven 
obstetrical  and  gynecological  societies 
and  as  chairman  of  the  American  Board 
of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

Dr.  Elliott  joined  the  Duke  faculty 
in  1925,  having  taught  at  Georgia  Tech, 
Cornell,  and  Yale.  He  is  the  author  of 
College  Mathematics  and  several  ar- 
ticles in  professional  journals.  A  native 
of  Virginia,  he  graduated  from  Hamp- 
den Sidney  College  and  did  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Kentucky 
and  Cornell. 

Dr.  Gardner,  a  surgeon,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  group  that  opened  the  Duke 
Medical  Center  in  1930.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  department  of  surgery 
from  1960-64.  A  native  of  Ohio,  Dr. 
Gardner  taught  at  Johns  Hopkins  be- 
fore coming  to  Duke. 

Dr.  Smith,  who  has  been  at  Duke 
since  1930,  was  winner  of  the  1957 
Trudeau  Medal  on  Tuberculosis  and 
the  1958  Southern  Tuberculosis  Con- 
ference Medal  for  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice. He  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina 
and  a  graduate  of  Furman  University 
and  Johns  Hopkins.  He  has  contributed 
more  than  300  articles  to  professional 
journals. 

Dr.  Stumpf  joined  the  Duke  faculty 
in  1948  after  teaching  at  the  University 
of  Georgia.  He  is  an  authority  on 
school  administration  and  has  written 
extensively  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Stumpf 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Il- 
linois and  has  master's  and  PhD  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  the  first  chairman 
of  the  political  science  department  at 
Duke.  He  is  editor  of  The  Internation- 
al Law  Standard  and  Commonwealth, 
published  in  1966,  as  well  as  other 
books.  He  served  in  1957-58  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law.  At  Duke  since  1925,  he 
has  an  AB  degree  from  Austin  College, 
master's  degree  from  Princeton,  and 
PhD  from  Harvard. 


Dr.  Woodhall 
No  one  person  or  group  has  the  right 


I  Dissent 


By  Barnes  Woodhall,  M.D. 

Associate  Provost 

and  Professor  of  Neurosurgery 

1  stand  here  today  because  I 
have  been  asked  to  do  so  by  my 
close  colleague  and  friend,  Dr. 
Taylor  Cole,  who  is  the  acting  aca- 
demic head  of  Duke  University.  I 
speak,  however,  only  for  myself. 
This  is  a  strong  University  and 
strong  divergent  points  of  view  are 
common.  It  would  be  an  unusual 
experience  for  me  if  my  remarks 
represented  a  consensus. 

It  was  our  plan,  as  many  of  you 
know,  that  Dr.  Knight  would  pre- 
sent the  Commencement  Address 
on  this  occasion.  For  reasons  con- 
cerned with  his  convalescence,  he 
cannot  do  so.  I  am  one  of  three 
physicians  responsible  for  Dr. 
Knight's  health  care,  just  as  all  of 
us  in  the  Medical  Center  are  re- 
sponsible in  one  way  or  another 
for  a  good  many  other  people.  It 
was  our  decision  that  he  should  be 
relieved  of  his  duties.  No  one  else 
was  involved  in  that  decision.  I 
have  seen  him  recently  and  I  am 
delighted  to  report  that  he  is  very 
much  improved  and  that  we  expect 
him  to  return  to  full  activity  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  summer. 

I  might  add  that  it  has  been  my 
privilege,  and  this  is  not  a  unique 
privilege,  to  know  and  work  with 
all  five  presidents  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity. They  have  been  magnificent 
men,  each  at  a  time  that  the  Uni- 
versity needed  such  men.  I  say 
again  that  Dr.  Knight  is  such  a 
person  at  this  time. 


This  year's  graduates  commenced 
some  time  ago,  as  we  all  once  did, 
in  the  warmth  and  happiness  of  their 
families.  Whether  privileged  or  under- 
privileged, they  have  been  continuously 
formed  and  modeled  by  whatever  fam- 
ily pattern  existed,  and  these  patterns 
have  been  present  in  the  most  telling 
educational  period  of  their  lives. 

They  have  had  the  benefit  of  increas- 
ingly better  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cational opportunities.  They  are  very 
bright,  and  they  know  they  are  very 
bright,  and  this  is  proper.  Any  alterna- 
tive to  this  would  indicate  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  our  educational 
system  and,  too,  that  our  students  have 
lost  the  necessary  confidence  of  youth. 
Our  data  also  show  that  each  genera- 
tion of  students  is  healthier  than  the 
preceding  one.  In  these  last  four  years, 
these  students  have  begun  to  look  at 
the  world  around  us  with  inquiring  eyes, 
as  perhaps  we  did  at  one  time  and  as 
I  believe  we  continue  to  do. 

These  students,  then,  have  come  to 
this  University  with  well-advanced  con- 
ditioning, using  the  word  in  the  strict 
Pavlovian  sense.  (I  use  this  word,  how- 
ever, in  no  critical  or  specific  fashion,  as 
some  observers  have  done.  I  simply  re- 
peat a  fact  of  biologic  life. )  They  come 
with  better  education  and  improved 
physical  stamina.  Because  of  heredity 
and  these  personal  factors,  they  are  dif- 
ferent individuals  and,  at  the  least,  rep- 
resent groups  of  individuals  that  are  or 
may  be  different  than  those  who  have 
studied  here  in  the  past. 

The  student  has  read  that  the  Uni- 
versity must  be  faithful  to  its  highest 
ideal,  the  pursuit  of  learning,  and  its 
corollary,  the  pursuit  of  teaching.  He 
or  she  hopes  that  the  University  will  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  society 
that  sustains  it,  but  the  student  may 
have  a  problem  in  defining  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  society;  and,  one  might 
add,  the  University  has  the  same  prob- 
lem. 

Students  come  to  the  University  with 
diverse  personal  aspirations,  and  as 
President  Perkins  of  Cornell  University 
has  said,  the  University  may  seem  deaf 
to  these  needs.  The  student  seeks  an 
education,  but  he  also  seeks  an  arena 
in  which  he  may  participate  and  de- 
bate; he  seeks  a  viable  micro-cosmos 
of  the  outside  world.  As  his  learning 
increases,  he  may  even   dare  to  hope 


that  he  can  influence  the  form  and 
spectrum  of  what  may  be  called  the 
New  University. 

These  young  people  are  future-ori- 
ented. Norman  Cousins  has  written: 
"They  are  less  impressed  with  resound- 
ing aims  than  with  direct  acts  of  un- 
impeachable integrity.'"  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  point  of  view  is  held 
only  by  these  students. 

These  students,  then,  are  creatures 
of  heredity,  family  influence,  better  edu- 
cation, and  better  health;  and  they  are 
of  these  times.  They  are  nothing  more 
and  nothing  less.  The  University  tra- 
dition, of  which  Duke  University  is  a 
part,  is  very  knowledgeable  and  very 
experienced  in  the  customs  and  in  the 
ideas  of  mankind.  This  learning  and 
this  wisdom  stem  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury when  the  University  tradition  was 
founded  by  the  society  it  serves. 

Duke  University,  as  a  day  by  day 
concept,  is  largely  composed  of  people, 
together  with  buildings,  stadia,  gardens, 
instruments,  and  books — the  usual  im- 
pedimenta, through  which  it  carries  on 
its  affairs.  It  is  not  an  industrial  enter- 
prise and  cannot  be  managed  from  that 
point  of  view.  Its  profits  do  not  rest  in 
dollars,  but  in  new  truths  and  in  the 
production  of  the  so-called  University- 
educated  mind.  The  University  is  some- 
times called,  and  rightly  so,  an  educa- 
tional business,  primarily  because  it 
spends  large  sums  of  money.    In  order 


to  press  on  with  its  fundamental  tasks, 
it  must  remain  solvent.  To  do  new 
things,  it  must  often  seek  greater  fiscal 
support. 

The  people  in  the  University  can  be 
ranked  in  various  orders,  such  as  trus- 
tees, the  president,  administrators,  the 
faculty,  the  staff,  the  students,  non-aca- 
demic personnel,  and  alumni.  There 
are  of  course  other  people,  outside  of 
this  family,  who  watch  a  good  univer- 
sity with  care,  for  they  are  dependent 
upon  the  character  of  its  design  and 
dependent  upon  the  quality  of  its  think- 
ing. One  might  even  classify  this  order 
within  the  University  as  a  "peck  list," 
as  chickens  list  their  companions;  and 
I  understand  recently  that  administra- 
tors now  rank  on  the  lowest  possible 
level  of  this  peck  list. 

I  would  not  dare  suggest  a  direct 
comparison  between  the  people  of  a 
University  and  this  mysterious  peck  list 
of  chickens,  but  I  am  bemused  by  the 
high  number  of  resignations  in  the  past 
two  years  of  presidents  and  other  ad- 
ministrators. 

During  the  past  weeks,  we  have  wit- 
nessed and  played  our  parts  in  a  dra- 
matic and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  a 
valid  instance  ojf  interplay  among  the 
people  of  this  University.  To  many 
observers,  it  appears  as  a  strange  and 
menacing  disruption  for  Duke  Univer- 
sity. I  am  confident  that  the  alumni 
and  friends,  of  Harvard   College  were 


The  Graduates 
They  came  with  well-advanced  conditioning 


of  the  same  mind  when,  in  May  of 
1823,  forty-three  of  the  seventy  stu- 
dents of  Harvard  rebelled  because  of 
the  lack  of  elective  courses  in  that  col- 
lege. Harvard  was  wrong  at  that  time 
and  we  have  been  in  error  this  time. 

The  recent  interplay  on  this  campus 
had  its  own  history  and  is  bound  as 
well  to  outside  events — events  that  in- 
clude not  only  the  current  generation 
of  students,  but  emphasis  upon  those 
moral  issues  having  to  do  with  equality 
and  a  nation  at  war,  with  resulting 
changes  in  the  national  economy.  This 
interplay  has  been  termed  dissent,  and 
it  thus  far  has  occurred  among  civilized 
human  beings,  none  of  whom  as  a 
species  in  the  history  of  man  has  ever 
been  identified  as  perfect. 

I  will  review  at  this  point  the  fea- 
tures of  this  internal  interplay. 

In  1958,  the  faculty  began  a  study 
of  the  University's  future,  pointing  to 
what  is  now  called  the  Fifth  Decade — 
that  is,  1965  through  1975.  This  study 
was  interrupted  in  1960  by  a  difference 
in  educational  policy  at  the  top  levels 
of  this  University.  The  faculty  was  in- 
volved in  a  scattered  fashion  before  the 
fact  and  precipitously  after  the  fact.  In 
these  modern  days,  eight  years  later, 
this  might  have  been  called  polarized 
dissent. 

As  one  result,  a  Trustee-Faculty  Li- 
aison Committee  was  formed.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  chairman  of  the  faculty 
group.  The  man  who  at  that  time  was 
chairman  of  the  board,  Mr.  Bunyan 
Womble,  represented  the  trustees.  Af- 
ter a  few  rather  sharp  dialogues,  we 
learned  much  about  one  another  for 
the  first  time.  One  year  later,  this  com- 
mittee was  discontinued  on  the  basis 
that  "everything  is  calm" — a  somewhat 
unrealistic  view  of  any  good  Univer- 
sity. 

In  March,  1961,  and  in  June,  1962, 
a  small  committee  of  the  faculty,  with 
strong  student  and  faculty  support, 
aided  the  trustees  in  the  integration  of 
Duke  University.  It  is  most  important 
that  the  detail  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  integration  process  be  continued, 
both  within  the  University  and  within 
the  community  of  which  we  are  a  ma- 
jor part.  As  some  of  our  distinguished 
people  have  written,  this  is  the  most 
complex  and  difficult  social  problem  of 
our  vicinity  and  of  our  times. 

Fifth    Decade    planning    proceeded, 


but  it  became  apparent  that  the  ques- 
tion of  adequate  faculty  salaries  was 
acute  and  needed  immediate  action.  In 
the  fiscal  years  of  '61-'62  and  '62-'63, 
a  Faculty  Salary  Improvement  grant  of 
one  million  dollars  was  secured,  to  be 
matched  by  a  second  million  dollars 
from  current  operating  funds  of  Duke 
University.  The  sharp  rise  in  the  opera- 
tional budget  was  difficult  to  manage, 
but  it  was  managed;  and  at  that  time 
the  trustees  stated  that  the  question  of 
non-academic  salary  and  wage  ranges 
was  their  next  priority. 

In  the  spring  of  1965,  there  was  an 
abrupt  30  per  cent  rise  in  construction 
costs  in  this  area,  one  that  was  first 
encountered  in  the  Medical  Center,  and 
the  costs  of  three  buildings  essential  to 
patient  care  and  research  rose  to  15.5 
million  dollars.  This  rise  in  costs  was 
soon  reflected  in  the  construction  of 
the  University  Library,  undergraduate 
dormitory,  and  the  Chemistry  Building, 
all  deemed  essential  to  students;  and 
the  costs  for  these  three  building  ele- 
ments rose  to  19.9  million  dollars.  Un- 
der these  conditions,  the  Fifth  Decade 
program  opened  on  September  23, 
1965,  with  priorities  askew. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Academic  Coun- 
cil of  the  faculty  expressed  concern 
about  the  matter  of  non-academic  wage 
and  salary  levels.  In  the-  interim,  there 
had  been  on-going  efforts  by  the  admin- 
istration to  relate  the  long-time  mores 
of  this  University  to  this  generation  of 
students.  There  was  civilized  dissent 
about  these  issues  as  well. 

I  shall  not  repeat  matters  concern- 
ing this  spring's  Vigil  which  were  de- 
scribed by  University  Vice  President 
Frank  Ashmore  in  "A  Crisis  in  Con- 
science." This  student  dissent  brought 
to  the  attention  of  our  community,  in 
what  seemed  to  be  an  abrasive  man- 
ner— and  it  was  impolite — the  gross  in- 
equality of  our  treatment  of  non-aca- 
demic wage  and  salary  scales  and  of 
our  people  who  earned  this  money.  I 
do  not  consider  this  or  other  matters 
to  be  related  thus  far  to  the  issue  of 
student  control  of  the  University;  and 
if  I  did,  I  would  speak  quite  different- 

iy- 

A  significant  part  of  our  faculty 
joined  the  issue  promptly  and  have 
continued  to  participate  in  negotiations 
among  trustees,  administrators,  stu- 
dents, and  non-academic  employees  in 


a  highly  controlled  fashion.  An  appro- 
priate decision  has  been  made  in  terms 
of  salary  and  wages  which  will  result 
in  an  increase  in  our  operational  budget 
of  2.2  million  dollars  this  year  and  an 
additional  one  million  dollars  next  year. 
We  now  at  last  are  current  with  such 
standards  in  this  part  of  our  country. 

I  am  only  distantly  amused  by  the 
innocence  of  a  writer  to  the  editor  who 
points  out  that  these  huge  budget  in- 
creases are  backed  by  the  third  largest 
endowment  in  this  country.  It  is  true 
that  under  the  legal  conditions  of  the 
Indenture,  The  Duke  Endowment  sup- 
ported 11  per  cent  of  our  educational 
and  general  expense  costs  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1966.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  unrestricted  funds  of  the  en- 
dowment are  relatively  small  and  that 
the  endowment  has  eight  other  major 
fiscal  responsibilities  in  addition  to  its 
support  of  Duke. 

The  principle  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, a  matter  of  many  definitions,  is 
still  under  debate;  and  the  only  freshly 
modern  comment  I  am  free  to  make 
at  this  time  is  this:  "Opposition  brings 
men  together  and  out  of  discord  comes 
the  fairest  harmony,"  words  written 
2,400  years  ago  by  Heraclitus,  a  man 
considered  to  be  in  his  time  a  reputable 
prophet. 

Dedicated  emphasis  upon  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  principle  alone  has  re- 
sulted in  the  strange  provision  that  an- 
other principle  has  largely  been  over- 
looked by  students,  faculty,  and  alumni; 
and  that  concerns  the  principle  of  the 
solvency  of  Duke  University.  I  quote 
from  The  University  and  Its  Resources 
recently  written  by  Nathan  M.  Pusey, 
president  of  Harvard  University.  Dr. 
Pusey  quotes  first  from  a  statement  by 
his  predecessor,  Dr.  Conant,  as  Conant 
writes  about  the  requisites  of  a  major 
university.  They  are  "solvency,  a  stu- 
dent body  of  high  quality,  and  an  out- 
standing faculty." 

Later,  speaking  about  students,  Dr. 
Pusey  writes:  "They  are  here  at  the 
most  creative  period  of  their  lives  and 
the  entire  process  of  education  benefits 
immeasurably";  and  again,  "There  can 
be  no  thought  of  'clamping  down  on 
expenses'  in  the  ordinary  sense";  and 
again,  "and  to  overprize  the  wrong  kind 
of  economies  may  defeat  any  institu- 
tion's purposes."  Dr.  Pusey  speaks  with 
reflective  concern  while  he  knows  full 


well  that  the  endowed  funds  of  Har- 
vard have  reached  a  sum  slightly  over 
one  billion  dollars.  With  this  clear  ex- 
ception, I  can  assure  you  that  the  sur- 
vival of  private  institutions  of  higher 
education  is  at  stake  at  this  very  mo- 
ment. 

The  principle  of  solvency  for  Duke 
University,  a  private  institution  like 
Harvard,  is  very  much  a  part  of  the 
Fifth  Decade  Program.  The  document 
itself,  when  it  was  published,  encour- 
aged dissent;  but  it  was  appropriate 
dissent.  Arguments  swirled  around  the 
predicted  number  of  students  and  the 
priorities  of  spending  money.  Under 
the  impact  of  the  events  that  I  have 
described,  two  things  are  evident,  one 
new  and  one  old.  First,  priorities  must 
be  changed  and  indeed  one  has  already 
been  changed;  and  two,  there  is  even 
greater  reason  for  support  of  the  fiscal 
projections   of  this   program. 

I  say  to  students  who  will  become 
alumni,  I  say  to  alumni,  parents,  friends 
of  Duke,  and  to  our  faculty,  that  this 
is  your  responsibility.  The  faculty  of 
a  good  University  sets  the  tone  for  the 
University  and  cuts  the  shape  of  that 
strange  exciting  nimbus  called  the  aca- 
demic environment.  In  my  opinion,  the 
faculty  has  the  greatest  personal  stake 
in  this  venture,  not  necessarily  measured 
in  the  number  of  dollars  but  in  the 
breadth  of  its  support. 

Everyone  who  has  gone  to  school 
recalls  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  It 
was  a  violent,  bloody  dissent  against 
our  English  and  our  legal  masters. 

This  highly  commendable,  well 
thought  of,  violent,  bloody  dissent 
quickly  showed  one  of  the  several  char- 
acteristics of  dissent;  that  is,  polariza- 
tion of  dissent.  The  Colonials  stood 
here  and  the  British  diametrically  op- 
posed. 

After  the  widows  on  both  sides  had 
mourned  their  dead,  another  charac- 
teristic of  polarized  dissent  revealed  it- 
self— that  is,  its  chronicity  or  long 
duration.  The  British  tried  again  in 
1812. 

In  the  early  1860's,  a  bloody,  vio- 
lent, fratricidal  dissent  took  place  in 
this  country  involving  the  freeing  of 
black  people  who  had  been  brought  to 
this  country  as  slaves.  The  local  feroc- 
ity of  this  polarized  dissent  has  only 
been    equalled    in    mortality   by    such 
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events  as  the  crossing  of  the  Cassino 
River  in  Italy,  and  the  mortality  of 
junior  officers  at  the  landing  of  Okina- 
wa in  World  War  II.  The  chronic  na- 
ture of  this  polarized  dissent  remains 
with  us  today. 

I  note  in  passing  the  war  of  1898 
with  Spain,  the  Mexican  skirmish, 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  Korea, 
the  Cuban  confrontation,  and  now  Viet- 
nam. 

Other  more  civilized  and  non-violent 
dissents  are  worth  comment.  Perhaps 
the  development  of  child  labor  legisla- 
tion is  a  good  one  to  review,  where 
the  University-trained  mind  noticed  a 
shocking  moral  issue  and  resolved  a 
remedy  through  public  education  and 
appropriate  legislation. 

The  suffragette  movement  may  be 
another  good  example  of  civilized  dis- 
sent, but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was 
violent  or  non-violent.  These  redoubt- 
able ladies  with  their  long  magna  skirts 
dragging  the  ground  carried  umbrellas, 
and  there  is  some  evidence  that  they 
placed  rocks  in  these  umbrellas.  Since 
they  are  the  stronger  of  the  species, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  female 
would  win.  The  intensity  of  this  non- 
violent dissent  to  that  time  was  un- 
equalled. Dr.  James  Cleland,  dean  of 
the  Chapel,  tells  me  that  in  1911  one 
of  the  ladies  wished  to  retire  from 
this  dissent.  Her  leader,  a  renowned 
dowager  in  New  York  City,  said  to 
her,  "My  dear,  before  you  decide  to 
do  this,  go  home  and  pray  to  God — 
She  will  help  you."  Even  with  these 
few  examples,  one  can  say  that  Demo- 
cratic processes  do  function.  Funda- 
mental values  can  be  obtained  as  a 
response  to  fundamental  demands  with- 
out violence  or  revolution. 

Therefore,  with  some  part  of  this 
mixed  background  of  dissent  in  my 
blood  and  in  your  blood,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  these  things.  I  feel 
intuitively  that  someone  must  say  these 
things  once  and  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment. 

During  the  past  few  months,  I  have 
smelled  and  heard,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, the  sour  fragrance  of  a  refrain 
that  says  let  us  close  Duke  University 
or  let  us  close  some  part  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity or  let  us  weaken  Duke  Univer- 
sity, and  so  let  us  change  Duke  Uni- 
versity in  my  format,  that  of  the  past, 
or  in  my  format,  that  of  the  future.    I 


have  heard  these  voices  both  within 
the  University  and  without  the  Univer- 
sity. Sometimes  they  are  harsh  and 
clear,  calling  for  direct  action;  some- 
times they  are  subdued  and  regressive. 

I  DISSENT.  I  say  that  no  one  per- 
son and  no  one  group  of  persons  in  the 
categories  I  have  noted  within  the  Uni- 
versity or  without  the  University  has 
yet  earned  the  right  or  the  privilege  of 
closing  Duke  University  or  any  part  of 
Duke  University.  Neither  have  they 
earned  the  right  or  privilege  of  seeking 
to  weaken  Duke  University  nor  to 
change  its  format  in  any  insular  fash- 
ion. 

They  do  not  have  the  right  to  do 
this  by  violent  or  non-violent  ways,  by 
open  or  secret  ways,  by  brash  or  weak 
ways,  by  courageous  or  cowardly  ways, 
by  a  call  upon  liberty  alone  or  a  call 
upon  equality  alone.  Changes  can  only 
be  effected  by  the  exercise  of  the  demo- 
cratic process,  and  civilized  dissent  has 
its  place  in  the  democratic  process. 

To  do  so  otherwise  would  be  to  be- 
tray the  academic  substance  that  laid 
the  foundation  of  this  University  before 
it  was  even  named  a  university.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  stultify  the  wisdom  and 
generosity  of  the  man  and  his  family 
who  gave  bricks  and  mortar  and  a  mot- 
to and  money  and  a  name  to  this  Uni- 
versity. To  do  so  would  be  to  weaken 
the  pride  and  stability  of  those  who 
have  worked  here  and  studied  here  in 
the  past.  To  do  so  would  be  to  diminish 
that  opportunity  that  belongs  to  other 
young  people  in  the  future  to  gain  an 
education  and  to  challenge  the  world 
in  their  unique  ways.  To  do  so  would 
be  an  admission  that  we  seek  an  easy 
and  selfish  way  to  excuse  our  inability 
to  comprehend  that  the  University,  al- 
though imperfect,  is  still  the  greatest 
social  institution  yet  invented  by  the 
mind  of  man. 


Dr.  Woodhall  came  to  Duke  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1937  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  organizing  the  neurosur- 
gical service.  He  was  appointed  dean  of 
the  School  of  Medicine  in  1960,  suc- 
ceeding the  School's  first  dean,  Dr.  W. 
C.  Davison.  He  relinquished  this  posi- 
tion in  1964  to  devote  his  time  to  his 
duties  as  vice  provost  of  the  University 
with  responsibility  for  the  entire  Medi- 
cal Center.  He  was  appointed  associate 
provost  in  1967. 


"A  Love  That 
Wanted  Re-renewing 


By  James  T.  Cleland 

Dean  of  The  Chapel 

and  James  B.   Duke  Professor  of  Preaching 
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In  the  dull  and  commonplace  occur- 
rences of  day-to-day  academic  liv- 
ing, there  are  occasional  happenings 
and  events  which  carry  with  them  an 
element  of  wondering  surprise:  defeat- 
ing Georgia  Tech  in  football;  develop- 
ing an  Olympic  runner;  nurturing  a 
Rhodes  Scholar;  organizing  a  Vigil  with 
the  concern  of  a  Quaker  meeting  and 
the  discipline  of  a  regiment  of  the 
Guards;  graduation.  What  does  one  say 
at  such  times  beyond:  "Jolly  good"; 
"Three  hearty  cheers";  "Well  done"?  I 
do  not  know  if  you  who  are  graduating 
are  in  this  Chapel  voluntarily — or  per- 
force. The  door  into  the  Chapel  today 
used  to  be  the  one  way  into  the  Indoor 
Stadium  on  the  morrow.  I  am  here  by 
order.  The  president  is  side-tracked  by 
illness.  The  invitation  to  me  to  take  his 
place  was  not  a  request  conveyed  by  the 


University  Marshall,  but  a  command. 
It  was  a  proper  command;  I  obeyed — 
my  Calvinistic  blood  being  not  entirely 
thinned  out  by  transfusions  of  Method- 
ism. 

What  do  I  say  to  you,  who  probably 
have  no  desire  to  be  here,  looking  upon 
the  Baccalaureate  Service  as  but  the 
second  last  hurdle  to  be  overcome  be- 
fore graduation?  I  shall  deal  with  noth- 
ing new.  Let  us  begin  right  here  at 
Duke,  undergraduate  Duke,  in  the  field 
of  literature,  in  the  area  of  American 
poetry,  with  Robert  Frost. 

In  his  poetic  soliloquy,  "A  Lone 
Striker,"  Frost  has  given  us  a  picture 
of  a  prodigal  son  in  the  far  country  of 
factories  and  time-clocks.  But,  before 
he  became  a  mere  cog  in  the  machine, 
he  came  to  himself  by  remembering 
what  he  had  once  loved,  and  lost  awhile; 


and  so  headed  back  for  another  place, 
a  wood.  Let  us  hear  the  poem,  about 
a  textile  worker  in  a  New  England  mill 
town,  who  was  late  for  his  shift,  and 
was,  therefore,  locked  out  for  thirty 
minutes,  with  his  pay  docked. 

A  Lone  Striker* 

The  swinging  mill  bell  changed  its  rate 
To  tolling  like  the  count  of  fate, 
And  though  at  that  the  tardy  ran, 
One  failed  to  make  the  closing  gate. 
There  was  a  law  of  God  or  man 
That  on  the  one  who  came  too  late 
The  gate  for  half  an  hour  be  locked, 
His  time  be  lost,  his  pittance  docked. 
He  stood  rebuked  and  unemployed. 
The  straining  mill  began  to  shake. 
The  mill,  though  many,  many  eyed, 
Had  eyes  inscrutably  opaque; 
So  that  he  couldn't  look  inside 
To  see  if  some  forlorn  machine 
Was  standing  idle  for  his  sake. 
(He  couldn't  hope  its  heart  would  break.) 

And  yet  he  thought  he  saw  the  scene: 
The  air  was  full  of  dust  of  wool. 
A  thousand  yarns  were  under  pull, 
But  pull  so  slow,  with  such  a  twist, 
All  day  from  spool  to  lesser  spool, 
It  seldom  overtaxed  their  strength; 
They  safely  grew  in  slender  length. 
And  if  one  broke  by  any  chance, 
The  spinner  saw  it  at  a  glance. 
The  spinner  still  was  there  to  spin. 
That's  where  the  human  still  came  in. 
Her  deft  hand  showed  with  finger  rings 
Among  the  harp-like  spread  of  strings. 
She  caught  the  pieces  end  to  end 
And,  with  a  touch  that  never  missed, 
Not  so  much  tied  as  made  them  blend. 
Man's  ingenuity  was  good. 
He  saw  it  plainly  where  he  stood, 
Yet  found  it  easy  to  resist. 

He  knew  another  place,  a  wood, 
And  in  it,  tall  as  trees,  were  cliffs; 
And  if  he  stood  on  one  of  these, 
'Twould  be  among  the  tops  of  trees, 
Their  upper  branches  round  him  wreathing, 
Their  breathing  mingled  with  his   breath- 
ing. 
If — if  he  stood!    Enough  of  ifs! 
He  knew  a  path  that  wanted  walking; 
He  knew  a  spring  that  wanted  drinking; 
A  thought  that  wanted  further  thinking; 
A  love  that  wanted  re-renewing. 
Nor  was  this  just  a  way  of  talking 
To  save  him  the  expense  of  doing. 
With  him  it  boded  action,  deed. 

The  factory  was  very  fine, 

He  wished  it  all  the  modern  speed. 

Yet,  after  all,  'twas  not  divine, 

That  is  to  say,  'twas  not  a  church. 

He  never  would  assume  that  he'd 

Be  any  institution's  need. 

But  he  said  then  and  still  would  say 

If  there  should  ever  come  a  day 

When  industry  seemed  like  to  die 

Because  he  left  it  in  the  lurch, 

Or  even  merely  seemed  to  pine 

For  want  of  his  approval,  why 

Come  get  him — they  knew  where  to  search. 

*From  Complete  Poems  of  Robert  Frost  copyright 
1936  by  Robert  Frost.  ©  1964  by  Lesley  Frost 
Ballantine.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Holt, 
Rhinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 
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There  are  four  lines  that  have 
haunted  me  ever  since  I  heard  Robert 
Frost  read  that  poem,  when  we  were 
colleagues  at  Amherst  College: 

He  knew  a  path  that  wanted  walking; 
He  knew  a  spring  that  wanted  drinking; 
A  thought  that  wanted  further  thinking; 
A  love  that  wanted  re-renewing. 

Do  you  see  the  idea  I  want  to  play 
with?  Is  there  anything  in  our  lives 
which  will  always  be  there  because  of 
Duke— latent  or  patent,  to  be  forgotten 
for  a  while,  and  to  be  rediscovered,  un- 
expectedly, unintentionally,  for  better 
or  for  worse?  Let  us  think  about  Duke, 
not  the  Duke  that  will  be,  but  the  Duke 
which  surrounded,  and  nurtured,  and 
angered,  and  excited,  and  bored  us  these 
past  years:  the  Chapel,  the  stadiums, 
the  libraries,  the  auditoriums,  the  labs, 
the  gardens,  the  Union,  The  Chronicle, 
the  faculty,  Allen  Building,  the  Coffee 
Shop,  the  Theatre  in  the  Round,  the 
singing  groups,  the  cabin  parties,  the 
classrooms,  picketing,  the  Vigil.  Is  there 
anything  there:  any  path  that's  worth 
walking  again;  any  spring  to  slake  the 
thirst;  any  thought  which  merits  a  sec- 
ond thought;  any  love  worth  re-renew- 
ing? 

Let  us  think  about  some  paths  and 
springs  and  thoughts  and  loves. 

It  is  a  fair  supposition  that  most  of 
you  had  to  sit  through  some  English 
course,  even  as  elementary  a  semester- 
survey  as  "From  Chaos  to  Kipling." 
But  surely  some  folk  have  been  intro- 
duced to  you  whom  you  would  gladly 
meet  again,  a  few  with  whom  you 
would  like  to  become  better  acquainted. 
There  are  Chaucer's  Canterbury  pil- 
grims, who  make  even  a  Scots  Presby- 
terian wish  at  times  that  he  were  a 
Roman  Catholic.  What  of  Hamlet  with 
his  spiritual  cramp:  "To  be,  or  not  to 
be"?  Then  there  are  Falstaff,  that  ro- 
tund and  genial  rascal;  and  Portia,  smug 
no  doubt,  but  with  good  stuff  in  her 
mind  and  heart,  as  she  successfully 
challenged  male  supremacy.  Think  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  prince  of  sleepers, 
lucky  man;  and  Mr.  Pickwick,  a  Sun- 
day school  edition  of  Falstaff;  and  Di- 
ana Vernon,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  only 
real  heroine;  and  Martin  Arrowsmith, 
in  whom  the  scientific  spirit  became 
flesh;  and  Nat  Turner,  a  new  Negro 
folk  hero,  created  by  a  Duke  man. 


There  are  places  you  will  visit  be- 
cause you  saw  them  in  fancy  here:  old 
New  York  and  old  London;  the  Cats- 
kills  and  the  Lake  District;  Chicago, 
"hog  butcher  of  the  world";  and  Venice 
and  Copenhagen  and  Paris  and,  maybe, 
Edinburgh,  though  the  best  thing  that 
ever  came  out  of  Edinburgh  was  the 
ten  o'clock  train  to  Glasgow. 

Some  of  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  other  tongues:  with  Greek 
tragedy  and  its  interweaving  of  fate 
and  freewill,  that  old-new  riddle;  with 
Latin  oratory,  heavy  but  shrewd;  with 
German  drama,  and  the  problem  of 
every  man  in  "Faust";  with  the  imagery 
of  Dante  and  the  logical  despair  of 
Camus. 

Continue  in  that  literary  fellowship. 
Taste  them  all  again;  drink  deep  of 
some.  There  is  refreshment  and  satis- 
faction at  these  springs. 

Then  there  is  the  whole  range  of 
scientific  pursuits.  You  have  been  ex- 
posed to  physics  and  chemistry,  to  bot- 
any and  zoology,  to  geology,  to  astro- 
physics, bio-mathematics  and  neuro- 
anatomy. (Isn't  it  interesting  that  the 
Greeks  had  a  word  or  two  in  readiness 
for  each  of  these  subjects?)  Some  of 
you,  like  me,  are  appalled  at  the  ramifi- 
cations of  science;  others  of  you  are 
fascinated.  Some  of  you  have  just 
scraped  through  the  required  number 
of  hours;  others  of  you  are  so  happily 
and  lively  immersed  in  science  as  to 
make  it  both  your  profession  and  avo- 
cation for  life.  I  hope  that  all  of  us  are 
impressed  with  its  methods:  to  weigh 
and  measure,  accurately;  to  cut  and 
carve,  minutely;  to  discover  and  lay 
bare  secrets,  with  confidence.  I  hope 
that  we  appreciate  the  faith  of  the  scien- 
tist: to  seek  the  truth,  come  whence  it 
may,  cost  what  it  will.  I  hope  we  know 
the  saints  of  science:  Bacon,  Kepler, 
Newton,  Faraday,  Darwin,  Einstein. 

Make  up  your  minds  that  there  is  a 
path  which  you  will  often  walk,  recall- 
ing, over  and  over  again,  the  perspec- 
tives you  learned  from  your  scientific 
studies:  a  passion  for  truth;  a  commit- 
ment to  honest  objective  study;  and, 
above  all,  a  puzzled  humility  when  you 
realize  how  little  man  knows  and  how 
much  there  is  to  be  known. 

For  some  of  you,  the  wide  range  of 
the  social  sciences — history,  political 
philosophy,  government,  sociology  — 
was  your  major.    A  few  of  you  have 


After  Baccalaureate 
Thoughts  that  want  further  thinking 

taken  part  in  the  various  domains  of 
student  government  in  your  campus 
Tammany  Halls.  You  have  become 
sensitive  to  the  interaction  of  theory 
and  practice,  and  you  have  run  across 
ideas  which  keep  repeating  themselves 
down  the  centuries.  There  are  the  in- 
sistent, difficult  words  like  Freedom: 
from  what  and  to  what?  Loyalty:  how 
wide  and  how  much  and  to  which 
what?  Justice:  for  whom,  from  whom, 
by  whom? 

There  is  the  even  more  interesting 
and  vexing  problem  of  the  interrelated- 
ness  of  words  and  the  ideas  which  they 
convey.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
two  norms  seem  to  come  in  conflict, 
like  Liberty  and  Law.  Does  one  cancel 
out  the  other?  Do  they  complement 
each  other?  Does  Law  implement  or 
restrict  Freedom?  When?  Where?  How? 
What  about  Patriotism  and  World 
Brotherhood?  Is  my  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  hampered  or  sublimated 
by  my  allegiance  to  the  United  Na- 
tions? Can  a  man  have  two  citizen- 
ships? The  Vigil  has  pointed  up  the 
clash  of  loyalties.  The  classroom  has 
but  introduced  you  to  thoughts  that 
want  further  thinking,  to  questions 
which  will  never  be  answered  in  any 
tidy  fashion,  but  which  will  haunt  and 


fascinate  us  all  as  long  as  we  live  and 
think. 

Do  you  see  where  this  last  considera- 
tion is  leading  us?  It  is  to  an  area 
where  basic  questions  are  asked,  or 
should  be  asked:  to  religion.  It  is  im- 
portant, maybe  inevitable,  to  ask  about 
the  whence  and  the  whither  of  life,  and 
how  one  should  journey  from  birth  to 
death.  That  came  home  to  me  again, 
a  few  days  ago,  when  one  of  our  med- 
ical residents  died  and  his  widow  gave 
birth  to  their  second  child  twelve  and  a 
half  hours  later.  When  is  death  "the 
last  enemy,"  as  St.  Paul  called  it?  When 
is  death  "sister  death,"  as  St.  Francis 
called  it?  Does  it  make  a  difference  to 
how  we  live  now,  if  we  believe  that 
death  is  finis,  or  if  we  believe  that  death 
is  a  doorway  to  another,  but  continuing, 
life? 

One  of  the  obvious  facts  of  contem- 
porary life,  a  frightening  commonplace, 
is  the  awesome  advance  in  man's  mas- 
tery of  his  physical  environment  with- 
out a  corresponding  progress  in  spiritual 
sensitivity  so  as  to  discipline  and  direct 
that  mastery.  Science,  with  its.  resolute 
will  for  discovery,  with  its  courage  to 
discard  outworn  hypotheses,  with  its 
exuberance  in  achievement,  has  given 
us  almost  unimaginable  power.  But  we 
do  not  know,  even  theoretically,  what 
to  do  with  that  power  for  our  salvation, 
that  is,  for  our  good  health.  It  is  not 
enough  that  you,  almost  graduates,  be 
as  good  as  your  fathers.  You  probably 
are  as  good  as  your  fathers  and  moth- 
ers. I  think  you  are  better.  But  better 
enough  for  survival?  Does  our  religious 
heritage  offer  us  any  guidance? 

Our  spiritual  inheritance  is  the  Ju- 
daeo-Christian  faith,  which  faith  Duke 
University  has  symbolized  in  this  Chap- 
el. This  religious  tradition,  environ- 
ment, is  recognized  this  very  day  in 
the  fact  that  an  Alumni  Service,  the 
Baccalaureate  Service,  the  Hippocratic 
Oath  Ceremony,  the  Pinning  Ceremony 
for  Graduating  Nurses,  and  the  Divinity 
School  Closing  Service  of  Holy  Com- 
munion are  all  taking  place — today — 
in  this  building,  erected  to  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  name  of  His  Son,  Jesus  the 
Christ.  Jesus  was  a  Jew — even  though 
my  mother  could  not  understand  how 
he  could  have  been  a  Jew  when  God 
was  a  Presbyterian.  When  Jesus  sum- 
med up  his  creed  in  one  sentence,  he 


did  what  Frost's  lone  striker  decided  he 
should  do.  Jesus  took  two  thoughts 
that  wanted  further  thinking,  combined 
them,  and  gave  them  to  his  disciples  as 
a  love  that  has  to  be  constantly  renewed. 
He  took  the  central  thought  of  Israel, 
the  Shema:  "The  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord,  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  Thy 
God,  with  all  thy  heart,  soul,  mind,  and 
strength,"  that  is,  psychosomatically 
(Deuteronomy  6:  4-5).  But  the  new 
thing  he  did  was  to  link  that  verse  with 
another  verse,  Leviticus  19:  18:  "Thou 
shalt  not  avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge 
against  the  children  of  thy  people,  but 
thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self." And  having  indissolubly  united 
them,  Jesus  added:  There  is  no  other 
commandment  greater  than  these  two, 
now  made  into  one  (Mark  12:  28-31). 

But  Jesus  did  not  complete  the  job 
of  rethinking.  He  left  that  to  his  fol- 
lowers in  every  generation.  Those  of 
us  who  take  him  seriously,  though  not 
literally,  have  to  ask  answer-seeking 
questions.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
"love"?  How  can  "love"  be  com- 
manded? What  is  the  relation  of  "love" 
to  "truth"?  Which  has  the  priority, 
when?  Who  is  my  "neighbor"?  How 
wide  is  the  neighborliness  which  is 
brotherhood?  Does  love  include  both 
justice  and  mercy,  and  which  is  stressed, 
when?  How  far  is  my  personal  freedom 
subordinated  to  good-will  for  the  breth- 
ren? Can  they  ever  be  one  and  the 
same?  Is  self-love  assumed,  or  denied, 
by  Jesus? 

These  are  thoughts  that  want  further 
thinking,  and  then  more  thinking,  after 
that.  If  you  think  on  them,  you  may 
decide  to  discard  them  and  seek  else- 
where for  guidance  in  your  pilgrimage 
between  birth  and  death.  If  you  wrestle 
with  them  until  they  bless  you,  you  may 
find  here  a  love  renewed,  a  spring  that 
gives  the  water  of  life. 

So  good-bye;  and  good  luck,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord. 


The  Reverend  Dr.  Cleland  is  a  native 
of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  who  has  been  at 
Duke  since  1945.  He  previously  had 
been  on  the  faculty  at  Amherst  College. 
On  August  31,  Dr.  Cleland  will  retire 
from  the  teaching  faculty.  However, 
he  will  continue  to  serve  as  dean  of  the 
Chapel  and  also  will  have  the  title  of 
James  B.  Duke  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Preaching. 
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WILLIAM  CLARK  STYRON,  JR. 

//  is  hard  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Sty- 
ron,  without  suggesting  a  requiem  or  a 
book  review.  But  we  have  neither  in 
mind  today;  we  honor  you  in  the  pres- 
ent, and  we  recognize,  not  the  tech- 
nique of  a  craft  but  the  high  discipline 
of  an  art.  This  is  finally  the  discipline 
of  meaning — how  to  see  the  complex 
event  so  that  it  really  IS  the  thing  you 
say,  how  to  speak  violence  without 
glorifying  it,  how  to  evoke  our  tragic 
past  so  that  it  possesses  and  transforms 
our  present.  You  find  your  particular 
insight  in  the  suffering  of  the  flesh,  and 
in  the  far  more  difficult  agonies  of  the 
spirit.  You  can  be  the  voice  of  evil, 
and  of  hope  in  despair,  and  once  in  a 
while  you  are  the  still  point  of  a  turn- 
ing world — the  place  of  action  become 
insight,  the  hardest  place  for  a  writer 
to  live.  I  am  proud  to  speak  for  Duke 
in  honoring  your  gift,  your  burden,  your 
future,  and  the  terrible  realities  you 
bring  alive  in  us.  By  the  authority 
vested  in  me,  I  confer  upon  you  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters;  and  I  ad- 
mit you  to  its  rights,  its  privileges,  and 
its  obligations. 

Douglas  M.  Knight 
President 

Mr.  Styron  recently  was  awarded  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  novel  The  Con- 
fessions of  Nat  Turner.  His  first  nov- 
el, Lie  Down  in  Darkness,  won  him 
the  Prix  de  Rome  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters.  He  also 
is  the  author  of  Set  This  House  on 
Fire  and  The-  Long  March.  A  1947 
graduate  of  the  University,  Mr.  Styron 
has  described  himself  as  having  been 
"the  campus  aesthete"  and,  in  the  eyes 
of  his  classmates,  as  having  been  "con- 
sidered  somewhat  peculiar." 
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JOHN  WALLACE  CARROLL 
Courage  comes  in  many  forms,  Mr. 
Carroll — the  man  on  a  white  horse,  the 
suffering,  unknown  citizen,  the  unher- 
alded artist  who  believes  his  inner 
voices.  You  have  the  special  and  un- 
usual talent  to  see  and  know  all  these, 
and  to  show  your  own  courage  in  re- 
vealing them  for  what  they  really  are. 
Among  American  journalists  you  are 
noted  for  your  searching,  scrupulous 
honesty,  for  your  range  of  insight,  for 
your  power  to  find  and  tell  the  story 
we  might  shrink  from  hearing — never 
sensational,  never  cheap  or  easy,  but 
insistent,  demanding  with  clear  modesty 
to  be  heard.  You  exercise  the  strength 
of  the  press  through  its  restraint,  and 
you  are  one  of  the  fine  editors  and  pub- 
lishers of  the  country  because  at  a  dozen 
critical  points  you  would  settle  for  noth- 
ing less  than  the  best  insight,  the  most 
searching  analysis.  You  teach  us  what 
excellence  is,  and  you  could  always  have 
settled  for  less.  By  the  authority  vested 
in  me,  I  recognize  this  discipline  of 
mind  and  spirit;  I  confer  upon  you  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  I  admit 
you  to  its  rights,  its  privileges,  and  its 
obligations. 

Douglas  M.  Knight 
President 

Mr.  Carroll  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Sen- 
tinel. During  a  long  newspaper  career, 
he  reported  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  the 
London  "blitz,"  and  Russian  resistance 
to  the  German  invasion  in  1941.  He 
also  reported  from  the  Pacific  Theater. 
In  1942  he  was  named  director  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion in  London  and  eventually  became 
deputy  director  of  the  overseas  branch 
of  the  office  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Mr.  Carroll  also  has 
served  as  a  government  consultant  and 
as  Washington  news  editor  for  the  New 
York  Times. 


JONATHAN  WORTH  DANIELS 

We  see  and  welcome  you  first  as  the 
country  does,  Mr.  Daniels — as  a  master 
of  light  and  heat,  of  the  electric  storm 
with  its  powers  of  shock,  excitement 
and  change.  Where  you  are,  nothing  is 
dull;  and  if  there  is  sometimes  static 
the  word  never  means  inertia  or  mere 
rest.  You  have  been  the  tireless  master 
of  the  written  word,  and  the  tireless 
servant  of  your  country  as  well.  Pope 
once  said  of  Addison  that  he  was  'a 
timorous  foe  and  a  suspicious  friend.' 
You  are  the  exact  opposite — a  bold  op- 
ponent and  the  most  generous  of  allies. 
Duke  is  proud  to  honor  your  versatile 
talent  as  author,  editor,  champion  of 
your  native  state  and  the  national  good. 
By  the  authority  vested  in  me,  I  confer 
upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Liter- 
ature; and  I  admit  you  to  its  rights,  its 
privileges,  and  its  obligations. 

Douglas  M.  Knight 
President 

Mr.  Daniels,  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  is  author  of  nu- 
merous books  and  a  former  administra- 
tive assistant  and  press  secretary  to 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  When 
President  Roosevelt  died  in  1945,  Mr. 
Daniels  remained  to  help  reorganize  the 
presidential  staff  for  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  before  returning  to  the  News 
and  Observer.  His  journalism  career 
also  includes  service  with  the  Louisville 
Times  and  Fortune  Magazine. 


HELEN  BROOKE  TAUSSIG 
As  we  think  of  you  Dr.  Taussig,  it 
seems  almost  a  presumption  on  our  part 
to  confer  a  degree  on  you;  but  we  hope 
as  we  do  to  add  one  more  voice  to  those 
throughout  the  world  which  have  ac- 
claimed your  triumphs  in  the  care  of 
the  heart.  The  lives  saved,  the  gifted 
students  taught,  the  hope  for  those  who 
were  hopeless — these  are  your  reward, 
and  we  know  it.  Our  reward  comes  as 
we  are  able  to  say  to  you  and  through 
you  that  our  disordered  world  will  find 
order  only  if  it  believes  in  the  dedicated 
mind  and  spirit;  that  it  will  learn  charity 
only  as  it  values  the  life  of  the  least 
child;  that  it  will  learn  hope  only 
through  daily  courage,  the  small  act, 
even  the  blind  effort.  Beyond  your 
world  reputation  stand  these  qualities 
of  person,  and  we  honor  them,  hoping 
that  in  some  way  we  can  learn  them  for 
ourselves.  By  the  authority  vested  in 
me,  I  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science;  and  I  admit  you  to 
its  rights,  its  privileges,  and  its  obliga- 
tions. 

Douglas  M.  Knight 
President 

Dr.  Taussig,  professor  emeritus  of 
pediatrics  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, has  been  the  prime  contributor 
to  the  newly  established  field  of  pedi- 
atric cardiology.  Her  extensive  knowl- 
edge concerning  congenital  cyanotic 
heart  disease  led  her  to  collaborate  with 
Dr.  Alfred  Blalock  in  the  development 
of  a  surgical  procedure  for  relief  of  this 
malady,  commonly  referred  to  as  "blue 
baby."  She  has  received  numerous  pro- 
fessional awards  in  recognition  of  her 
achievement  and  now  serves  on  the 
President's  Commission  on  Heart  Dis- 
ease, Cancer,  and  Stroke. 


WILLIAM  THOMAS  GOSSETT 

In  the  normal  course  of  life  we  should 
honor  a  man  for  meeting  the  best  stan- 
dards of  his  profession,  Mr.  Gossett, 
and  you  have  met  them  brilliantly.  But 
you  are  here  today  because  you  have 
done  so  much  that  you  asked  of  your- 
self that  your  profession  could  not  de- 
fine, and  that  no  one  else  could  ask. 
Your  personal  concern  has  ranged  from 
music,  to  education,  to  the  church,  to 
the  puzzles  of  legal  aid  for  the  confused 
and  the  underprivileged.  As  I  see  it, 
you  have  mastered  what  the  big  and 
busy  world  could  offer;  and  you  have 
known  that  by  itself  it  was  not  enough 
to  embody  a  wise  and  generous  life.  We 
honor  your  many  commitments  to  the 
strengthening  of  American  society.  You 
have  proven  that  the  so-called  establish- 
ment and  the  movements  of  reform 
and  renewal  are,  at  their  best,  one  and 
the  same.  You  are  the  voice  of  order 
AND  change,  too  good  to  be  fashion- 
able or  merely  popular.  We  honor  to- 
day the  fact  that  you  can  dream  and 
create  a  new  world  without  cursing  the 
old;  and  that  what  you  do  will  endure. 
By  the  authority  vested  in  me,  I  confer 
upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws; 
and  I  admit  you  to  its  rights,  its  privi- 
leges, and  its  obligations. 

Douglas  M.  Knight 
President 

Mr.  Gossett  is  president-elect  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  will  as- 
sume office  in  August.  He  has  held  a 
number  of  high  posts  in  both  govern- 
ment and  business  and  is  now  with  the 
law  firm  of  Dykema,  Wheat,  Spencer, 
Goodnow,  and  Trigg  in  Detroit.  He 
practiced  law  in  New  York  for  eighteen 
years  before  joining  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  where  he  was  vice  president 
and  general  counsel.  During  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  he  served  with  the 
rank  of  ambassador.  Mr.  Gossett  is  a 
trustee  of  Columbia  University. 


ELISABETH  LUCE  MOORE 

The  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions of  this  country  play  a  great  part 
in  setting  our  national  style.  Often  we 
smile  at  the  conventional  women's  club 
(or  at  least  men  do),  but  our  smile 
should  be  one  of  gratitude  for  the  ven- 
tures of  our  time  that  succeed  through 
the  support,  commitment  and  constant 
energy  of  the  ablest  women.  Hospitals, 
boards  of  trustees,  agencies  of  interna- 
tional support  could  not  exist  without 
women  like  yourself  who  bring  to  them 
the  precious  gifts  of  talent,  imagination 
and  time.  You  have  already  taught 
many  of  us  the  meaning  of  our  own 
tasks.  Now  as  Board  Chairman  of  the 
largest  university  system  in  the  country, 
you  are  making  a  unique  contribution 
to  all  of  American  life.  None  of  this 
public  statement,  of  course,  can  convey 
our  delight  in  what  you  are,  but  at  least 
it  shows  our  regard  for  what  you  do. 
By  the  authority  vested  in  me,  I  confer 
upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Hu- 
mane Letters;  and  I  admit  you  to  its 
rights,  its  privileges,  and  its  obligations. 

Douglas  M.  Knight 
President 

Mrs.  Moore  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York.  Her  interest  in 
education  also  is  reflected  in  her  work 
as  president  of  the  United  Board  for 
Christian  Higher  Education  in  Asia, 
as  the  first  woman  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Institute  for  Internation- 
al Education,  and  as  a  trustee  of  the 
China  Institute  in  America  and  the 
Asia  Foundation.  Additionally,  Mrs. 
Moore  has  served  in  numerous  capac- 
ities with  the  YWCA  and  the  federal 
government.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  visitors  of  The  Woman's  Col- 
lege. 
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New  Officers 
and  Some  Confusion 


New  officers  of  the  Duke  University 
General  Alumni  Association  were 
elected  at  the  association's  annual  din- 
ner meeting  on  June  1  in  the  Great  Hall 
of  the  West  Campus  Union — but  not 
before  nominations  were  made  in  op- 
position to  some  of  the  Nominating 
Committee's  recommendations,  and  cer- 
tainly not  before  a  vast  amount  of  con- 
fusion had  ensued  from  such  an  un- 
accustomed challenge. 

Elected  were:  Thomas  F.  Hewitt  '28, 
of  Kinston,  North  Carolina,  president; 
J.  Alexander  McMahon  '42,  of  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina,  first  vice  president; 
Ray  J.  Tysor  '21,  of  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  second  vice  president;  and 
Chisman  Hanes  '30,  LLB  '33,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  third  vice  president. 

Mr.  Hewitt,  who  had  been  suffering 
from  a  lingering  illness  and  had  not 
been  able  to  attend  the  meeting,  died  in 
Kinston  on  June  3.  He  was  succeeded 
as  president  by  Mr.  McMahon.  Simul- 
taneously, Mr.  Tysor  and  Mr.  Hanes  be- 
came first  and  second  vice  presidents, 
respectively,  leaving  the  office  of  third 
vice  president  vacant. 

This  slate  of  officers,  which  had  been 
presented  by  the  association's  Nominat- 
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ing  Committee,  was  opposed  in  two 
instances  by  nominations  made  from  the 
floor  by  Dr.  Stephen  A.  Wainwright 
'53,  associate  professor  of  zoology.  Dr. 
Wainwright  nominated  Dr.  John  Strange 
'60,  assistant  professor  of  political 
science,  for  second  vice  president,  and 
James  N.  Rees  PhD  '68,  for  third  vice 
president.  (It  was  learned  later  that 
Dr.  Rees  was  ineligible  for  nomination 
since  at  that  time  his  degree  had  not 
been  conferred.) 

Prior  to  Dr.  Wainwright's  nomina- 
tions, however,  a  motion  had  been  made 
and  seconded  to  accept  the  Nominating 
Committee's  slate  of  officers.  This 
motion,  when  called  to  the  president's 
attention,  was  carried  by  a  standing 
vote. 

The  opposition  candidates  evidently 
were  introduced  as  the  result  of  a  leaf- 
let reportedly  circulated  by  Duke  stu- 
dents some  time  before  the  meeting. 
The  leaflet  said  in  part: 

"On  June  1,  1968,  at  6  p.m.  the 
Alumni  Association  will  meet  at  a 
dinner  in  the  Great  Hall  in  the  West 
Union  and  elect  officers.  Ordinarily  a 
slate  is  presented  by  the  Nominating 
Committee  .  .  .  and  rubber-stamped  by 


the  alumni.  If  you  are  concerned  over 
the  lack  of  action  taken  by  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on 
the  issue  of  collective  bargaining  for 
Duke's  non-academic  employees,  you 
are  urged  to  make  a  reservation  for  this 
dinner-meeting  with  the  Alumni  Office, 
attend  it,  and  help  the  Vigil  take  over 
this  source  of  power  by  electing  our  own 
slate  of  officers." 

The  leaflet  also  defined  an  alumnus  as 
"anyone  having  successfully  completed 
one  year  of  study  at  Duke,"  therefore 
implying  that  any  student  in  good-stand- 
ing who  had  already  completed  one  year 
of  study  at  Duke  was  eligible  to  vote 
as  an  alumnus. 

The  department  of  alumni  affairs, 
however,  said  that  such  an  implication 
was  in  error,  for  according  to  precedent 
an  individual  is  not  considered  an  alum- 
nus until  his  undergraduate  or  graduate 
degree  has  been  conferred — or,  in  the 
case  of  an  undergraduate  who  success- 
fully completes  at  least  a  year  of  study 
before  dropping  out  of  school,  his  class 
has  had  its  degrees  conferred. 

Under  this  ruling,  several  alumni  sup- 
porting the  goals  expressed  in  the  leaflet 
purchased  tickets  to  the  dinner  and  were 
admitted.  However,  fifteen  other  in- 
dividuals, some  of  whom  were  alumni, 
did  not  purchase  tickets  and  were  not 
admitted  to  the  dinner  or  the  business 
meeting  which  followed. 

This  group  remained  throughout  the 
meeting  in  a  room  adjoining  the  Great 
Hall  and  listened  to  the  proceedings 
over  a  public  address  speaker  which  had 
been  turned  on  for  that  purpose.  The 
door  into  the  Great  Hall  from  this  room 
was  barred  by  two  security  officers. 

Dr.  Wainwright,  who  was  a  member 
of  this  group,  was  permitted  to  enter  the 
Great  Hall  to  make  his  nominations.  At 
that  time,  he  asked  for  the  admittance 
of  all  persons  in  the  adjoining  room. 
By  a  voice  vote  called  for  by  the  presid- 
ing officer,  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion refused  his  request. 

Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  Roger  L. 
Marshall  said  later  that  "a  number  of 
people  at  the  meeting,  in  addition  to 
those  who  were  not  admitted  to  the 
main  hall,  questioned  whether  or  not  the 
group  offering  opposing  candidates  was 
treated  as  fairly  as  it  might  have  been. 
The  question  is  justified,"  he  said. 

"The  problems  arose  from  confusion 
and  misunderstanding,  rather  than  from 
any  deliberate  effort  to  stifle  participa- 


tion in  the  meeting  by  any  qualified 
persons.  No  one  at  the  head  table, 
which  is  in  an  exceedingly  awkward 
position  in  the  Great  Hall,  was  at  the 
time  aware  that  any  members  of  the 
association  had  not  been  admitted.  A 
number  of  people  had  been  assured 
earlier  that  they  might  attend  the  meet- 
ing, whether  or  not  they  were  able  to 
purchase  banquet  tickets,  since  the  ban- 
quet is  always  a  sell-out.  A  few  were 
apparently  given  the  impression  that 
they  could  not  participate  when  they 
approached  the  entrance  while  the  meet- 
ing was  in  progress,  and  this  was  in 
error." 

Mr.  Marshall  explained  that  there 
had  been  some  concern  about  over- 
crowding the  hall  and  that  arrangements 
had  been  made  to  accommodate  any 
overflow  in  an  adjacent  room. 

"Since  no  one  at  the  head  table  was 
aware  that  qualified  persons  had  not 
been  admitted,"  he  said,  "motions  were 
misinterpreted  and  different  people  got 
different  impressions  of  what  was  hap- 
pening." 

It  was  evident  that  the  outcome  of  the 
election  was  in  no  way  influenced  by  the 
confusion,  "but  the  misunderstandings 
were  nevertheless  regrettable,"  said  Mr. 
Marshall. 

Other  business  to  come  before  the 
association  included  the  election  of  an 
Athletic  Council  representative,  Philip 
M.  Bolich  '32,  of  Durham;  the  election 
of  one  new  University  trustee,  Raymond 
D.  Nasher  '43,  of  Dallas;  and  the  re- 


election of  three  other  trustees:  J. 
Welch  Harriss  '27,  of  High  Point,  North 
Carolina;  Robert  H.  Pinnix  '24,  of  Gas- 
tonia,  North  Carolina;  and  Charles  S. 
Rhyne  '34,  L-'37,  LLD  '58,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Anniversary  class  gifts  to  the  Loyalty 
Fund  also  were  presented  at  the  meeting 
and  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  Dr.  R.  Taylor  Cole,  provost 
and  acting  chief  executive  officer. 

Floyd  C.  Caveness,  president  of  the 
Golden  Anniversary  Class  of  1918,  pre- 
sented a  gift  of  $19,938  from  fifty-one 
donors. 

For  the  Silver  Anniversary  Class  of 
1943,  Randolph  R.  Few,  president,  pre- 
sented a  gift  of  $56,178.25  from  315 
donors. 

Stephen  Young,  president  of  the 
Tenth  Anniversary  Class  of  1958,  pre- 
sented $9,554.50  on  behalf  of  374 
donors  in  the  class. 

The  totals  announced  for  the  Class  of 
1918  and  the  Class  of  1943  were  record 
gifts  for  classes  celebrating  their  fiftieth 
and  twenty-fifth  year  anniversaries. 

Association  President  Vann  V.  Se- 
crest,  Sr.,  '16,  also  recognized  the  Class 
of  1968  and  welcomed  its  members  into 
the  association  upon  their  graduation. 

Earlier  during  the  meeting,  Dr.  Har- 
old W.  Lewis,  dean  of  arts  and  sciences 
and  vice  provost,  briefly  addressed  the 
members  of  the  association  in  the  ab- 
sence of  University  President  Douglas 
M.  Knight,  who  is  still  recuperating 
from  hepatitis. 


The  National  Council 


The  Duke  University  National  Coun- 
cil held  its  annual  Commencement 
meeting  on  June  1  to  elect  new  officers 
and  hear  reports  from  its  standing  com- 
mittees, including  a  report  on  the  1967- 
68  Loyalty  Fund  Campaign. 

The  Council  also  was  addressed  by 
Dr.  R.  Taylor  Cole,  University  provost 
and  acting  chief  executive  officer,  who 
described  University  progress  during 
the  past  year.  In  addition,  he  said  that 
the  University  was  determined  to  main- 
tain order  on  campus,  and  that  al- 
though the  administration  would  resort 
to  force  if  necessary,  such  tactics  had 
not  been  needed  during  the  recent  Vigil 
demonstrations.   "We  have  realized  div- 


idends from  the  efforts  to  use  reason 
and  maintain  contacts"  with  faculty 
and  student  groups,  he  said. 

The  council  later  passed  a  motion 
which  expressed  the  council's  confidence 
in  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  admin- 
istration in  their  conduct  of  University 
affairs,  particularly  in  their  handling  of 
student  activism. 

P.  J.  Baugh  '54,  of  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
council  to  succeed  Chisman  Hanes  '30, 
LLB  '33.  John  Forlines  '39,  of  Granite 
Falls,  North  Carolina,  was  elected  vice 
chairman. 

Elected  to  the  Executive  Committee 
were:   C.  S.  Hooper  '31;  Miss  Nancy 
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Hanks  '49;  Glenn  Newman  '36,  MD 
'39;  and  Alvin  O.  Moore  '34,  LLB  '36. 

Members-at-large  elected  were:  Fred- 
erick C.  Frostick  '43,  PhD  '51;  Mrs. 
Allen  S.  Johnson  '40;  Charles  S.  Mur- 
phy '31,  LLB  '34,  LLD  '67;  W.  M. 
Upchurch  '31,  LLB  '36;  and  Miss 
Hanks. 

Mr.  Forlines,  reporting  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  about  the  progress 
of  the  Loyalty  Fund,  said  that  as  of 
June  1,  15,297  alumni  and  friends  of 
the  University  had  contributed  $766,- 
104.55.  These  figures  represented  an 
increase  of  393  donors  and  $24,853.02 
over  the  same  date  last  year.  The  cam- 
paign will  not  be  concluded  until  June 
30,  at  which  time  the  1967-68  totals 
will  have  increased. 

He  also  reviewed  Loyalty  Fund  ac- 
complishments of  the  past  three  years, 
beginning  in  June,  1965,  when  the  coun- 
cil adopted  a  three-year  goal  of  one 
million  dollars  with  intermediate  goals 
of  $675,000  in  1965-66  and  $800,000 
in  1966-67.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
intermediate  goals  had  been  reached, 
representing  increases  of  $100,000  and 
$125,000,  respectively.  The  1967-68 
goal  represented  an  increase  of  $200,- 
000  over  the  amount  contributed  last 
year. 

Mr.  Forlines  said  that  the  concurrent 
campaigns  of  the  Loyalty  Fund  and 
the  Fifth  Decade  Development  Program 
had  made  it  difficult  to  recruit  leader- 
ship for  both  campaigns.    He  also  said 


that  recent  campus  demonstrations  had 
had  an  effect  on  contributions. 

In  concluding  his  report,  he  moved 
that  a  Loyalty  Fund  goal  of  one  mil- 
lion dollars  be  established  for  the  1968- 
69  campaign.  The  motion  was  seconded 
and  adopted. 

In  these  reports,  figures  showed  that 
fifty-one  separate  meetings  held  by  Lo- 
cal Duke  Alumni  Associations  in  forty 
different  areas  were  attended  by  more 
than  4,500  persons.  Also,  the  Univer- 
sity's seven  school  and  college  alumni 
associations  met  on  campus  during  the 
past  year  and  announced  dates  for  their 
meetings  during   1968-69. 

Other  major  events  for  alumni  dur- 
ing 1967-68  included  Commencement 
Weekend  reunions  of  eleven  classes, 
Homecoming,  and  Founders'  Day.  At 
Founders'  Day,  the  new  Alumni  House 
was  formally  dedicated. 

Also  noted  was  the  fact  that  138 
Alumni  Admissions  Advisory  Commit- 
tees had  assisted  the  Admissions  Office 
in  1967-68  by  interviewing  approxi- 
mately 2,200  prospective  students. 

The  Publications  Committee  report 
emphasized  that  publications  other  than 
fund  solicitations  are  sent  periodically 
to  alumni.  These  include  the  Alumni 
Register,  a  feature  magazine  issued 
eight  times  annually  to  all  Loyalty  Fund 
participants,  and  the  News  Register,  a 
tabloid-size  newspaper  sent  to  all  alum- 
ni, parents  of  students,  and  other  friends 
of  the  University.    The  circulation  of 


these  two  periodicals  is  approximately 
19,500  and  48,000,  respectively. 

Other  reports  were  made  by  J.  Alex- 
ander McMahon  '42  for  the  Local  As- 
sociations, Special  Occasions,  and  Class 
Organizations  committees.  Charles  R. 
Dilts  '52  reported  for  the  Alumni  Rec- 
ords Committee  and  Mrs.  Aurelia  Gray 
Eller  '54  for  Publications   Committee. 

Other  publications  sent  to  alumni  in- 
clude school  and  college  newsletters 
and  program  support  literature. 

In  addressing  the  council,  Dr.  Cole 
extended  greetings  on  behalf  of  Uni- 
versity President  Douglas  M.  Knight, 
who  is  still  recuperating  from  hepatitis. 

Although  there  has  been  some  stu- 
dent unrest  on  campus  in  recent  months, 
said  Dr.  Cole,  the  University  has  made 
positive  progress  in  a  number  of  areas. 
He  specifically  mentioned  the  adoption 
of  a  new  undergraduate  curriculum, 
the  innovation  of  a  community  re- 
sources program  under  direction  of  the 
Medical  Center,  construction  of  the  li- 
brary, chemistry,  and  medical  sciences 
buildings,  and  improved  relations  with 
non-academic  employees. 

In  discussing  the  Vigil,  Dr.  Cole  said 
that  events  at  Duke  were  internally 
controlled.  He  also  said  that  all  ad- 
ministration decisions  "were  collective, 
and  all  decisions  were  carefully  viewed 
with  careful  deliberation  on  University 
policies,"  with  particular  attention  giv- 
en to  possible  effects  on  Durham  of 
decisions  made  at  Duke. 
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Duke 
University 
and  the 
Year  2000 


Four  Duke  professors,  Dr.  Philip 
Handler,  Dr.  John  McKinney,  Dr. 
Frank  Woods,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson, 
in  the  Tenth  Annual  Alumni  Lecture 
Series,  temporarily  projected  returning 
alumni  into  the  year  2000.  Their  ob- 
servations on  "Duke  University  and  the 
Year  2000"  ranged  from  the  hopeful 
prediction  of  the  elimination  of  heredi- 
tary diseases  to  the  dire  possibility  of 
continuous  war  over  natural  resources. 
Despite  their  different  disciplines  and 
varying  outlooks  on  the  year  2000,  all 
agreed  that  the  University  will  play  a 
crucial  role  in  helping  man  solve  the 
problems  of  the  future.  These  papers 
will  be  published  in  their  entirety  later 
this  year. 

Dr.  Philip  Handler,  James  B.  Duke 
Professor  of  Biochemistry  and 
chairman  of  the  department,  began  the 
discussion  on  "Duke  University  and 
the  Year  2000"  by  telling  alumni  that 
"it  is  literally  in  our  hands  to  direct 
our  evolution,"  and  that  the  direction 
for  this  evolution  must  come  from  the 
universities. 

Most  explorations  in  the  life  sciences 
for  the  past  two  hundred  years,  he 
said,  "have  been  aimed  at  pursuing  the 
same  goal — whether  one  can  explain  in 
detail  all  manifestations  of  life  in  the 
language  of  physics  and  chemistry,  or 


whether  there  does  remain  some  vital 
principle  which  escapes  us,  which  is 
quite  vital  to  life  and  does  not  operate 
in  the  inanimate  universe." 

At  the  present  time,  Dr.  Handler 
contended,  everything  alive  can  be  de- 
scribed in  a  few  classical  terms  and 
can  be  mimicked  in  non-living  systems, 
with  the  exception  of  mutations.  How- 
ever, "the  largest  single  area  of  igno- 
rance for  scientists  now  is  the  human 
brain." 

The  "mind-brain  problem" — account- 
ing for  the  brain  in  terms  of  its  human 
structures — began  only  about  five  years 
ago.  The  tools  for  further  experimen- 
tation are  now  available,  he  said,  and 
by  the  year  2000  much  progress  will 
have  been  made  with  experiments  in 
the  chemical  bases  of  the  senses. 

Today,  scientists  are  experimenting 
with  a  series  of  drugs  which  prevent 
learning  in  animals.  It  is  known,  Dr. 
Handler  said,  that  all  anti-biotics  inter- 
fere with  the  genetic  apparatus,  pre- 
venting a  synthesis  of  nucleic  acid  and 
protein,  thus  preventing  'new  memory.' 
These  experiments,  he  said,  are  the 
very  beginning  of  understanding  the 
brain  in  chemical  terms. 

It  is  probable,  Dr.  Handler  said,  that 
we  may  begin  to  alter  the  higher  func- 
tions of  the  brain  with  chemicals.  The 
possibility  of  tranquilizing  drugs  which 
could  depress  a  whole  society,  prevent- 
ing its  members  from  understanding 
their  own  intrinsic  problems,  or  the 
possibility  of  stimulants  which  could 
arouse  its  members  to  mass  annihila- 
tion of  other  peoples,  "raises  enormous 
problems  to  the  future  of  our  society, 
as  to  how  the  results  will  be  used,"  Dr. 
Handler  said. 

In  directing  our  evolution,  scientists 
can  use  their  knowledge  for  the  benefit 
of  man  by  eliminating  hereditary  dis- 
ease, or  they  could  conceivably  alter 
the  entire  genetics  of  a  population. 


Dr.  Wilson 


Dr.  Woods 


Dr.  McKinney  Dr.  Handler 


Dr.  Handler  projected  the  possibility 
of  going  a  step  farther  than  controlling 
half  the  hereditary  input  by  "storing 
the  sperm  of  the  illustrious  for  breed- 
ers." 

"If  you  remove  the  nucleus  from  the 
fertilized  egg  and  substitute  the  nucleus 
from  a  body  cell,  when  the  egg  de- 
velops you  will  get  a  carbon  copy  of 
the  individual  from  whom  you  took 
the  second  nucleus." 

The  possibilities  of  this  experiment, 
which  has  proved  successful  in  animals, 
call  for  "dreadful  decisions."  "How 
many  Einsteins,  or  Mozarts,  or  Willie 
Mays  do  you  want?"  Dr.  Handler  asked. 
He  rested  the  responsibility  for  such 
decisions  ultimately  on  the  universities. 

"American  universities  are  unique; 
their  origins  in  the  land  grant  colleges 
added  the  notion  of  responsibility  and 
service  to  society.  It  is  here  that  many 
of  the  decisions  about  tomorrow  will 
have  to  be  made." 

But  to  make  these  decisions  wisely, 
the  universities  must  be  restructured, 
Dr.  Handler  contended.  The  "unifying 
concept  that  all  life  is  understandable 
in  chemical  and  physical  terms  has 
made  a  mockery  of  many  of  the  lines 
which  separate  the  biological  disci- 
plines." 

"In  due  time  we  will  have  to  re- 
organize the  life  of  the  University  to 
take  cognizance  of  this.  The  barriers 
have  fallen  intellectually — we  now  have 
to  remove  them  in  terms  of  the  ad- 
ministrative management." 

"At  the  same  time,  these  problems 
require  solutions  and  decisions  which 
should  never  be  left  to  the  scientists. 
Scientists  are  very  competent  in  the 
laboratory,  but  they  have  no  right  to 
make  the  larger  decisions  which  affect 
mankind." 

"It  is  imperative  in  the  University 
to  create  interdisciplinary  operations, 
crossing  the  life  sciences  with  philoso- 
phy, religion,  government,  and  sociolo- 
gy, because  these  greater  questions  will 
have  to  be  resolved." 

"If  they  are  not  resolved  deliberate- 
ly, the  events  will  run  away  with  them- 
selves; and  whenever  that  happens,  you 
can  be  certain  mankind  will  suffer." 

Speaking  for  the  social  sciences,  Dr. 
John  C.  McKinney,  professor  of  so- 
ciology and  department  chairman,  dis- 
claimed for  his  discipline  the  ability  to 
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reduce  the  number  of  problems  which 
will  face  society  in  the  year  2000. 

Social  problems  are  "indigenous  to 
society,"  Dr.  McKinney  explained. 
"All  societies  at  all  times  and  at  all 
places  have  problems,  either  internally 
or  relating  to  their  environment." 

The  major  problems  which  have 
existed  through  time  until  the  present 
are  those  primarily  of  allocation — who 
gets  the  money,  power,  status — and  of 
maintaining  order,  Dr.  McKinney  said. 

Citing  the  major  problems  facing 
American  society,  Dr.  McKinney 
stressed  that  most  of  them  are  not  new, 
and  most  of  them  "will  be  with  us  in  the 
year  2000."  Such  problems  as  popula- 
tion pressures,  resources,  information 
codification,  disparity  in  the  labor  force, 
urban  decay  and  reconstruction  of  the 
cities,  and  alienation  of  youth,  all  in- 
dicate "the  increasing  importance  of 
the  University,"  Dr.  McKinney  said. 

"The  nineteenth-century  driving  epic 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  its 
spinoffs,  the  corporations,"  have  passed, 
he  said.  "The  central  object  of  society 
will  no  longer  be  the  factory,  but  the 
University  which  will  be  supplying  the 
labor  force  and  harnessing  informa- 
tion." 

Dr.  McKinney  said  that  by  the  year 
2000,  problems  already  existing  in 
American  society,  such  as  the  alienated 
youth  groups — ranging  from  hippies  to 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
— major  confrontations  between  blacks 
and  whites,  and  the  "silent  revolution" 
in  the  changing  relationship  between 
men  and  women  "will  make  for  serious 
structural  changes." 

Returning  to  the  role  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Dr.  McKinney  stressed  that  now  all 
disciplines  study  different  aspects  of  so- 
cial systems.  "The  disciplines  make  an 
impact  on  society's  problems,  but  do 
not  solve  them.  At  Duke  for  years  we 
have  been  studying  the  problems;  one 
can  not  assume  this  will  lead  to  a  re- 
duction of  problems.  Problems  will  be 
different  in  type  but  will  not  be  fewer 
in  number  or  lesser  in  magnitude." 

The  University,  however,  could  play 
a  vital  role  in  meeting  the  problems 
of  natural  resources  in  the  year  2000, 
according  to  Dr.   Frank  Woods,   asso- 
ciate professor  of  forest  ecology. 
Dr.  Woods  proposed  a  new  College 
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of  Resource  Sciences  at  Duke,  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  college  being  the  School 
of  Forestry,  the  geology  department, 
and  the  division  of  oceanography,  with 
the  School  of  Engineering  "sharing"  in 
the  development  of  the  programs. 

The  mission  of  such  a  college,  Dr. 
Woods  said,  would  be  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  research  and  policy-making 
positions  in  the  area  of  resource  sci- 
ence, which  he  said  will  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  the  year  2000. 

"Natural  resources  determine  the 
level  of  technology,"  Dr.  Woods  said, 
defining  natural  resources  to  include 
abstractions  such  as  time,  life,  and  new 
ideas,  as  well  as  conventionally  con- 
ceived resources  such  as  coal,  oil,  for- 
ests, and  the  oceans.  At  the  turn  of  the 
next  century,  he  predicted,  resources 
and  energy  from  these  resources  will  be 
allocated  on  a  worldwide  basis.  If  they 
are  not,  he  cautioned,  the  only  alterna- 
tive is  fiercer  competition  among  na- 
tions and  a  perpetual  state  of  war. 

Duke  students  in  the  year  2000  must 
be  less  provincial  than  those  today  and 
develop  a  supranational  perspective,  he 
said.  Dr.  Woods  envisioned  a  program 
of  education  that  would  require  stu- 
dents to  study  several  semesters  at  other 
universities  across  the  globe  before  re- 
ceiving their  degrees. 

Professors,  Dr.  Woods  projected, 
would  have  two  homes — one  near  the 
university  and  another  near  a  center  for 
continuing  education.  Such  centers 
would  serve  to  help  professors  spend  at 
least  one-fourth  of  their  time  updating 
knowledge  in  their  fields.  The  Research 
Triangle  was  suggested  as  an  ideal  site 
for  such  an  undertaking. 

Dr.  Woods,  reiterating  Dr.  Handler's 
contention  that  all  sciences  are  yielding 
to  their  "common  bases,"  urged  the 
abolition  of  artificial  education  com- 
partments. In  the  year  2000,  Dr. 
Woods  maintained,  none  of  the  depart- 
ments will  be  able  to  remain  islands 
unto  themselves.  The  incoming  high 
school  seniors  will  have  grasped  as 
much  knowledge  as  our  college  gradu- 
ates of  today.  Consequently,  there  will 
be  few  required  courses,  and  the  "lock- 
step"  manner  in  which  students  acquire 
an  education  will  be  gone.  The  "re- 
strictive limitations  of  the  main  campus 
will  be  eliminated,"  Dr.  Woods  said. 

"The  main  campus  with  its  gargoyles 
and  spires  is  a  symbol  of  parochialism 


and  provides  a  poor  environment  for 
developing  imaginative  resource  ideas," 
he  concluded. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  electrical  en- 
gineering, was  the  sole  speaker  who 
viewed  the  year  2000  only  in  terms  of 
its  technical  possibilities  and  not  in 
terms  of  its  perils. 

Carrying  alumni  through  an  "aver- 
age" day  in  the  life  of  a  Duke  engineer- 
ing student  in  the  year  2000,  Dr.  Wil- 
son based  his  projections  upon  changes 
"which  are  already  on  the  scene,"  and 
not  upon  the  "many  others  we  can't 
even  guess  at." 

The  plausibly  fictionalized  student, 
Dr.  Wilson  said,  rises  and  prepares 
himself  a  breakfast  of  reconstituted 
bacon  squares  and  rehydrated  peaches. 
On  his  way  to  class  he  stops  at  a  fac- 
simile terminal  where  he  picks  up  some 
mathematical  models  he  had  requested 
from  the  National  Information  Re- 
trieval System.  At  the  main  quad,  he 
steps  not  onto  the  bus  but  onto  a  mov- 
ing sidewalk,  a  green-carpeted  conveyor 
belt  which  carries  him  to  East  Campus. 

The  majority  of  the  student's  time, 
Dr.  Wilson  maintained,  is  not  spent  in 
the  classroom,  but  in  self-study  and 
with  programmed  learning  instruments. 
With  television,  programmed  texts,  and 
computer-aided  instruments,  he  can 
study  at  his  own  learning  speed.  Only 
once  a  week  does  he  meet  with  an  in- 
structor and  three  other  students  to  re- 
view his  work  and  set  goals  for  the  next 
week  of  study.  He  also  attends  a  week- 
ly conference  with  engineers  in  Raleigh 
to  which  he  travels  either  in  his  electric 
car  or  on  the  pneumatic  tube  vehicle 
which  connects  Duke  with  the  campuses 
at  Raleigh  and  Chapel  Hill  in  only 
eight  minutes. 

Other  changes  Dr.  Wilson  predicted 
will  be  an  increase  in  women  engineer- 
ing students  from  the  present  1  or  2 
per  cent  to  30  per  cent,  the  return  of 
oracticing  engineers  to  the  University 
for  "new  skills,"  and  a  central  engineer- 
ing complex. 

Dr.  Wilson  concluded  that  "although 
the  subject  matter  of  engineering  may 
have  changed  by  the  year  2000,  the 
motivation  to  apply  math  and  physical 
science  to  economically  utilize  the 
forces  for  the  well-being  of  man  will 
be  the  same." 


Think  of  her 
as  your  mother. 

She  only  wants  what's  best  for  you. 

A  cool  drink.  A  good  dinner. 

A  soft  pillow  and  a  warm  blanket. 

This  is  not  just  maternal  instinct.  It's  the  result 

of  the  longest  Stewardess  training  in  the  industry. 

Training  in  service,  not  just  a  beauty  course. 

Service,  after  all,  is  what  makes  professional  travellers 

prefer  American. 

And  makes  new  travellers  want  to  keep  on  flying  with  us. 

So  we  see  that  every  passenger  gets 

the  same  professional  treatment. 

That's  the  American  Way. 

Fly  the  American  Way 

American  Airlines 


The  Half  Century  Club  at  its  annual  luncheon  meeting,  June  2 


Class  Notes 


Charlotte  Corbin  '35,  Editor 

News  of  alumni  who  received  graduate  or 
professional  degrees,  but  who  did  not  at- 
tend Duke  as  undergraduates,  appears 
under  the  year  in  which  the  advanced  de- 
gree was  awarded.  Otherwise  news  ap- 
pears under  the  year  designating  the  in- 
dividual's undergraduate  class.  Married 
couples  representing  two  different  classes 
are  usually  listed  under  the  earlier  class. 


25 


Edgar  H.  Nease  (b.d.  '31)  has  retired 
from  the  active  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Nease  are 
making  their  home  in  Charlotte. 
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Dr.  Amos  N.  Johnson  of  Garland, 
N.  C,  has  been  re-appointed  the  principal 
representative  of  the  American  Academy 
of  General  Practice  on  the  AMA  Inter- 
specialty  Committee  for  1968. 
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Charles  S.  Murphy  (ll.b.  '34)  has 
been  named  to  serve  as  part-time  counsel  to 
President  Johnson.  He  was  formerly  chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
MARRIED:  J.  Alton  Price  to  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude S.  Carter  on  Feb.  4.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 
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Samuel  M.  Atkinson,  Sr.,  b.d.,  minis- 
ter of  Bethlehem  Methodist  Church  in 
Bishopville,  S.  C,  received  the  Doctor 
of  Divinity  degree  from  Wofford  College 
at  its  May  Commencement. 

Murray  C.  Miller  is  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  General  Studies,  Evening  Col- 
lege, and  professor  of  English  at  Drexel 
Institute  of  Technology,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ovid  W.  Pierce  is  the  author  of  a  new 
book,  entitled  The  Devil's  Half,  published 
recently  by  Doubleday.  He  is  a  professor 
of  English  at  East  Carolina  University, 
Greenville. 

Philip  T.  Schuyler  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  is  manager  in  the  Goodwill  In- 
dustries of  New  Jersey. 
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Therman  J.  Troxler  (ll.b.  '37)  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  is  manager  of  the  claim 
department  at  The  Travelers  Charlotte 
office. 
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R.  Haywood  Hosea,  comptroller  of  Lig- 
gett &  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  Durham, 
is  a  new  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Central  Carolina  Bank. 
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Joshua  S.  MacDonald  is  vice  president 
in  the  San  Francisco  office  of  Kindler, 
Laucci  &  Day,  one  of  California's  leading 
insurance  brokerage  firms. 

James  H.  Styers,  a  senior  vice  president 
of  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  is  president  of 
Robert  Morris  Associates,  a  nationwide 
association  of  commercial  bank  loan  offi- 
cers and  credit  men. 

Herbert  W.  Wentworth  of  Greens- 
boro has  been  reappointed  to  the  1968 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Savings  and  Loan  League. 
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C.  Thomas  Borchelt  c.e.  of  Peoria, 
111.,  has  recently  been  appointed  to  a  new 
position  in  the  facilities  planning  depart- 
ment, general  offices,  of  Caterpillar  Trac- 
tor Corp.  He  is  responsible  for  coordinat- 
ing design  and  construction  division  ac- 
tivities related  to  overseas  facilities. 

On  his  final  day  at  the  U.S.  Army  Com- 
bat Developments  Command,  Major 
General  Julian  J.  Ewell,  Deputy  Com- 
manding General  and  Chief  of  Staff  until 
his  recent  departure,  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal.  General  Ewell 
is  presently  in  command  of  the  9th  In- 
fantry Division  in  Vietnam. 
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David  Goddard  (m.d.  '40),  a  urologist 
of  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  has  been  named 
clinical  associate  professor  of  urology  at 
the  University  of  Miami.  He  will  continue 
his  practice  and  will  conduct  special  lec- 
tures and  seminars  monthly  in  Miami  for 
the  resident  staff  of  the  medical  school. 
Mrs.  Goddard  is  the  former  Jean  Moly- 
Neaux  '35. 

Herbert  A.  Pohl  (ph.d.  '39),  is  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity. The  author  of  more  than  45 
articles  published  in  technical  journals  and 
books,  Dr.  Pohl  is  also  vice  president  of 
the  Sci-Tech  Corporation,  New  York. 
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G.  Robert  Bailey  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Executive  Director,  Business 
Manager,  for  the  Washington  State  Nurses 
Association,  Inc.,  Seattle,  where  he  and  his 
wife,  Martha  Culbertson  Bailey,  make 
their  home. 

Thomas  D.  Kinney  m.d.  of  the  Duke 
Medical  Center  has  been  reappointed  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Blood  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 
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Fred  C.  Edwards,  Jr.,  is  currently  serv- 
ing as  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Lancaster,  Pa.  His  wife  is  Ariel 
Moneyhun  Edwards. 
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Walter  Gattis,  Jr.,  who  resigned  his 
position  as  personnel  commissioner  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky  in  February,  has  re- 
ceived an  appointment  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 
the  post  of  regional  representative  for  six 
New  England  States,  where  he  will  enforce 
federal  standards  for  state  merit  programs. 
He  and  his  family  reside  in  the  Boston 
area. 

An  article  in  an  Edinburgh  paper,  en- 
titled "From  U.S.  rags  to  B.A.C.  riches," 
featured  Gustav  B.  Margraf  ll.b.,  "the 
immensely  companionable  American  from 
Missouri  who  occupies  General  Eisen- 
hower's old  wartime  offices  in  London  as 
managing  director  of  British  Aluminum." 
Initially  Mr.  Margraf  went  to  Britain  for 
a  couple  of  years  to  help  with  the  company 
which  had  been  acquired  by  Tube  Invest- 
ments in  association  with  Reynolds  Metals 
of  Richmond,  Va.  When  the  managing 
director  of  British  Aluminium  became  chief 


industrial  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs  in  1964,  Mr.  Mar- 
graf was  named  his  successor.  He  likes 
Britain  but  misses  much  in  the  U.S.A., 
including  duck  and  goose  shooting,  his 
work  with  the  "Y",  the  P.T.A.,  and  his 
three  children  who  are  still  in  the  States. 
Mary  Duke  Biddle  Semans  (Mrs. 
James  H.)  of  Durham  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  the  North  Carolina 
Art  Museum  Building  Commission. 


University  of  Colorado  School  of  Business 
faculty  has  written  a  textbook  entitled 
Elements  of  Business  Law  and  published 
by  Prentice-Hall. 
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George  A.  Dorsey  e.e.  has  been  ap- 
pointed Washington  area  general  manager 
of  the  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Telephone 
Directory  Company. 

Thomas  C.  Morrow  has  been  named 
vice  president-marketing  for  the  Rent  A 
Car  Division  of  Avis  Rent  A  Car  System, 
Inc.  With  headquarters  at  the  world  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  he  will  be  in  charge 
of  all  market  planning  and  research,  sales, 
reservations,  advertising  and  public  re- 
lations activities. 

Maurice  A.  Unger  (ll.b.  '46)  of  the 


Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  G.  Taylor  of  Dur- 
ham, commander  of  the  USAF  Tactical 
Fighter  Weapons  Center  at  Nellis  AFB, 
Nev.,  has  been  selected  for  promotion  to 
Major  General  by  President  Johnson. 

Elizabeth  Huckle,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Concord  Tribune, 
Concord,  N.  C,  is  secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Afternoon  Dailies. 
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Willis  Smith,  Jr.,  (ll.b.  '47),  a  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  attorney,  is  a  director  of  the 
Defense  Research  Institute,  an  organiza- 
tion of  5,000  attorneys  and  business  execu- 
tives. 

Robert  A.  Vaughan  b.d.  is  Minister  of 


The  Class  of  1918  during  its  fiftieth  anniversary  luncheon,  June  1 


Joint  Reunion  Classes  of  1919  and  1920  at  a  June  2  luncheon 
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Silver  Anniversary  Class  of  1943  during  a  May  31  dinner  at  the  Jack  Tar 


Joint  Reunion  Classes  of  1937.   1938,   1939.   and  1940 


Visitation  at  St.  Luke's  Methodist  Church, 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
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Alfred  R.  Gilbert  a.m.  (ph.d.  '49)  is 
manager  of  the  organic  chemistry  branch 
of  the  newly-formed  chemical  laboratory 
at  the  General  Electric  Research  and  De- 
velopment Center,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and 
Simon  W.  Kantor  ph.d.  '49  is  manager  of 
the  polymer  chemistry  branch. 


Joyce  Thresher  Gardner,  wife  of  R. 
Menese  Gardner  '42,  and  a  resident  of 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  has  turned  a  hobby 
into  a  business.  She  is  a  travel  consultant, 
specializing  in  arranging  itineraries  and 
accommodations  to  meet  the  tastes  of  the 
individuals. 

Evans  A.  Meinecke  is  an  English 
teacher  and  director  of  testing  at  Ever- 
glades School  for  Girls,  Miami,  Fla. 


BORN:  A  son  to  Sterling  J.  Nicholson, 
Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Nicholson,  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  March  19.  Named  David  Jones. 
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Thomas  C.  Aycock,  Jr.,  and  Sarah 
Lucile  Proctor  Aycock  r.n.,  b.s.n., 
moved  to  Dallas,  Texas,  last  September. 
He  is  associate  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  she  is  on  the  staff  at 
Presbyterian  Hospital  of  Dallas. 

Chester  W.  Fink  (m.d.  '51)  is  an 
associate  professor  of  pediatrics  at  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Southwestern  Medical 
School,  Dallas.  He  is  married  and  has  a 
daughter  and  two  sons. 

Ilah  Fleming  r.n.,  b.s.n.,  of  Gaines- 
ville, Fla.,  is  a  linguistics  consultant  and 
Bible  translator  under  Wycliffe  Bible 
Translators,  Inc.,  her  work  being  in  C.  A. 
Carib,  a  language  spoken  in  Central 
America.  Currently  she  is  writting  a  ph.d. 
dissertation  in  linguistics  which  she  hopes 
to  complete  during  1968  for  a  degree  from 
the  University  of  Michigan. 
BORN:  A  daughter  to  James  E.  Hart,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  Hart,  Waycross,  Ga.,  on  Nov. 
16.    Named  Jane  Ivy. 
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Marvin  D.  Rosenthal  is  president  of 
Calvert  Saving  &  Loan  Association,  Inc., 
of  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Robert  S.  Yost  ph.d.  has  transferred 
from  the  Rohm  and  Haas  Redstone 
Arsenal  Research  Laboratories  at  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  to  corporate  Research  Division 
laboratories  at  Spring  House,  Pa. 
BORN:  Third  son  to  Beryl  Hursey 
Dabney  (Mrs.  Carlyle  E.)  and  Mr. 
Dabney,  Richmond,  Va.,  on  Aug.  28. 
Named   Patrick   C. 

Sixth  child  and  fourth  daughter  to 
Doris  Caveness  Kirk  and  William  D. 
Kirk,  Greenville,  N.  C,  on  July  3.  1967. 
Named  Erin  Lynne. 
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On  Feb.  1  Charles  B.  Corley,  Jr.,  e.e. 
became  assistant  manager  of  the  produc- 
tion division,  producing  coordination  de- 
partment, Standard  Oil  Company  (New 
Jersey),  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City.  Previously  he  was  with  Humble  Oil 
and  Refining  Company's  exploration  de- 
partment, Houston,  Texas. 

W.  Fenton  Guinee  has  been  made 
Group  Vice  President-Corporate  Develop- 
ment for  The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  with 
responsibility  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, new  product  development,  corporate 
planning,  the  Burry  Biscuit  Division  and 
the  Wolf  Brand  Products  subsidiary.  He, 
his  wife,  Gertrude  (Trudy)  Sanders 
Guinee  '50,  and  their  five  children  live  in 
Lake  Forest,  111. 
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For  the  past  six  years  Marilyn  Bailey 
Evans  (Mrs.  Hugh  M.)  and  her  family 
have  lived  in  Eau  Gallie,  Fla.,  where  Mr. 
Evans  owns  the  Western  Auto  Company. 
She  is  active  in  many  phases  of  community 
life  and  even  works  at  the  store  with  her 
husband  on  occasions. 

Dr.  Jay  Goldman  m.e.,  professor  of 
industrial  engineering  at  North  Carolina 
State  University  since  1964,  has  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  industrial  engineer- 
ing and  will  join  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, Columbia,  faculty  on  Aug.   1. 

Dewey  H.  Huffines,  Jr.,  is  regional 
director  for  manpower  development  in 
Eastern  Carolina  for  Occidental  Life 
Insurance  Company.  A  resident  of  Ra- 
leigh, he  is  also  1968  president  of  the 
local  chapter  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
servation and  Encouragement  of  Barber 
Shop  Quartet  Singing  in  America. 

Last  September  Alexander  B.  Mc- 
Fadden  became  director  of  a  Board  of 
General  Academic  Advisers  at  Valdosta 
State    College    in    Georgia.    In    December 


A  party  in  the  new  West  Campus  dormitories  for  the  Classes  of  1947,  1948,  and  1949 


he  was  also  appointed  director  of  the 
steering  committee  for  a  self-study  of 
the  school  for  re-accreditation  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools.  Meanwhile,  he  is  trying  to  finish 
his  dissertation  in  time  to  receive  the  ph.d. 
in  English  from  the  University  of  Alabama 
in  August  1968. 

Jack  R.  Pfann  is  marketing  manager, 
development  for  the  Stauffer  Chemical 
Company's  industrial  chemical  division. 
A  resident  of  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.,  he  has 
headquarters  in  New  York  City. 
David  K.  Scarborough,  who  has  been 


a  member  of  the  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College  faculty  since  1956  and  is  presently 
a  professor  of  physical  education  and 
athletics,  as  well  as  head  basketball  and 
golf  coach,  will  become  Associate  Dean, 
Student  Personnel,  on  July  1.  He  resides 
with  his  wife  and  three  children  in  Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

Henry  Sharp,  Jr.,  a.m.  (ph.d.  '52), 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Emory  Uni- 
versity, is  the  author  of  a  new  book  en- 
titled "Modern  Fundamentals  of  Mathe- 
matics." 

C.  Aubrey  Tingen  is  director  of  manu- 
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Bob  Crosetto  sells  life  insurance 
to  professional  men* What 
kind  of  career 


is  that  for  a 
former  teacher? 

"Just  what  the 
doctor  ordered," 
says  Bob* 

For  six  years,  after  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Washington  and  taking  an  M.A.  at  Seattle  University,  Bob 
Crosetto  was  a  teacher  in  the  Seattle  school  system. 

"Six  wonderful  years,"  says  Bob,  "but  I  felt  I  was  ready 
for  a  bigger  challenge."  Bob  joined  New  England  Life's 
Meisenbacher  Agency  in  Seattle— where  apparently  he 
found  what  he  was  looking  for. 

In  his  first  year,  Bob  sold  an  amazing  $2.6  million  in  life 
insurance,  more  than  any  other  first-year  New  England  Life 
representative  in  the  country.  Bob's  clientele  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  professional  men— doctors,  lawyers  and  engineers 
—and  his  success  indicates  that  Bob  must  have  a  keen  under- 
standing of  their  needs,  and  how  to  serve  them. 

For  his  achievement,  Bob  received  New  England  Life's 
Rookie-of-the-Year  Award.  In  making  the  presentation  at 
the  Leaders  Meeting  in  Lake  Placid  last  May,  New 
England  Life's  President,  Abram  T.  Collier,  underscored 
an  important  point. 

"Bob's  degree  of  accomplishment  may  be  unusual,  but 
the  pattern  isn't.  An  extraordinary  percentage  of  our  best 

The  following  Duke  Alumni  are  New  England  Life  Agents: 


New  England  Life's  Bob  Crosetto  (University  of 
Washington  '58)  with  client  Dr.  David  M.  Smith 
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agents  are  men  who  have  spent  years  —  sometimes  many 
more  than  Bob  — in  other  careers  before  they  come  to  us. 
They  simply  discover  that  they  can  do  more  for  themselves, 
and  for  others,  in  this  business  than  in  anything  they've 
ever  tried." 

There's  a  particularly  interesting  follow-up  to  Bob's  story. 
His  enthusiasm  for  the  life  insurance  business  was  so  infec- 
tious that  his  brother,  Richard  L.  Crosetto  (University  of 
Washington  '65)  decided  to  join  the  same  agency.  Dick  left 
his  job  as  a  management  trainee  at  J.  C.  Penney  — and  in  his 
first  six  months  sold  $750,000  in  insurance! 

Perhaps  a  career  in  life  insurance  might  make  sense  for 
you.  We'd  be  happy  to  hear  from  you,  in  confidence,  of 
course,  and  without  obligation  on  either  side.  We'll  send 
you  a  Personality  Aptitude  Analyzer— an  easy  first  step  that 
could  tell  us  each  a  good  deal  more  about  whether  it  might 
be  a  good  move  for  both  of  us.  ._  ._ 

Write  to  New  England  Life,       J\CW 
Dept.  AL5,  501  Boylston  Street,        |?-f>  fit  r>  f^  r\ 

Xife 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 


Boston,  Massachusetts  02117. 


George  P.  Clark,  CLU,  '45,  High  Point,  N.C. 
Frederick  C.  Farmer,  '65,  Charlotte 
Irwin  R.  Hale,  '36,  Philadelphia 
Edwin  R.  Lyon,  Ir.,  '59,  Charlotte 


Edward  T.  McCormick,  Jr.,  '61  New  York 
E.  R.  McMillin,  Jr.,  General  Agent 

'40,  Nashville 
Harry  M.  Piper,  CLU,  '56,  Tampa 


Kenneth  V.  Robinson,  '31,  Hartford 
Norman  L.  Wherrett,  CLU, 

'38,  San  Francisco 
Charles  R.  Williams,  '48,  Manchester 


facturing  and  engineering  for  Hess  &  Clark, 
division  of  Richardson-Merrell,  Inc.,  of 
Ashland,  Ohio.  He  and  his  wife  have  three 
children. 
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Thomas  T.  Bannister,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  at  the  University  of 
Rochester,  is  Visiting  Research  Professor 
of  Botany  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
from  Feb.   1  through  July  31,   1968. 

Frederick  D.  Rosenberg  ll.b.  is  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Bailey,  Wood  & 
Rosenberg,  which  was  formed  on  Feb.  1  to 
practice  in  St.  Thomas,   U.S.  Virgin  Island. 

Frank  I.  Carloss  is  sales  manager  for 
the  Raleigh,  N.  C,  plant  of  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  Corporation's  Gaylord  Container 
division,  having  been  transferred  there  last 
fall  from  the  San  Francisco  headquarters. 

Robert  J.  Gaskins  is  manager  of  ma- 
terial handling  at  the  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
plant  of  The  Philip  Carey  Mfg.  Co.,  a 
major  producer  of  construction  materials. 

W.  Richard  Kelly,  Jr.,  (ll.b.  '54)  of 
Charlotte  is  vice  president  and  trust  offi- 
cer  of   North    Carolina   National    Bank. 
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John  W.  Chandler  b.d.  (ph.d.  '54),  for- 
merly Dean  of  the  Faculty  at  Williams 
College,  has  been  inaugurated  as  President 
of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  F.  Loub  has  been  named  As- 
sociate Executive  Vice  President  of 
Michigan  Division,  Inc.,  American  Can- 
cer Society.  With  the  Society  1 1  years, 
he  is  responsible  for  supervising  and  co- 
ordinating the  cancer  control  programs 
of  80  county  units'  programs  in  the  state 
of  Michigan. 

James  E.  Westhall  is  director  of 
public  affairs  for  the  northern  region  of 
Northeast  Airlines,  having  received  this 
appointment  last  November.  A  resident 
of  Rockville,  Md.,  he  is  married  to  the 
former  Vera  Jarvis  r.n.  '52  and  they 
have  three  children. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  son  to  E. 
C.  Harris,  Jr.  (ll.b.  '56)  and  Mrs. 
Harris,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  16. 
Named  Elisha  Carter,  III. 
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Ramon  M.  Lemos  a.m.  (ph.d.  '55),  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Miami  since  1956,  has  been  named  one  of 
the  University's   12  Outstanding  Teachers 


in  1968.  The  selection  is  made  by  a  com- 
posite vote  of  the  faculty  and  selected 
students  and  alumni. 

William  A.  Stokes  c.e.  of  Durham  is 
assistant  manager  of  operations  for 
George  W.  Kane,  Inc.,  general  building 
contractors.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Connie  Downs  '54. 

Clarence  W.  Walker  (ll.b.  '55),  a 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  attorney,  was  1968 
state  chairman  for  the  March  of  Dimes. 
He  was  one  of  the  Charlotte  Jaycees' 
list   of   Ten   Outstanding   Young   Men   in 

1965  and  directed  the  Mecklenburg 
County    March    of    Dimes    campaigns    in 

1966  and  1967. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  John  N.  Duncan, 
Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Duncan,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on 
March    17. 
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Mary  Belle  Stott  Gilbert  (Mrs. 
Charles)  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  has  been 
selected  to  appear  in  the  1967  edition  of 
Outstanding  Young  Women  of  America. 
Selected  by  a  board  of  editors  representing 
noted  women's  groups,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  the 
mother  of  two,  is  active  in  church,  PTA, 
Jaycettes  and  scouting. 

Dr.  Hans  K.  Kandlbinder  a.m.,  who 
holds  the  "Diplom-Kaufmann"  from  the 
economics  and  political  science  department 
of  Munich  University,  has  been  named 
treasurer  of  ALLDEPHI,  the  largest 
European  electrical  company  located  in 
Hamburg,  Germany. 

John  A.  Zunes  b.d.  is  educational  super- 
visor for  the  Morehead  Planetarium  in 
Chapel  Hill. 

BORN:  Second  son  to  William  F.  Bry- 
ant (m.d.  '58)  and  Patricia  Werber  Bry- 
ant, Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  Dec.  3.  Named 
Michael  Murray. 
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Frederick  M.  Campbell  has  joined 
Glenbrook  Laboratories,  a  division  of 
Sterling  Drug,  Inc.,  as  new  products 
director.  New  York  City  is  his  head- 
quarters. 

Joseph  J.  Combs,  Jr.,  m.d.  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  a  section  of  medicine 
of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn.,  and 
instructor  in  medicine  in  the  Mayo  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Medicine,  University  of  Min- 
nesota at  Rochester.  His  wife  is  the  form- 
er Dorothy  Jenkins  '53. 

Fred  W.  LeVan  has  been  promoted  to 
field  assistant  for  the  artificial  organs 
division  of  Baxter  Laboratories,  Inc.    He, 
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his    wife    and    three    children    reside    in 
Marietta,  Ga. 

H.  Lee  Thacker,  Jr.,  has  been  made 
vice  president  of  The  First  National  Bank 
of  South  Carolina,  Columbia.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  two  children. 
ADOPTED:  A  son,  born  Feb.  21,  by 
Kathryn  Dykes  Wishart  (Mrs.  E.  F.) 
and  Dr.  Wishart,  Reno,  Nevada.  Named 
Michael   Craig. 
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Larry  N.  Bateman  is  purchasing  agent 
for  Collins  &  Atkmann  Corp.,  Albemarle, 
N.  C. 

Carnie  P.  Hipp,  Jr.,  is  vice  president  of 
The  First  National  Bank  of  South  Carolina, 
Spartanburg.  He  and  his  wife,  Sarah 
Kelly  Hipp   '58,  have   three   children. 

A.  W.  (Nick)  Hughes  has  been  named 
Marketing  Manager  for  Coca-Cola 
(Japan)  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  resides  in  Tokyo 
with  his  wife  and  two  children. 

Maryanne  Robinson  Hughes  (Mrs. 
Gilbert  C,  III)  a.m.  (ph.d.  '62)  is  a 
teacher  in  the  department  of  zoology  at 
University  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver. 
In  1965  she  was  selected  as  an  Outstanding 
Young  Woman  of  America. 

Philip  Kolko  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  programmer  in  the  IBM  Systems 
Development  Laboratory,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
He,  his  wife  and  three  children  make 
their  home  in  Poughkeepsie. 

James  J.  LaPolla  (m.d.  '61)  is  in  the 
private  practice  of  pediatrics  at  Warren, 
Ohio.    He  is  married  and  has  three  sons. 

Lt.  Comdr.  David  Taylor  Rogers,  a 
former  Durham  resident,  has  taken  com- 
mand of  the  destroyer  escort  USS  McCloy, 
which  is  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 
Her  home  port  is  Newport,  R.  I. 

Kathryn  Thomasson  Whttehurst 
(Mrs.  Zebulon  M.,  HI)  lives  in  Wilson, 
N.  C,  where  her  husband  is  director  of 
alumni  affairs  for  Atlantic  Christian  Col- 
lege. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  son  to 
Richard  C.  Lee  e.e.  and  Mrs.  Lee,  Green- 
belt,  Md.,  on  March  11.  Named  Michael 
Christopher. 

A  daughter  to  William  Dunlop  White 
(ll.b.  '59)  and  Mrs.  White,  Lexington, 
N.  C,  on  March  13. 
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Edward  J.  Larese  has  been  appointed 
administrative  assistant  to  the  vice  presi- 
dent and  chief  financial  officer  of  Eastern 
Airlines,  New  York  City. 


The  Tenth  Anniversary  Class  of  1958  at  a  May  31  dinner  and  dance 


Charles  C.  Richardson  (b.s.m.  '59, 
m.d.  '60)  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
department  of  biological  chemistry,  has 
received  the  $1,000  American  Chemical 
Society  Award  in  Biological  Chemistry, 
sponsored  by  Eli  Lilly  and  Company. 

John  H.  Sadler  (m.d.  '60)  is  assistant 
professor  of  medicine  at  Emory  University, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Fredrick  L.  Rice  (ll.b.  '61)  is  a  part- 
ner in  the  law  firm  of  Rice  and  Zisser, 
which  has  a  general  practice  of  law  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  E.  C. 
Bryson,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Bryson,  Durham, 
N.  C,  on  Dec.  20.  Named  Katharine 
Elizabeth. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
James  L.  Powell,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Powell, 
Mt.  Airy,  N.  C,  on  Feb.  5. 
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Frank  U.  Fletcher,  Jr.,  is  a  writer 
for  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

M.  Paul  Holsinger,  who  holds  a.m. 
and  ph.d.  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Denver  where  he  was  formerly  an  in- 
structor of  history,  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fesssor  of  American  Thought  and  Lan- 
guage at  Michigan  State  University.  He 
and  his  wife,  Nancy  Hiss  Holsinger,  have 
a  daughter  and  a  son. 

Since  last  July  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Taylor, 
III,  has  been  in  the  private  practice  of 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Robert  O.  Tilman  a.m.  (ph.d.  '61),  an 
associate  professor  of  political  science  at 
Yale  University,  is  an  authority  on  politi- 
cal change  in  Southeast  Asia  and  in  the 


Malaysian-Singapore  area  in  particular. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Yale  faculty  in  1965, 
he  was  executive  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth Studies  Center  at  Duke  from  1960 
to  1962,  and  an  assistant  professor  of  polit- 
ical science  at  Tulane  from  1962  to  1965. 

Robert  L.  Vernon,  his  wife  and  young 
son  live  in  Willingboro,  N.  L,  where  he  is 
a  high  school  teacher  and  basketball  coach. 

Ellen  Eagle  Walker  and  Julian  W. 
Walker,  Jr.,  are  living  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  where  he  is  vice  president  and  trust 
officer  of  The  First  National  Bank  of 
South  Carolina. 

MARRIED:  Nancy  L.  Knight  to  David 
S.  Merz  on  Nov.  26.  Residence:  Belmont, 
Mass. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  second  son  to 
Nancy  DeLong  Kent  (Mrs.  David  R.) 
and  Mr.  Kent,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  on 
May   10,   1967.    Named  Jeffrey  David. 
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Jane  Hastings  Ingling  has  received 
the  ph.d.  from  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester and  is  teaching  at  Simon  Fraser 
University,  Burnaby,  B.  C,  Canada. 

Laurence  I.  Peterson,  who  has  a  ph.d. 
in  organic  chemistry  from  Yale,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  Eastern  Research 
Laboratory  of  The  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany, Wayland,  Mass.  Mrs.  Peterson  is 
the  former  Zoe  Kondur  b.s.n.  '61 
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Robert  L.  Beard  (ll.b.  '64)  has  be- 
come a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Smith, 
Currie  &  Hancock,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Last  November  a  feature  article,  en- 
titled "Resisting  the  Draft"  by  Harriet 
Douty,  appeared  in  The  Washington  Post. 
A  native  of  Washington,  she  has  also 
studied  at  the  University  of  London. 
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Thomas  P.  McNamara,  an  attorney  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  became  assistant  city 
court  solicitor  on  April  1.  A  graduate  of 
Wake  Forest  Law  School,  he  is  married 
to  the  former  Rae  Hassell  '60. 

Charles  J.  Ping  ph.d.,  dean  of  the  facul- 
ty and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Tuscu- 
lum  College,  Greeneville,  Tenn.,  has  been 
elected  Vice  President  of  the  college. 
MARRIED:  Thomas  E.  Aldridge  to  Jo- 
Ann  M.  Parish  on  Dec.  16.  Residence: 
1  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Charles  H.  Fox  to  Rebekah  H.  Royster 
on   March  9.    Residence:    Raleigh,  N.   C. 

Elizabeth  Dees  Nelson  to  W.  Paul 
Pulley,  Jr.,  on  Feb.  10.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

BORN:  Second  son  to  Caroline  Hansen 
Mecom  (Mrs.  John  O.)  and  Mr.  Mecom, 
Salinas,  Calif.,  on  Dec.  14.  Named  James 
Christian. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Llewelyn 
G.  Pritchard  ll.b.  and  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  on  Feb.  1.  Named  An- 
drew Harrison. 
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Graduates  of  Duke  Medical  School  in 
1967  are  interning  as  follows:  Terry 
M.  Hudson,  University  of  Florida  Teach- 
ing Hospital  and  Clinics;  Malcom  E. 
Kendall,  Duke;  and  Melvin  L.  Thrash, 
U.C.L.A.   Medical  Center. 

R.  Sidney  Jones,  Jr.,  has  completed  his 
doctoral  work  in  chemistry  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity   and    has    moved    to    Morristown, 


N.  J.,  where  he  is  working  for  Celanese 
Research  Company. 

Dr.  Armond  M.  Karow,  Jr.,  and  his 
wife  are  living  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  he 
is  an  assistant  professor  of  pharmacology 
and  research  instructor  of  surgery  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia. 

Andrew  T.  Moore,  Jr.,  became  as- 
sistant secretary  of  Virginia  Common- 
wealth Bankshares  on  March  1.  He  is  a 
resident  of  Richmond,  Va. 

Jai  Raj  Narain  Rajan  m.s.  (ph.d.  '67), 
an  expert  in  the  field  of  fluid  dynamics  and 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  propulsion 
and  power  division  of  the  Marine  En- 
gineering Laboratory,  part  of  the  Annap- 
olis Division  of  the  Naval  Ship  Research 
and  Development  Center,  has  received  a 
Sustained  Superior  Performance  Award. 
He  and  his  family  live  in  Annapolis,  Md. 

James  W.  Ralph  m.d.,  a  first-year  resi- 
dent in  otolaryngology  at  Manhattan  Eye, 
Ear  and  Throat  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
is  co-investigator  with  the  chairman  of  the 
department  in  a  project  entitled  "Pre- 
liminary Study  of  the  Structure  and  Per- 
meability of  the  Round  Window  Mem- 
brane." A  grant  from  The  Deafness  Re- 
search Foundation  is  making  the  study 
possible. 

MARRIED:  Barbara  Anne  Britt  m.a.t. 
to  Lt.  David  Oliver  Smith  on  March  9. 
Residence:  Norfolk,  Va. 
BORN:  Second  son  to  Cleveland  C. 
Kern,  Jr.,  m.e.  and  Carol  Rogers  Kern 
b.s.n.  '64,  Richmond,  Va.,  on  March  7. 
Named  Michael  Rogers. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Dr.  Glenn 


E.  Minah  and  Mrs.  Minah,  New  Bern, 
N.  C,  on  Feb.  28.  Named  Audrey 
Frances. 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to  Ann 
Meacham  Speer  and  G.  William  Speer, 
III,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Feb.  3.  Named 
Susan   Clark. 
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Duke  Medical  School  graduates  in  the 
class  of  1967  are  interning  as  follows: 
William  W.  Blackburn,  II,  Duke;  G. 
LaVonne  Brown,  Queens  Hospital,  Hon- 
olulu; J.  William  Futrell,  Lakeside 
Hosptial,  Western  Reserve  University 
Medical  Center;  and  W.  Thomas  Woodard, 
Jr.,  University  of  Virginia  Hospital. 
BORN:  A  daughter  to  Carol  Ann 
Williams  Bilbro  (Mrs.  Robert  H.) 
(m.a.t.  '65)  and  Dr.  Bilbro,  Dallas,  Texas, 
on  Feb.   19.    Named  Kathryn  Gray. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Ann 
Hodson  Clarke  and  Sheffield  C.  Clark, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  23.  Named  Shef- 
field Coale,  Jr. 

A  son  to  Stuart  H.  Dunn  and  Mrs. 
Dunn,  Richmond,  Va.,  on  Feb.  20.  Named 
Ashley  Hamilton. 

First  child  and  son  to  Lt.  Wilfred  J. 
Vaudreuil,  Jr.,  c.e.  and  Barbara  Blohm 
Vaudreuil  '65,  Vienna,  Va.,  on  Sept.  15. 
Named  Gregory  Marc. 
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Duke  Alumni  say: 

Meet  me  at  the  Downtowner 


DOWNTOWNER 


MOTOR 


DURHAM'S  NEWEST  AND  FINEST  MOTOR  INN 

4ea&**tHf:  309  West  Chapel  Hill  St. 


►  156  Units 

►  Color  television 

►  Banquet  facilities 

►  Spacious  parking 

►  and  tke  tyou*  tylameA.  (leAtouA.a+it 


Durham,  North  Carolina 
Telephone  919-688-8221 


Robert  W.  Johnson  is  a  credit  analyst 
for  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Com- 
pany, Baltimore,  Md. 
MARRIED:  Nicholas  S.  Batelle  to 
Barbara  J.  Haskett  '66.  Residence:  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  L.  Rastall  b.s.n.  to  James 
E.  Stewart  '66  on  Feb.  11.  Residence: 
Hershey,  Pa. 

Christine  A.  Schillinger  m.a.t.  to 
William  E.  Weydemeyer  in  August  1967. 
Residence:  New  York,  N.  Y. 
BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Arthur  Hutzler  e.e.  and  Mrs.  Hutzler, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Feb.  24.  Named  Eliza- 
beth Savoie. 
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James  H.  Charlesworth  b.d.  (ph.d. 
'67)  is  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  on  a  Ful- 
bright  Fellow  to  do  post-doctoral  research. 

Laney  Credle  of  Bristol,  Tenn.,  has 
been  awarded  the  silver  wings  of  an  Ameri- 
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can  Airlines  stewardess  and  has  been  as- 
signed to  flight  duty  out  of  New  York  City. 

Capt.  James  J.  McLeskey,  III,  ph.d.  is 
a  chemist  assigned  to  the  paint,  varnish 
and  lacquer  division  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Coating  and  Chemical  Laboratory,  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground,  Md.  He  and  his 
wife,  Sandra  Weaver  McLeskey  '63,  have 
two  daughters  and  make  their  home  in 
Aberdeen,  Md. 

William  A.  Roberts,  Linda  Gambill 
Roberts  and  their  two  daughters  live  in 
Salisbury,  N.  C.  Mr.  Roberts  is  assistant 
to  the  loan  administration  officer  of  Wa- 
chovia Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
MARRIED:  Stephen  Michael  Hollo- 
way  to  Margaret  M.  Endsley  '66  on 
March  17.  Residence:  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Merilyn  A.  Hoover  to  James  T. 
Bunch  on  Sept.  2.  Residence:  Chicago, 
111. 

C.  Blake  McDowell,  III,  e.e.  (m.s. 
e.e.  '67)  to  Mary  Ann  Brown  on  Aug.  7. 
Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 
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Mary  Louise  Briscoe,  a  second  year 
law  student  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
writes  that  Rick  Pfizenmayer,  Barry  B. 
Boyer,  Howard  C.  Hay,  John  T.  Blakely 
and  Darrel  J.  Grinstead  are  her  class- 
mates there. 

MARRIED:  William  K.  Howard,  Jr., 
m.e.  to  Kathy  L.  Walsh  on  June  9,  1967. 
Residence:  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Sarah  Howe  to  Robert  D.  Hay  on  Dec. 
30.   Residence:    Silver  Spring,  Md. 


The  Social,  Civic,  and 
Convention  Center  of 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Richard  Arey,  Manager    Telephone  682-1101 


THE  BAYLOR  SCHOOL 

Accredited  scholarship.  College  prep  since 
1893.  Boys  boarding  14-18,  day  12-18. 
Semi-military.  Endowed  awards.  Ideal  lo- 
cation. Modern  facilities.  New  science 
and  library  building.  Athletics  all  ages. 
Attend  own  church.  SUMMER  CAMP 
for  boys  8-15.    Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

121  Cherokee  Road,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37401 


Susan  E.  Jones  to  John  M.  Finley  on 
Jan.  6.    Residence:   Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Lieut.  John  T.  McNabb,  II  to  Susan 
Ann  Cole  '68  on  Sept.  2.  Residence: 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Shelia  S.  Rice  b.s.n.  to  Clayborne  L. 
Evans,  Jr.,  on  Dec.  1.  Residence:  Morocco. 

Ruth  T.  West  to  Bowman  S.  Garrett, 
Jr.,  '67  on  June  17,  1967.  Residence: 
Austin,  Texas. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Celia 
Slaughter  Huston  and  William  G. 
Huston,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  on  Feb.  22. 
Named  Ellen  Gray. 

First  child  and  son  to  Donald  L.  Jones 
ph.d.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  Columbia,  S.  C, 
on  Feb.  18.   Named  Douglas  Haas. 
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Future  lawyers  and  the  schools  they  are 
attending  include:  William  E.  Sumner 
and  John  Edward  Weber,  Duke;  Jack 
N.  Frost,  Kevin  W.  Loftus,  Charles  E. 
Rice,  III,  Raleigh  A.  Shoemaker,  and 
Joseph  E.  Wall,  University  of  North 
Carolina;  Lawrence  D.  Beck  and  Robert 
B.  Williams,  University  of  Virginia; 
Craig  B.  Benson,  Vanderbilt;  James  H. 
Coil,  III,  Harvard;  Daniel  Draper,  Jr., 
and  Robert  T.  Hyde,  Jr.,  University  of 
Florida;  Edward  D.  Grant,  III,  and  Mi- 
chael S.  Tudor,  L.S.U.;  Claiborne  B. 
Gregory,  Jr.,  University  of  Texas;  Hugh 
J.  Hutchison  and  Dennis  A.  Zeger, 
Dickinson;  Frederick  W.  Iobst,  Villanova; 
J.  Michael  Jarrard,  University  of  Mis- 
souri; Hamill  D.  Jones,  Jr.,  University 
of  Richmond;  Robert  T.  Lear,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Michael  G.  Leff,  William  L. 
Trippe,  and  James  A.  Williams,  Emory; 
Douglas  J.  McCollum,  George  Washing- 
ton; Daniel  Parker,  Jr.,  and  Carl  F. 
Pfeiffer,  Hastings  School  of  Law;  Glenn 
T.  Piercy,  Western  Reserve;  Richard  K. 
Reider,  Jr.,  Indiana;  George  W.  Robb, 
Willamette;  Gregory  W.  Schiro,  Wake 
Forest;  Michael  E.  Smith  and  Jonathan 
P.  Wallas,  Columbia;  Walter  A.  String- 
fellow,  III,  Illinois;  Richard  H.  Swan, 
Texas;  John  B.  Wade,  III,  Rutgers;  Her- 
bert J.  Zimmer,  American;  and  Fred  R. 
Zuker,  Tennessee. 

Studying  in  the  field  of  religion  are: 
Vivian  Collier,  Austin  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary;  Dennis  M.  Camp- 
bell, Yale;  Donald  F.  Coursen,  Crozer 
Seminary;  Monty  W.  Cox,  Union  The- 
ological Seminary;  James  L.  Powell, 
Duke;  and  Charles  M.  Webster,  Prince- 
ton. 
MARRIED:  Dumont  F.  Clark  to  Mona 


L.  Montes  on  Aug.  26.  Residence:  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

William  L.  Clarke  to  Jane  K.  Cham- 
pion on  June  17,  1967.  Residence:  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Susan  Compton  to  Frank  W.  Smith- 
son  on  Aug.  19.  Residence:  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Sam  D.  Dewar,  Jr.,  to  Wendy  M. 
Williams  '68  on  Feb.  3.  Residence: 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Roger  B.  Dickinson  m.e.  to  M.  Lee 
Price  '69  in  January.  Residence:  Allen- 
town,  Pa. 

Paula  Dutko  to  David  William  Sher- 
wood on  Nov.  26.  Residence:  Wap- 
pingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Marguerite  Furey  a.m.  to  Walter  J. 
Maquire  on  Aug.  26,  1967.  Residence: 
Wilmington,  Del. 

David  R.  Goodrtdge  to  Nancy  R. 
Anderson  '68  on  June  2.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.   C. 

Robin  E.  Graham  b.s.n.  to  Dana  R. 
Wellman  b.d.  on  Jan.  6.  Residence: 
Denver,  Colo. 

Diane  E.  Morrison  b.s.n.  to  John  H. 
Taylor  on  July  29.  Residence:  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

William  P.  Sellers  IV  to  Deborah 
DeMuro  on  Aug.  26.  Residence:  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

D.  Michel  Shasby  to  Sandra  M.  Stew- 
art on  Aug.  26.  Residence:  Palo  Alto, 
Calif. 

Raleigh  A.  Shoemaker  to  Kathryn 
B.  Law  on  June  11,  1967.  Residence: 
Chapel  Hill,  N.   C. 

Michael  E.  Smith  to  Patricia  L.  Peters 
on  Sept.  2.    Residence:   New  York  City. 

Caroline  K.  Spratt  m.a.t.  to  Kyle  E. 
Young  on  Dec.  28.  Residence:  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

R.  Edd  Thore  to  Martha  Comer  on  Feb. 
17.    Residence:   Richmond,  Va. 


Deaths 


Alonzo  C.  Edwards  '25  of  Hookerton. 
N.  C,  died  on  March  1  of  a  heart  ailment. 
He  was  a  former  executive  vice  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau,  a 
prominent  Greene  County  tobacco  grower, 
a  representative  in  the  N.  C.  General  As- 
sembly from  1941  to  1955,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  N  .C.  Boad  of  Education,  and 
had  recently  been  named  to  the  Governor's 
Health  Planning  Advisory  Council.  He 
also  was  a  past  president  of  the  Duke 
Alumni  Association.  Mrs.  Edwards  and  a 
son  survive. 

James  E.  Thompson,  Jr.,  '27,  at  on* 
time  director  of  the  Duke  dining  halls,  died 
in  a  fire  on  Feb.  27.   He  was  a  resident  of 
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Checking  the  registration  lists  to  see  who  returned 


ialeigh,  N.  C,  and  an  employee  of  the 
Uamo  Plaza  Motel.  Surviving  are  three 
ons  and  five  grandchildren. 

Guy  H.  Simpson,  Jr.,  '28,  president  of 
iimpson  Printing  Company,  Greensboro, 
•J.  C,  died  on  Feb.  2.  He  is  survived  by 
lis  widow. 

J.  Sanders  Dallas  '30  of  High  Point 
ied  on  Feb.  4  following  a  long  illness, 
le  was  the  owner  and  manager  of  Dallas, 
nc,  a  furniture  manufacturing  business 
rtiich   he   organized   in    1932.    Also,   Mr. 


Dallas  was  a  past  member  of  the  High 
Point  City  Council,  a  trustee  of  the  Boy's 
Home  of  North  Carolina,  a  trustee  of  the 
Presbyterian  Home  for  the  Aging,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  its  vice  presi- 
dent and  member  of  the  executive  board. 
Surviving  are  his  widow,  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 

Willie  L.  Jones  '30  of  Petersburg, 
Va.,  died  on  Jan.  23  at  McGuire  Veterans 
Hospital,  Richmond,  Va. 

Elizabeth     Chtpman     Franklin     '34, 


widow  of  Dr.  Philip  L.  Franklin  '33, 
died  on  Jan.  21  in  Gary,  Ind.,  where  she 
made  her  home. 

Haywood  B.  Latta  '34  of  Durham 
died  on  Feb.  16,  after  being  stricken  while 
at  work  on  the  Duke  Library  Building. 
He  was  a  sheet  metal  mechanic  and  was 
employed  by  Natkin  &  Company.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife  and  two  daughters. 

Jeannette  M.  Webb  '39  of  Ridgewood, 
N.  J.,  died  on  Feb.  6.  A  member  of  the 
Ridgewood  Public  Library  staff,  she  was 
also  vice  president  of  the  Federated  Busi- 
ness Women,  and  a  member  of  the  Ridge- 
wood College  Club  and  West  Side  Presby- 
terian Church.   A  sister  survives. 

John  H.  (Jack)  Berry,  III,  '41,  man- 
ager of  the  Chrysler  Corporation's  car 
assembly  plant  at  Fenton,  Mo.,  died  on 
Feb.  12  of  complications  following  sur- 
gery. He  was  a  director  of  the  Missouri 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Region- 
al Industrial  Development  Corp.,  the 
Metropolitan  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Meramec 
Basin  Association,  and  the  Greater  St. 
Louis  Safety  Council.  Survivors  include 
his  widow,  two  sons   and  five   daughters. 

William  W.  McCracken  '44,  head  of 
the  McCracken  business  interests  in  Hen- 
derson and  Raleigh,  N.  C,  died  on  Feb. 
1.  He  was  a  director  of  the  First  National 
Bank  and  the  Henderson  Savings  and  Loan 
Association.  Mrs.  McCracken  and  three 
daughters,  residents  of  Henderson,  survive. 

J.  L.  Walter  Moose  b.d.  '51,  a  member 
of  the  Chowan  College  faculty  at  Murfrees- 
boro,  N.  C,  died  on  March  11  following 
open  heart  surgery.  A  native  of  Iredell 
County,  North  Carolina,  he  had  held  pas- 
torates at  Baptist  churches  in  Moncure, 
Seaboard,  and  Gatesville  prior  to  taking 
his  present  position  in  1966.  Mrs.  Moose, 
a  daughter  and  a  son  survive. 

Jean  J.  Hediger  '56  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  between  Matehuala 
and  Saltillo,  Mexico,  on  Feb.  10.  A 
native  of  New  Jersey,  he  was  Vice- 
Consul  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Mex- 
ico City  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mrs. 
Hediger  and  three  daughters  survive. 

Dwight  H.  Harrelson  '61,  a  graduate 
student  at  Northwestern  University,  died 
unexpectedly  on  Jan.  25.  He  was  to  have 
received  his  ph.d.  in  chemistry  in  Febru- 
ary and  join  the  staff  at  Esso  Research 
Center,  Linden,  N.  J.  Surviving  are  his 
parents,  Pearl  Boggs  Harrelson  (Mrs. 
H.  R.)  '28  and  Mr.  Harrelson  of  Cherry- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Charles  L.  Houck  m.e.  '61  of  Areolar 
Va.,  died  on  March  13.  Survivors  include 
a  brother,  Frederick  R.  Houck  c.e.  '53. 

Valerie  I.  Pollack  '63  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  died  on  March  7. 
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News  of  Alumni 


SPEAKING  AT  THE  Annual  Alumnae 
Meeting  Luncheon  during  Alumnae 
Weekend,  April  18-20,  Dr.  M.  Marga- 
ret Ball,  dean  of  The  Woman's  College, 
divided  her  remarks  between  the  stu- 
dent Vigil  and  plans  for  a  program  of 
continuing  education  for  alumnae. 

Dean  Ball  announced  that  as  a  result 
of  a  study  of  alumnae  interest  a  Five- 
Year  Continuing  Education  project  is 
in  the  preliminary  planning  stages. 

"What  is  envisaged  in  this  program 
is  a  two-pronged  approach,  one  de- 
signed for  the  vocationally  oriented 
woman  who  needs  further  education  or 
training,  the  other  meant  for  women 
who  are  interested  solely  in  intellectual 
stimulus,"  Dean  Ball  said. 

A  Continuing  Education  Office, 
headed  by  a  director,  will  have  the 
functions  of  "investigating  the  need  for 
specific  programs,  developing  and  ad- 
ministering programs,  and  counseling 
continuers  or  potential  continuers." 

According  to  the  projected  plans, 
Dean  Ball  said  that  the  program  for 
vocationally  oriented  women  would 
lead  directly  into  existing  degree  pro- 
grams, with  the  newly  established  office 
advising,  providing  financial  assistance, 
and  negotiating  exceptions  to  the  usual 
time  sequences  for  completion  of  work 
towards  advanced  degrees. 

The  other  part  of  the  program  would 
include  opportunities  for  expanded  au- 
diting privileges,  evening  seminars  and 
special  courses,  and  one-  or  two-week 
summer  institutes  on  a  variety  of  topics. 

Dean  Ball  described  the  counseling 
function  of  the  program  as  "all  im- 
portant" in  providing  information  on 
job  opportunities  for  career  planning, 
and  counseling  alumnae  wishing  to  con- 
tinue their  education  at  Duke  or  other 
institutions. 

The  plan  also  calls  for  providing  fi- 
nancial support  for  degree  candidates, 
baby-sitting  services  for  local  women 
with  young  children,  and  for  experi- 
mental seminars  and  summer  institutes. 

Distinguished  Alumnus 

Hugh  Edwin  Whitted,  Jr.,  BSEE  '39, 
of  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  re- 
ceived the  eighth  Distinguished  Alum- 
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nus  Award  from  the  Engineering  Alum- 
ni Association  at  their  annual  luncheon 
meeting  during  reunion  weekend. 

Mr.  Whitted,  assistant  manager  of 
engineering  for  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  Inc.,  in  Burlington,  was  vice 
president  of  the  Engineering  Alumni 
Association  in  1963-64  and  president 
in  1964-65.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  School  of  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Advisory  Committee  in  1965-66 
and  is  currently  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  for  the  school. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  S.  Hudson  BSCE  '46, 
of  Durham,  was  elected  to  succeed  Dr. 
Harold  P.  Stephenson,  of  Misenheimer, 
North  Carolina,  as  president  of  the  En- 
gineering Alumni  Association.  Other 
officers  elected  at  the  annual  meeting 
were:  vice  president,  Mr.  John  C.  Ful- 
lerton,  Jr.,  BSME  '51,  of  Charlotte, 
and  secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  Ronald  L. 
Wilson   BSME  '54,  of  Durham. 


Women  Elect  Officers 

The  Woman's  College  Alumnae  As- 
sociation and  the  School  of  Nursing 
Alumnae  Association  elected  new  offi- 
cers during  the  1968  Alumnae  Week- 
end, April  J8-20. 

Margaret  Adams  Harris  (Mrs.  R. 
Kennedy)  '38,  LLB  '40,  of  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina,  is  the  new  presi- 
dent of  The  Woman's  College  Alumnae 
Association.  First  and  second  vice  pres- 
idents, respectively,  are  Jane  Bruce 
Singleton  (Mrs.  W.  W.)  '49  and  Alice 
Anderson  Barnes  (Mrs.  Ralph  W.)  '27, 
both  of  Durham.  Miss  Margaret  Dun- 
can '55,  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
is  treasurer  of  the  association. 

Gene  Boyle  Brading  (Mrs.  S.  G.) 
'40,    of   Sumter,   South    Carolina,    was 


elected  chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Coun- 
cil, and  Dorothy  Staub  Caudle  (Mrs. 
Lloyd  C.)  '54,  of  Charlotte,  North  Car- 
olina, was  elected  vice-chairman.  Ser- 
ving as  representatives-at-large  to  the 
Alumnae  Council  until  1971  will  be 
Dr.  Anne  Fouche  Angell  '44,  MD  '49, 
of  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida;  Louise  Jones 
Brown  (Mrs.  W.  Franklin)  '39,  of 
Charlotte;  Jean  Patee  Eaves  (Mrs. 
George  W.)  '45,  of  Durham;  Miss 
Paula  Phillips  '67,  of  Washington, 
D.  C;  and  Alma  Wyche  Underwood 
(Mrs.  S.  B.)  '30,  of  Greenville,  North 
Carolina. 

The  Nursing  Alumnae  Association 
elected  Betty  Mraz  Bunn  (Mrs.  G. 
Spruill)  '61,  of  Rocky  Mount,  North 
Carolina,  president;  Jo  Ann  Baughan 
Dalton  (Mrs.  Franklin  P.)  '57,  of  Dur- 
ham, vice  president;  and  Nancy  Walker 
Anderson  (Mrs.  W.  Banks,  Jr.)  '59, 
MSN  '65,  of  Durham,  secretary-treas- 
urer. Councilors  for  the  Nursing  Alum- 
nae Association  are  Barbara  Unger 
Arant  (Mrs.  William  E.,  Jr.)  '61,  Anne 
Norton  Chambers  (Mrs.  Robert  L.)  '33, 
Jeannette  Mumford  Straub  (Mrs.  K. 
David)  '63,  MSN  '66,  all  of  Durham, 
and  Mary  Cline  Davison  (Mrs.  A.  T.) 
'47,  of  Hillsboro,  North  Carolina. 


Lawyers  Celebrate  100th 

The  one  hundredth  year  of  legal  edu- 
cation at  Duke  and  its  predecessor  Trin- 
ity College  was  .commemorated  at  Law 
Day  1968. 

At  the  annual  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  Law  Alumni  Association  on  April 
19,  Dean  Hodge  O'Neal,  Professor 
Emeritus  Bryan  Bolich,  and  Vice  Pro- 
vost Frank  T.  DeVyver,  spoke  in  spe- 
cial observance  of  the  centennial  year. 
Recognition  was  also  given  to  the  re- 
union classes  of  1933,  1948,  1953, 
1958,  and  1963. 

Greensboro  attorney  William  D.  Caf- 
frey  LLB  '58  was  named  president-elect 
of  the  Law  Alumni  Association  to  suc- 
ceed Numa  L.  Smith,  Jr.,  LLB  '41, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  next  May.  Four 
new  council  members,  all  from  North 
Carolina,  were  elected:  Wallace  H.  Mc- 
Cowan,  '45,  LLB  '48,  of  Manteo;  Paul 
R.  Ervin,  '28,  LLB  '31,  of  Charlotte; 
L.  Stacy  Weaver,  Jr.,  '51,  LLB  '53,  of 
Fayetteville;  and  Anthony  S.  Harring- 
ton, LLB  '66,  of  Durham. 
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IT  IS  RELATED  that  a  passenger 
on  a  trans-Atlantic  liner  ap- 
proached another  passenger  and 
asked.  "Pardon  me.  are  vou  a 
schoolteacher?"  "No."  came  the  re- 
ply. "I  am  just  seasick."  That  is  an 
old  story  that  I  have  heard  many  times. 
I  first  heard  it  more  than  thirty  vears 
ago.  But  I  have  not  heard  it  in  man\ 
years.  It  would  not  be  as  well  under- 
stood today  as  it  was  then. 

I  was  a  university  senior  preparing  to 
teach  school.  That  same  year  one  of 
my  classes  was  urged  by  the  professor 
to  attend  one  of  the  sessions  of  a 
teachers'  convention  being  held  on  the 
campus.  The  session  was  conducted  in 
a  room  in  the  law  school.  Most  of  us 
students  arrived  early  and  took  our  seats 


behind  the  last  row  of  desks  high  above 
the  others.  As  we  watched  the  teachers 
gather,  the  student  next  to  me  leaned 
over  and  whispered,  "My,  all  the  pretty 
ones  got  married,  didn't  they?"  His  re- 
mark was  unkind,  to  say  the  least.  But 
the  main  implication  may  be  missed 
these  days.  Married  women  were  ordi- 
narily not  allowed  to  teach.  That  storv. 
too.  is  obviously  dated.  Today,  in  a 
typical  teachers'  meeting,  married  wom- 
en predominate,  and  pulchritude  is  con- 
spicuous. 

But  matrimony  and  beauty  are  not 
the  characteristics  of  modern  teachers 
that  cause  the  great  worry  that  large 
numbers  of  the  general  public  share 
with  many  school  administrators  and 
school  board  members.    Their  concern 


about  teachers  is  likely  to  be  the  grow- 
ing militancy.  Recent  years  have  seen 
strikes  by  teachers  not  only  in  great 
cities,  such  as  New  York  and  Detroit, 
but  in  smaller  systems  in  several  states. 
And  they  have  seen  sanctions,  which 
many  could  hardly  distinguish  from 
strikes,  applied  in  other  places.  Further, 
they  have  seen  strikes  or  sanctions 
threatened  in  still  other  places.  The 
public  and  those  responsible  for  admin- 
istering our  schools  seem  surprised  and 
puzzled.  They  do  not  know  how  to 
react. 

The  causes  of  teacher  unrest,  and 
therefore  of  growing  teacher  militancy, 
are  varied  and  complex.  It  follows  that 
there  is  no  single,  simple  way  to  deal 
with  them.    I  shall  not  attempt  to  ana- 
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lyze  them  in  detail.  Rather,  I  shall  deal 
with  one  factor  that  seems  often  un- 
known, overlooked,  or  set  forth  in  er- 
roneous and  fallacious  terms. 

It  is  often  asserted,  even  by  teachers 
and  others  who  ought  to  know  better. 
that  the  status  of  teachers  has  fallen 
and  that  they  are  trying  to  "regain"  it. 
The  fact  is  that  American  teachers 
have  higher  status  than  they  have  had 
during  any  previous  time  in  our  history. 
They  are  better  prepared;  they  draw 
higher  salaries;  and  they  have  more  free- 
dom, in  many  ways,  than  their  predeces- 
sors ever  had.  And  these  very  condi- 
tions, in  a  normal  but  seemingly  per- 
verse way,  are  major  contributing  causes 
to  rising  teacher  militancy.  It  is  too  bad 
that  so  many  of  the  public  and  of  those 
who  determine  school  policy  on  the  state 
and  local  level  fail  to  recognize  this 
truth.  One  does  not  get  a  taste  of  better 
food  than  that  to  which  he  has  been  ac- 


customed without  developing  a  hunger 
for  more.  America  is  learning  too  late 
and  very  painfully  that  when  a  little 
freedom  is  given  to  those  who  have  been 
deprived  of  freedom,  the  result  is  a 
voracious  appetite  for  more  freedom. 
It  may  be  easier  to  suppress  people 
completely  than  to  suppress  them  par- 
tially. At  least,  I  think  that  this  is  true 
in  a  society  that  claims  to  believe  in  free- 
dom. And  it  may  be  easier  to  deal  with 
the  impoverished  and  overworked,  and 
therefore  helpless,  than  to  deal  with  the 
merely  underpaid  or  unemployed  who 
can  spare  a  little  time  and  money  for 
the  upward  struggle.  At  least,  I  think 
that  this  is  true  in  a  society  that  claims 
to  believe  that  anybody  with  ambition 
can  rise  in  the  social  and  economic 
scales. 

It  is  only  in  very  recent  times  that 
teachers  as  a  group  achieved  sufficient 
status  that  they  had  real  hope  or  energy 


for  achieving  more.  Of  those  who  talk 
of  the  time  when  teachers  had  higher 
status  than  they  now  have,  I  simply  ask 
when  that  time  was.  It  was  not  in  1852 
in  North  Carolina.  In  that  year,  Brax- 
ton Craven,  seeking  a  revision  of  the 
charter  for  the  institution  that  is  now 
Duke  University,  said  of  3,000  North 
Carolina  teachers  that  "2,000  cannot 
teach  English  grammar,  1,600  are  de- 
ficient in  geography,  1 ,200  cannot  teach 
the  whole  of  ordinary  arithmetic,  and 
1,000  can  scarcely  make  out  a  readable 
return.  By  far  the  greater  number  have 
no  idea  of  any  government  except  force, 
and  have  no  conception  whatever  of  ra- 
tional discipline." 

Nor  was  the  status  of  teachers  very 
high  in  1894  when  a  committee  on 
composition  and  rhetoric  reported  to 
the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard 
College  that  "at  Harvard,  as  the  com- 
mittee demonstrates,  the  unhappy  in- 
structors are  confronted  with  immature 
thoughts,  set  down  in  a  crabbed  and 
slovenly  hand,  miserably  expressed,  and 
wretchedly  spelled,  and  yet  the  average 
age  of  admission  is  nineteen."  Nor,  I 
can  testify,  was  the  status  of  teachers  in 
the  middle  1930's,  when  I  started  my 
professional  career,  anything  like  as 
high  as  it  is  now. 

Through  most  of  our  national  history, 
teachers  were  likely  to  obtain  their 
positions  for  reasons  of  consanguinity 
or  politics.  Once  on  the  job,  their 
salaries  were  miserably  low — miniscule 
by  comparison  with  those  of  today.  I 
remember  when  we  thought  the  $450 
annual  salary  that  we  paid  our  district 
schoolteacher  was  too  high — and  we 
may  have  been  right.  My  own  begin- 
ning salary  as  a  high  school  teacher  was 
$1,035.  It  was  quite  a  bit  higher  than 
those  of  most  of  my  colleagues  who 
were  starting  to  teach  that  year.  Many 
of  us  did  not  think  that  we  could  afford 
to  pay  dues  to  the  National  Education 
Association,  low  as  those  dues  were. 
And  those  of  us  who  did  pay  the  dues 
neither  expected  nor  received  much 
personal  or  professional  help  from  the 
organization's  woefully  inadequate  bud- 
get. 

Not  only  were  salaries  not  worthy  of 
the  term,  but  teachers  were  under 
severe  community  restrictions.  They 
were  often  forbidden  to  smoke,  dance, 
play  cards,  or  drink,  regardless  of  the 
mores  of  respectable  local  citizens.   Be- 
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cause  they  were  on  the  public  payroll, 
they  were  usually  expected  to  be  general 
public  servants,  to  teach  Sunday  School, 
sing  in  the  choir,  and  lead  the  scout 
troop.  And  those  who  did  not  were 
often  fired.  There  was  no  tenure  for 
teachers.  They  were  considered  and 
treated  as  transients.  They  were  ex- 
pected to  keep  out  of  local  politics.  I 
was  so  advised  at  my  first  teachers' 
meeting.  And  I  understood,  for  I  could 
remember  when,  in  my  high  school  days, 
a  school  tax  issue  had  passed  in  our 
community  by  a  smaller  margin  than 
the  number  of  teachers.  We  had  a 
whole  new  faculty  the  next  year,  from 
the  superintendent  down. 

No,  the  status  of  teachers  has  not 
fallen;  it  has  risen  dramatically  in  the 
past  generation.  There  is  good  reason 
for  the  change.  We  ought  to  have 
treated  our  teachers  with  decency  and 
justice  in  earlier  times,  and  the  frequent 
absence  of  such  treatment  was  shame- 
ful. But  in  terms  of  status,  most 
teachers  in  most  places  could  hardly 
have  justified  demands  for  more  than 
they  had.  They  had  no  claim  to  any 
special  status  as  teachers,  for  they  had 
no  special  education  or  competence  be- 
yond what  large  numbers  of  others  in 
the  community  had.  And  there  were 
not  provisions  for  developing  such  com- 
petence, nor  requirements  that  teachers 
have  it,  until  very  recently. 

Because  many  of  the  criticisms  of 
modern  education  leave  the  impression 
that  teachers  are  not  as  well-prepared  as 
they  once  were,  let  me  turn  your  at- 
tention to  that  matter  for  a  while.  In 
this  case,  as  in  many  others,  it  will  be 
well  to  heed  the  admonition  of  the 
Preacher,  the  son  of  David,  who  warned 
long  ago,  "Say  not  thou,  What  is  the 
cause  that  the  former  days  were  better 
than  these?  for  thou  dost  no  enquire 
wisely  concerning  this." 

The  early  history  of  teacher  education 
in  the  United  States  shows  slow  and 
confused  development.  The  recent  de- 
velopment has  been  rapid  and  confused. 
Nevertheless,  the  history  is  one  of  de- 
velopment. Some  1,200  degree-grant- 
ing America  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing are  now  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  teachers.  Their  teacher  education 
programs  had  two  main  beginnings. 

In  the  first  place,  many  of  them  were 
originally  normal  schools,  established 
for    the    specific    purpose    of    training 


teachers.  The  prototype  of  the  normal 
school  was  a  private  institution,  opened 
in  the  1820's.  The  first  public  normal 
school  was  established  in  1839.  The 
development  of  normal  schools  was  a 
slow  process.  Normal  College,  the  col- 
legiate ancestor  of  Duke  University,  be- 
gan operations  in  North  Carolina  in 
1851.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  was  the  first 
four-year,  degree-granting  institution  in 
the  country  to  be  chartered  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  training  teachers.  But  Nor- 
mal College  was  the  exception.  It  was 
far  ahead  of  its  time  and  not  very  suc- 
cessful. In  less  than  a  decade,  it  had 
reorganized  as  Trinity  College,  a  private 
liberal  arts  college.  There  were  not 
more  than  a  dozen  normal  schools,  pri- 
vate and  public,  in  1860.  They  emerged 
in  quantity  after  the  Civil  War,  and  by 
the  turn  of  the  century  they  numbered 
in  the  hundreds.  During  their  early  his- 
tory, the  normal  schools  were  not  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  but  sec- 
ondary schools.  Some  of  them  were 
hardly  that.  By  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  a  very  few  normal 
schools  had  become  teachers  colleges 
with  four-year  courses  leading  to  a 
bachelor's  degree.  Many  others,  but  by 
no  means  all,  were  requiring  high  school 
graduation  for  admission.  After  1900, 
the  normal  schools  developed  rapidly 
into  teachers  colleges.  Most  of  them 
have  now  become  multi-purpose  col- 
leges, and  some,  such  as  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles  and  Flori- 
da State  University,  are  full-blown  uni- 
versities. There  are  fewer  than  fifty 
single-purpose  institutions  for  teacher 
education  in  the  United  States  today. 

In  addition  to  the  institutions  for 
teacher  education  that  have  developed 
from  normal  schools  are  the  universities 
and  liberal  arts  colleges  that  have  added 
teacher  education  to  their  curriculums 
or  were  founded  fairly  recently  and 
have  had  teacher  education  programs 
from  the  outset.  The  first  courses  in 
pedagogy  that  could  rightly  be  described 
as  of  college  level  were  probably  offered 
in  the  1870's.  The  University  of  Michi- 
gan established  what  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  full-time  professorship  of  educa- 
tion in  1879.  Other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities followed  suit  and  by  the  turn 
of  the  century  a  couple  of  hundred  of 
them  were  offering  some  work  in  educa- 
tion, and  a  score  or  more  of  the  public 
and  private  universities  of  highest  repu- 


tation had  chairs  in  education.  The 
teacher  education  programs  of  liberal 
arts  colleges  are  vital  today.  Without 
the  substantial  proportion  of  the  nation's 
teachers  that  these  institutions  provide, 
our  schools  could  not  operate. 


DIFFERENCES  in  the  nature 
of  programs  of  teacher  prep- 
aration in  the  two  kinds  of 
institutions  I  have  described 
have  disappeared  in  this  century.  The 
teachers  colleges  and  the  institutions 
that  have  developed  out  of  them  have 
increased  greatly  their  emphasis  on  the 
liberal  arts.  At  the  same  time,  the  pro- 
fessional part  of  the  programs  in  liberal 
arts  colleges  and  universities  has  ex- 
panded and  become  more  practical. 
Today  it  is  generally  impossible  to  tell 
the  nature  of  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  by  examining  its  program  of 
teacher  education. 

The  fact  that  normal  schools  existed 
and  that  some  colleges  and  universities 
had  programs  for  teacher  education  in 
the  late  nineteenth  century  should  not 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  most  teachers 
prepared  for  their  occupation  through 
these  institutions.  They  did  not.  That 
situation  is  a  development  of  the  present 
century.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  through- 
out the  nineteenth  century  most  Ameri- 
can teachers  had  not  gone  to  college, 
had  not  graduated  from  normal  school, 
and  had  no  special  preparation  for 
teaching.  In  the  early  1890's  both  my 
mother  and  my  mother-in-law  were 
teaching  eighth  grade  in  Minnesota  the 
year  after  they  had  themselves  com- 
pleted the  eighth  grade.  And  this  was 
a  common  condition.  As  late  as  1897, 
the  nation's  normal  schools  graduated 
fewer  than  one-sixth  of  the  number  of 
teachers  required  to  fill  vacancies.  Ini 
1918,  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion reported  that  one  out  of  every  six 
teachers  in  the  United  States  had  less 
than  two  years  of  education  beyond  the 
eighth  grade.  A  study  showed  that  in 
1920  at  least  four-fifths  of  all  American 
teachers  had  less  than  two  years  of 
preparation  beyond  the  high  school.  In 
North  Carolina  in  1920,  probably  half 
of  both  white  and  Negro  teachers  held 
certificates  based  on  less  than  a  high- 
school  education. 


Since  most  teachers  attended  neither 
normal  school  nor  college,  and  many 
did  not  finish  or  even  attend  secondary 
school,  it  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  how 
they  obtained  their  positions.  The 
answer  is  that  they  met  the  requirements 
for  a  teaching  certificate.  And  for  most 
teachers,  until  well  into  this  century, 
this  meant  that  they  took  and  passed  a 
local  teacher's  examination.  Preparation 
often  consisted  of  no  more  than  reading 
school  textbooks  in  the  subjects  of  the 
examination,  if  that  much.  Let  me  illus- 
trate with  two  stories  from  the  lives 
of  men  who  later  became  real  leaders 
in  teacher  education,  one  a  northerner 
and  the  other  a  southerner,  for  both  of 
whom  the  teachers'  examination  was 
local  and  based  on  school  textbooks. 
One  of  them  told  me  that  he  memorized 
a  schoolbook  in  American  history  and 
one  in  general  history.  The  examination 
in  American  history  was  based  on  the 
book  he  memorized  and  he  received  a 
mark  of  100;  he  had  not  used  the  right 
book  for  the  general  history  examina- 
tion, but  he  passed  anyway,  though  not 
with  a  perfect  mark.  When  the  other 
man  applied  for  his  teacher's  license, 
he  failed  the  geography  examination;  he 
had  never  read  a  geography  book.  He 
secured  an  elementary  school  geography 
textbook,  read  it,  repeated  the  examina- 
tion, and  passed.  In  the  course  of  his 
first  year  of  teaching  in  North  Carolina 
one  of  his  older  pupils  asked  him 
whether  North  Carolina  touched  the 
ocean.  As  he  told  me  the  story,  two 
generations  later,  he  said,  "I  didn't  know 
whether  North  Carolina  touched  the 
ocean.  I  had  never  been  out  of  those 
mountains." 


THE  EARLY  local  examina- 
tions were  often  oral  and  ad- 
ministered by  an  uneducated 
local  school  board  member. 
There  were  no  state  standards.  The 
examination  was  often  only  a  hasty  in- 
terview. Then,  as  now,  there  had  to  be 
a  warm  body  behind  each  desk.  The 
desperateness  of  the  need  for  a  teacher 
and  the  degree  of  education  of  the  ex- 
aminer were  important  factors  in  the 
decision.  The  influence  of  a  friend  or 
relative  was  sometimes  the  major  con- 
sideration.   There  were  many  attempts 


to  establish  and  raise  standards.  In  the 
late  nineteenth  century  many  states  pre- 
scribed the  subjects  on  which  local 
authorities  were  required  to  conduct 
examinations.  Although  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  a  state  certificate  as  early  as 
1860,  most  teachers  continued  to  gain 
their  certificates  by  local  examination. 
As  late  as  1895,  90  per  cent  of  all 
teachers'  certificates  in  Michigan  were 
issued  locally.  In  New  York  in  1898,  of 
some  36,000  licenses  held  by  teachers, 
some  22,000  had  been  issued  locally, 
and  only  454  were  college  graduate 
certificates. 

From  the  time  of  Horace  Mann  and 
Henry  Barnard,  educational  leaders 
sought  for  a  system  of  certification 
based  on  the  completion  of  formal  pro- 
grams of  education.  Many  states  author- 
ized normal  schools  and  colleges  to 
grant  certificates  to  graduates  of  their 
teacher  education  programs.  But,  as  I 
have  shown,  they  obtained  few  teachers 
by  this  method.  The  procedure  that  ac- 
companied real  raising  of  standards  was 
that  bv  which  the  state  required  a  mini- 
mum level  of  preparation  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  teaching  certificate  by  any 
means.  This  development  was  almost 
wholly  a  development  of  the  present 
century. 

In  1900,  only  two  states  required  a 
college  degree  for  a  certificate  to  teach 
in  high  school.  In  1920.  only  ten  states 
enforced  such  a  requirement.  In  1930, 
the  number  was  twenty-three;  in  1940 
it  was  forty;  in  1950,  forty-two.  In 
1965.  the  requirement  existed  through- 
out the  nation.  Futhermore.  at  least 
eighteen  states  now  require  high  school 
teachers  to  have  a  fifth  year  of  prepara- 
tion either  before  they  begin  teaching  or 
within  a  stated  period  of  time  afterward. 

Progress  in  raising  the  level  of  prep- 
aration for  elementary  school  teachers 
was  even  slower  than  in  the  case  of  high 
school  teachers.  In  1907,  Indiana  be- 
came the  first  state  in  the  country  to  re- 
quire high  school  graduation  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  issuance  of  all  teaching 
certificates.  In  1921,  thirty  states  still 
had  no  specific  requirement  concerning 
the  level  of  preparation  required  for 
elementary  school  teachers;  fourteen 
states  required  four  years  of  secondary 
school;  and  the  other  four  required  less 
than  a  year  beyond  high  school.  When  I 
was  in  high  school,  there  were  high 
schools   in   Minnesota   that   maintained 


normal  training  departments.  In  such  a 
department,  one  teacher  taught  in  one 
year  all  the  subjects  required  for  a  cer- 
tificate to  teach  the  first  eight  grades  in 
a  rural  school.  In  1930,  California  be- 
came the  first  state  to  require  a  college 
degree  for  an  elementary  school  certifi- 
cate. In  1940,  eleven  states  had  this  re- 
quirement: and  in  1950.  twenty-one. 
Today  at  least  forty-six  have  it,  and  the 
requirement  of  a  fifth  year  of  prepara- 
tion for  an  elementary  school  certificate 
has  already  appeared. 


T  IS  OBVIOUS  that  only  in  fairly 
recent  times  has  the  nation  reached 


the  stage  at  which  its  staff  of  school 


1  teachers  holds  college  degrees.  And 
another  aspect  of  the  situation  needs 
emphasis.  I  find  that  some  of  my  aca- 
demic colleagues  seem  to  believe  that 
most  of  the  higher  education  that  has 
been  added  to  the  requirements  for 
teaching  has  been  in  professional  educa- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  it 
has  been  in  liberal  arts.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  college  preparation  of  the 
typical  elementary  school  teacher  and 
more  than  four-fifths  of  that  of  the 
typical  high  school  teacher  is  in  the 
liberal  arts. 

Incidentally,  if  I  had  been  tracing  the 
development  of  the  preparation  of 
teachers  in  the  liberal  arts,  the  story 
would  have  been  much  the  same  as  that 
of  professional  education.  Let  me  take 
my  own  field  of  American  history  as 
an  example.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  when  my  father  was  in  elementary 
school  in  the  1880's  his  teacher  had 
taken  a  course  in  American  history 
more  advanced  than  the  one  she  was 
teaching.  Only  a  handful  of  colleges 
taught  the  subject  at  all.  The  first  ad- 
vanced college  course  in  American  his- 
tory in  the  country  was  taught  only 
seven  years  before  he  was  born.  The 
first  professor  of  American  history  was 
appointed  while  he  was  in  elementary 
school.  But,  of  course,  as  I  have  shown, 
almost  no  teachers  had  gone  to  college. 
I  ought  to  add  that,  when  mv  father 
was  in  elementary  school,  no  textbook 
in  American  history  had  yet  been 
written  that  was  intended  for  use  above 
the  elementary  school  level.  Today 
practically     every     elementary     school 
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teacher  and  practically  every  secondary 
school  teacher  of  social  studies  has 
studied  American  history  under  a  schol- 
ar in  that  field  in  a  college  or  university. 
They  are  required  to  do  so  by  certifica- 
tion regulations. 

From  this  brief  review  it  must  be 
obvious  that  a  teaching  staff  that  has 
prepared  in  college  is  a  recent  phe- 
nomenon, and  that  anyone  who  looks 
back  to  the  good  old  days  when  schools 
and  school  teachers  were  superior  to 
those  of  the  present  is  either  ill-informed 
or  has  not  considered  the  matter  serious- 
ly. We  all  have  a  feeling  occasionally 
that  times  are  not  as  good  as  they  used 
to  be.  This  is  nostalgia,  but  in  our 
better  thinking  we  recognize  the  truth 
as  well  as  the  humor  of  the  definition  of 
that  word  as  a  vague,  indefinite  longing 
for  something  that  we  would  not  go 
back  to  if  the  opportunity  to  do  so  pre- 
sented itself. 

It  is  only  in  the  past  generation  that 
the  American  people  as  a  whole  has 
come  to  expect  and  demand  good 
teachers  and  good  education.  At  last 
the  United  States  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  high  standards  in  teacher 
education.  Parents  expect  the  teachers 
of  their  children  to  be  well  prepared. 
We  expect  all  beginning  teachers  to  have 
college  degrees,  and  we  expect  that  all 
teachers  who  remain  in  the  profession 
will  obtain  master's  degrees.  School 
boards  and  superintendents  expect  can- 
didates for  teaching  positions  to  be  well 
prepared.  Persons  preparing  for  careers 
in  teaching  expect  to  finish  college  and 
go  to  graduate  school.  College  and  uni- 
versities expect  that  future  teachers  will 
graduate  from  programs  planned  for 
them.  A  third  of  all  college  graduates 
complete  programs  of  teacher  prepara- 
tion. And  graduate  schools  expect  to 
have  teachers  in  programs  planned  for 
them.  About  half  of  all  master's  degrees 
are  conferred  on  school  personnel.  Some 
350,000  master's  degrees  have  been  so 
awarded  in  the  past  decade. 

During  the  same  time  that  the  require- 
ments for  a  teaching  certificate  have 
been  markedly  raised,  the  number  of 
teachers  has  increased  tremendously. 
Between  1947  and  1967  the  total  num- 
ber of  classroom  teachers  increased 
every  year,  more  than  doubling  over 
the  twenty  year  period.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  despite  the  great  increase  in 
standards  and  the  doubling  of  the  total 


number  of  teachers,  there  were  only 
about  two-thirds  as  many  so-called 
emergency  teachers,  that  is,  those  who 
had  not  met  all  the  requirements  for  a 
regular  certificate,  in  1967  as  there  were 
in  1947.  The  proportion  of  emergency 
teachers  to  the  total  number  of  teachers 
has  declined  greatly.  It  was  just  over 
15  per  cent  in  1947,  just  over  7  per 
cent  in  1957,  and  just  over  5  per  cent 
in  1967.  Thus,  both  absolutely  and  rel- 
atively, more  of  our  present  teachers 
meet  the  higher  standards  of  today  than 
met  the  lower  standards  of  previous 
times. 

The  historical  account  that  I  have 
given  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  so- 
called  militancy  of  teachers.  Our 
teachers  believe  that  they  are  entitled 
to  salaries  commensurate  with  their 
preparation  and  status.  They  expect  to 
have  salaries  that  will  enable  them  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  their  professional 
obligations  and  maintain  families  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  including 
the  provision  of  increasingly  costly 
education  for  their  own  children. 

Our  teachers  believe  that  their  prepa- 
ration and  competence  have  reached 
levels  at  which  society  can  no  longer 
afford  to  ignore  or  belittle  their  contri- 
bution to  educational  decisions.  They 
expect  to  have  an  important  voice  in 
the  making  of  curriculums,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  teaching  materials,  in  the  plan- 
ning of  educational  facilities,  and  in 
determining  the  requirements  for  enter- 
ing the  profession. 

They  not  only  expect  these  conditions, 
they  demand  them.  And  they  have  been 
demonstrating  in  many  places  that  they 
have  the  power  to  enforce  their  de- 
mands, at  least  in  large  part. 

That  power  comes,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  from  the  growing  recognition 
of  their  increased  preparation  and  com- 
petence. In  more  and  more  school  sys- 
tems, teachers  are  being  given  a  larger 
and  larger  part  in  educational  decisions 
of  many  kinds,  either  voluntarily  or  on 
their  own  request. 

But  the  growing  power  of  teachers 
in  matters  of  education  does  not  depend 
only  on  voluntary  public  recognition  of 
their  higher  status.  This  too  has  been 
demonstrated  in  many  places  in  the  past 
few  years.  Whatever  many  of  us  may 
have  thought  about  teacher  strikes  and 
teacher  sanctions,  it  is  clear  that  they 
can  be  successful. 


Teachers  are  organized  as  never  be- 
fore. The  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  has  more  than  doubled  its 
membership  in  the  past  decade.  It  has 
usually  been  more  militant  than  the 
National  Education  Association,  and  it 
has  demonstrated  its  power  in  several 
situations.  But  the  NEA  and  its  affili- 
ates are  rapidly  expanding  their  activi- 
ties in  the  enforcement  of  teacher  de- 
mands. If  militant  is  too  strong  a  word 
to  describe  many  NEA  activities,  aggres- 
sive is  not.  And  the  NEA  continues  to 
grow.  In  the  decade  between  1957  and 
1967,  its  membership  increased  from 
just  over  seven  hundred  thousand  to 
more  than  a  million.  And  there  is 
another  way  to  estimate  its  growth.  In 
the  same  decade,  NEA  annual  expenses 
tripled,  rising  from  a  little  over  3.5 
million  dollars  to  almost  1 1  million 
dollars. 

The  expectations  of  teachers  will  be 
met  in  increasing  degree  in  the  years 
ahead.  I  hope  that  much  of  that  devel- 
opment will  come  from  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  changed  character  of  our 
teachers  and  the  profit  to  be  derived  by 
society  from  paying  them  as  they  de- 
serve and  utilizing  their  competence  in 
educational  decision  making. 

Where  the  public  and  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  our 
schools  do  not  recognize  the  profession- 
al competence  of  our  teachers  and  do 
not  accord  to  them  adequate  remunera- 
tion, requisite  educational  facilities,  and 
a  significant  voice  in  decision  making 
in  educational  matters,  the  schools,  and 
therefore  society,  will  fail  to  progress  as 
they  otherwise  might.  Furthermore,  it 
seems  apparent  that,  where  such  rec- 
ognition does  not  take  place  as  a  result 
of  public  and  administrative  wisdom,  it 
will  come  about  through  teacher  action 
such  as  could  hardly  have  been  con- 
ceived when  I  began  my  professional 


Portions  of  this  paper  appeared  pre- 
viously in  "The  Liberal  Arts  College 
and  the  Preparation  of  Teachers,"  an 
article  in  the  spring  1967  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education.  Dr.  Cart- 
wright,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
education,  joined  the  University  faculty 
in  1951.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
books  and  articles  in  the  fields  of  his- 
tory and  education  and  has  worked  tire- 
lessly to  raise  the  standards  of  teaching. 


By  Richard  Preston 
W.  K.  Boyd  Professor  of  History 


WHILE  A  WAR  is  in  progress  the 
circumstances  that  caused  it  are  grossly 
oversimplified.  Combatants,  seeking  to 
foster  morale,  spread  slanted  accounts 
of  the  justice  of  their  cause.  At  the  same 
time,  non-belligerents,  anxious  to  stem 
the  flow  of  conflict,  minimize  the  degree 
of  difference  between  the  parties  to  the 
quarrel.  After  the  war  has  ended  and 
objective  investigation  of  its  origins  has 
become      possible,      some      historians 


counter  the  effect  of  war-time  propa- 
ganda by  moving  to  the  other  extreme 
and  to  arguments  that  are  almost  as 
oversimplified  as  was  the  wartime  prop- 
aganda itself.  Examples  of  this  kind  of 
revisionism  are  that  of  Harry  Elmer 
Barnes  about  the  causes  of  the  First 
World  War  and  that  of  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 
about  the  second.  Although  the  theories 
of  both  of  these  historians  were  pre- 
sented in  scholarly  form,  their  writings 


became  the  ammunition  of  politicians 
and  publicists  seeking  something  differ- 
ent than  the  truth  at  which  the  his- 
torians had  aimed. 

The  historian's  search  for  truth  about 
the  causes  of  a  particular  war,  whether 
recent  or  remote  in  time,  involves  going 
beyond  apparent  and  immediate  moti- 
vation to  discover  long-term  underlying 
causation.  It  endeavors  to  assess  open 
or  concealed  stresses,  hostilities,  ambi- 


.  .  There  springs  up  a  belief  that  we  may  one  day 

discover  the  basic  causes  of  war  as  an 

aspect  of  human  behavior;  and  this  belief 

gives  rise  to  the  hope  that  knowledge  may  help 

to  eliminate  man's  greatest  scourge." 


tions,  and  economic  factors.  Invariably 
the  historian  finds  that  a  war  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  brought  on  by  a  single  event  or 
circumstance.  The  Chicago  sociologist, 
Quincy  Wright,  in  his  great  two-volume 
Study  of  War,  pointed  out  that  writers 
have  ascribed  the  origins  of  World  War 
I  to  at  least  twenty-one  different  con- 
crete or  abstract  factors.  He  concluded 
that  "there  is  no  single  cause  of  war." 
In  another  place  he  observed,  "Wars 
arise  because  of  the  changing  relations 
between  numerous  variables — techno- 
logical, psychic,  social,  and  intellectual. 
Change  in  any  particular  force,  trend, 
movement,  or  policy  may  at  any  one 
time  make  for  war;  but  under  other  con- 
ditions a  similar  change  may  make  for 
peace."  The  historical  investigation  of 
the  causes  of  a  war  is  thus  a  difficult, 
complicated,  delicate,  and  long-lasting 
task. 

However,  as  the  social  sciences  have 
advanced,  our  understanding  of  the 
past  has  advanced  with  them.  Forces 
that  were  previously  overlooked  can 
now  be  taken  into  consideration.  We 
know  more  about  the  psychology  of  the 
group,  about  the  influence  of  economic 
factors,  and  about  social  pressures,  than 
did  earlier  researchers.  We  can  there- 
fore postulate  that  we  may  eventually 
approach  nearer  to  the  real  truth  about 
the  past  which,  despite  the  efficiency  of 
modern  historical  investigation,  is  still 
seen  "as  through  a  glass,  darkly."  Hence 
there  springs  up  a  belief  that  we  may 
one  day  discover  the  basic  causes  of  war 
as  an  aspect  of  human  behavior;  and 
this  belief  gives  rise  to  the  hope  that 
knowledge  may  help  to  eliminate  man's 
greatest  scourge. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  three  papers 
were  presented  which  endeavored  each 
in  its  own  way  to  come  nearer  to  the 
truth  about  the  causes  of  a  particular 
war.  The  papers  were  as  follows:  Mi- 
chael H.  Jameson  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  "The  Peloponnesian 
War";  Michael  R.  Powicke  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Toronto,  "The  Hundred  Years 
War";  and  Laurence  Lafore  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  "World  War  I."  Brief 
references  to  these  papers  about  the 
causes  of  specific  wars  can  help  us  spec- 
ulate about  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
war  in  general. 

In  the  first  paper,  Professor  Jameson 
reminded  those  of  us  at  the  session  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  has  come  almost  solely  from  a 
single  source,  Thucydides,  who  showed 
us  that  the  war  was  caused  by  Sparta's 
fear  of  Athenian  aggrandisement  and  by 
a  dispute  about  an  Athenian  satellite. 
Professor  Jameson  noted  that  although 
Thucydides  is  a  more  reliable  witness 
than  other  Greeks  of  his  time,  it  is  not 
his  opinions  but  rather  his  incidental 
description  of  changes  in  Athenian  so- 
ciety, his  references  to  causes  which  he 
himself  discounted,  and  his  references  to 
causes  which  he  chose  not  to  develop, 
that  give  us  the  key  to  what  brought  on 
the  war.  We  have  long  known  that 
although  contemporary  Greeks  had  no 
word  for  "imperialism,"  they  had  the 
idea  of  it.  For  them  it  meant  domina- 
tion by  others.  It  was  not  surprising  that 
the  Athenians  who  had  given  proof  of 
remarkable  energy  in  the  military  field, 
in  political  development,  in  city-build- 
ing, and  in  empire  building  in  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  should  have  sought  to 
extend  their  sphere  of  "beneficent"  in- 
fluence. "Knowing  that  her  institutions 
were  the  best  in  the  world,"  wrote  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  address  speaker  in  1917, 
"she  forced  them  on  those  who  pre- 
ferred their  own."  But  the  result  was 
that  the  city  which  had  once  been  the 
best-loved  of  Greek  states  as  the  cham- 
pion of  liberty  against  the  Persian  ag- 
gressor became  execrated  as  a  tyrant. 
This  caused  the  great  war.  Contem- 
porary Greek  feeling  was  strongly  on 
the  side  of  Sparta  which  had  now  be- 
come the  avowed  liberator  of  Hellas. 
Professor  Jameson  added  that  there  are 
indications  in  Thucydides  that  there 
were  economic  causes  of  this  war  that 


suggest  that  the  rivalry  of  Athens  and 
Sparta  had  elements  that  make  it  seem 
even  more  like  the  conflicts  of  the 
modern  world. 

We  have  more  primary  material  for 
the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the 
second  war  under  consideration,  the 
Hundred  Years  War  between  the  kings 
of  France  and  England  at  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  opinion  of  the  con- 
temporary Pope  Benedict  XII,  that  the 
English  king's  possession  of  the  French 
province  of  Aquitaine  as  a  feudal  fief 
of  the  king  of  France  was  at  the  root 
of  the  trouble,  has  been  accepted  by 
modern  historians  as  accurate.  But 
where  there  is  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  is  whether  rising  nationalism  or 
economic  forces  played  any  part  in 
either  causing  or  prolonging  the  conflict. 
In  an  introduction  to  the  English  trans- 
lation of  Edward  Perroy's  study  of  the 
war,  which  was  written  when  the  Frenct 
historian  was  hiding  with  Maquis  during 
the  Second  World  War,  Professor  David 
Douglas  suggested  that  economic  in- 
terests have  been  overemphasized  in  the 
analyses  of  the  causes  of  this  war  be- 
cause of  our  tendency  to  stress  them 
today.  He  added  that  nationalism  only 
became  important  after  the  war  had 
begun  and  that  it  helped  to  make  the 
Hundred  Years  War  a  war  between 
France  and  England  in  the  modern 
sense. 

At  the  session  during  the  American 
Historical  Association  meeting,  Profes- 
sor Michael  Powicke,  in  his  discussion 
of  the  causes  of  the  war,  scouted  the 
idea  that  nationalism  was  a  factor  and 
even  cast  doubt  on  the  belief  that  the 
Hundred  Years  War  eventually  be- 
came a  national  war  between  two 
peoples.  His  contribution  to  the  study 
of  the  origins  of  this  war  was  that  the 
war  came  about  as  a  result  of  a  rapid 
"escalation"  of  friction.  He  seemed  to 
suggest  by  this  that  the  war  was  not 
part  of  a  deliberate  plan  of  Edward  III 
of  England,  as  the  French  historian 
Deprez  had  suggested,  but  that  it  was 


"We  are  like  men  trying  to  keep  the  lid 

on  a  cauldron  in  which  the  brew 

has  begun  to  boil  over  and  can  no  longer 

be  contained  in  the  pot  when  there 

is  no  other  vessel  ready  to  contain  it." 


an  involuntary  process  brought  about 
by  successive  efforts  to  solve  immediate 
problems  by  immediate  counter-mea- 
sures. Building  on  an  interpretation 
given  by  Geoffrey  Templeman  to  the 
Royal  Historical  Society  in  1952,  he  im- 
plied that  neither  great  social  forces  like 
nationalism  and  economic  development, 
nor  deliberate  long-term  planning,  but 
instead  the  inferiority  of  contemporary 
leaders  like  Edward  III  of  England, 
Philip  VI  of  France,  and  Pope  Benedict 
XII,  caused  the  war. 

Material  for  the  study  of  the  origins 
of  the  First  World  War  is,  of  course, 
still  more  profuse;  and  some  of  it  has 
only  comparatively  recently  been  re- 
leased. There  is  probably  much  more 
still  to  come.  Nevertheless,  until  fairly 
recently  it  was  believed  that  Sidney  Fay 
and  Bernadotte  Schmitt  had  made  the 
final  scholarly  judgment  about  the  cause 
of  that  war  in  the  decade  after  it  ended. 
Fay  went  so  far  as  to  apportion  the  de- 
gree of  blame.  He  said  that  Germany, 
although  not  guiltless,  was  not  the  most 
responsible. 

However,  Hitler's  apparently  delib- 
erate initiation  of  the  second  German 
war  has  led  to  a  reappraisal.  Some 
Western  historians  have  come  to  see 
the  new  war  as  a  continuation  of  the 
first  one;  and  in  a  popular  article  in  the 
New  York  Times,  the  British  historian, 
Trevor-Roper,  virtually  returned  to  the 
war-guilt  charge  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
Some  German  historians  have  re-echoed 
this  charge,  in  East  Germany  as  part 
of  Marxist  anti-capitalist  dialogue,  and 
in  West  Germany  seemingly  as  a  sort 
of  guilt-complex.  The  Italian  scholar 
Albertini,  in  a  monumental  study,  has 
made  a  strong  case  for  these  reapprais- 
als; and  Nicholas  Mansergh  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  in  The  Coming  of 
The  War,  has  shown  that  world-wide 
imperial  competition,  trade  rivalries, 
and  even  the  Anglo-German  naval  ri- 
valry were  less  significant  in  bringing  on 
the  war  than  were  the  problems  of  East 
Europe.    In  general  it  can  be  said  that 


the  result  of  these  various  reinterpreta- 
tions  has  been  to  downgrade  economic 
and  imperial  rivalries  as  causes  of  the 
First  World  War,  to  give  greater  em- 
phasis to  the  Balkan  problem,  and  to 
blame  Germany  for  pushing  the  attempt 
to  solve  that  problem  to  the  point  of 
a  European  war. 

In  his  book  The  Long  Fuse,  Profes- 
sor Lawrence  Lafore  took  issue  with  the 
more  extreme  and  over-simplified  forms 
of  these  interpretations,  and  especially 
with  that  of  Fritz  Fischer  who  had  said 
that  Germany  had  decided  that  she 
should  gamble  on  a  chance  for  world 
empire  in  the  belief  that  war  was  in- 
evitable, and  that  she  should  strike  while 
the  iron  was  hot.  Like  Quincy  Wright, 
Professor  Lafore  argued  that  to  suggest 
a  single  cause  for  any  war  can  be  mis- 
leading. He  noted  that  many  other 
European  leaders  were  also  prepared 
to  gamble,  notably  the  Russians.  But  a 
basic  cause  of  this  war,  as  he  saw  it,  was 
the  Austro-Hungarian  rulers'  fear  that 
their  multi-national  state  would  collapse. 

In  his  paper  at  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association  meeting.  Professor  La- 
fore put  this  concept  in  more  general 
terms  and  suggested  that  the  cause  of 
the  war  was  the  nature  of  the  political 
structure  of  Europe,  with  its  division  in- 
to those  independent  nation-states  that 
had  done  so  much  for  European 
development  and  predominance  and  the 
control  of  which  had  accordingly  be- 
come "so  eminently  worthwhile."  In- 
soluble conflicts  within  the  state,  like 
the  class  selfishness,  privilege,  and  ha- 
treds that  Barbara  Tuchman  vividly  de- 
scribed for  us  in  The  Proud  Tower,  led 
to  efforts  to  seize  control  of  the  state 
simply  because  it  was  all-powerful  and 
therefore  useful  for  achieving  objectives. 
This  desire  to  control  the  state  affected 
not  merely  the  revolutionaries  but  also 
those  who  wished  to  prevent  revolution. 
In  other  words,  all  sides  of  extreme 
opinion  in  European  states  feared  lest 
their  own  state  disintegrate  and  were 
willing  to  try  to  forestall  that  disintegra- 


tion by  what  was,  in  effect,  a  diversion- 
ary war. 

It  is  clear  that  at  the  American  His- 
torical Association  session  there  was  no 
common  denominator  among  these 
three  analyses  of  the  causes  of  these 
three  great  wars.  In  the  one  case,  the 
most  recent  scholarship  suggested  that 
imperial  appetites  were  probably 
backed  by  economic  ambitions;  in 
another,  factors  of  that  kind  were  ques- 
tioned and  the  blame  was  placed  on 
poverty  of  leadership;  and  in  the  third, 
it  was  suggested  that  behind  economic 
and  imperial  rivalry  and  weakness  of 
leadership  lay  the  seething  hatreds  of 
classes  and  groups  and  the  inadequacies 
of  the  national-state  system  of  Europe. 
No  scientific  scholar  would  venture  to 
generalize  definitively  about  the  cause 
of  war  in  general  from  so  few  scattered 
samples.  Even  less  would  he  wish  to 
suggest  that  there  are  useful  parallels 
with  our  present  problems. 

However,  there  are  some  things  which 
these  wars  have  in  common  which  may 
justify  further  comparisons  and  con- 
clusions. These  three  wars  are  all  wars 
which,  once  undertaken,  could  not  be 
stopped  until  both  sides  were  exhausted. 
They  are  all  wars  in  which  the  results 
were  very  different  from  what  their 
initiators  expected.  They  were  all  cases 
in  which  the  occurrence  of  war  over 
relatively  simple  local  incidents  released 
wide-spread,  latent  hostilities,  rivalries 
and  conflicts  that  had  hitherto  been  ef- 
fectively controlled  or  suppressed.  They 
were  all  wars  in  which  the  mode  of 
fighting  could  not  be  contained  within 
formerly  accepted  limits.  Furthermore, 
these  wars  stand  in  one  way  or  another 
in  significant  relationship  to  great 
changes,  or  to  potential  changes,  in  the 
very  fabric  of  society.  To  put  it  in  the 
language  of  Toynbee,  they  are  related 
to  the  process  of  "apparentation-and- 
affiliation"  for  one  civilization  to  its 
successor. 

These  different  points  of  comparison 
of  these  three  wars  are  intimately  con- 


nected;  and  the  last  can  be  said  to 
derive  from  the  earlier  ones.  Let  us 
therefore  examine  them  together.  What 
we  are  concerned  with  is  that  in  each 
case  the  war  put  an  end  to  a  period  of 
relative  stability  in  which  man  had  de- 
veloped what  has  been  called  by  Pro- 
fessor Lafore,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  a  "system"  whereby  society  could 
solve  problems,  if  not  always  peacefully, 
at  least  with  no  more  than  a  minimum 
resort  to  limited  war.  Within  the  city- 
state  system  of  Hellas,  within  the  "feu- 
dal system"  of  medieval  western  Europe, 
and  within  the  national-state  system  of 
nineteenth-century  Europe,  there  had 
been  relative  stability.  These  wars  were 
prolonged,  destructive,  "civil  wars" 
within  the  systems.  The  three  papers 
presented  at  the  Toronto  meeting  imply 
that  once  each  war  broke  out,  under- 
lying problems  were  brought  to  the  sur- 
face and  caused  the  war's  prolongation 
because  the  problems  could  not  ap- 
parently be  solved  except  by  continued 
trial  of  arms.  But  the  wars  were  so 
devastating  in  their  effect  that  they  did 
not  produce  just  or  acceptable  solutions 
for  the  deep-seated  problems  that  had 
been  revealed.  Instead,  they  helped  to 
destroy  the  systems  or  structures  that 
had  previously  served  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonable means  of  reaching  compromises 
and  had  hitherto  bestowed  stability  on 
society.  Therefore,  as  Quincy  Wright 
noted  in  1935  when  making  a  progress 
report  on  the  Chicago  University  Peace 
Project  that  he  had  begun  in  1927,  the 
real  concern  of  investigators  must  not 
be  so  much  the  causes  of  war  as  the 
failure  of  peace. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  that  each 
of  these  wars  bears  a  relation  to  the 
collapse  of  one  form  of  civilization  and 
its  eventual  replacement  by  another. 
True,  as  Professor  Jameson  told  us  in 
his  paper,  the  Peloponnesian  war  did 
not  lead  immediately,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  to  the  creation  of  a 
single  Greek  state.  But  it  did  lead  to 
a  long  period  of  instability  out  of  which 
eventually  the  Roman  universal  state 
was  established  centuries  later  in  another 
place.  Rome  borrowed  from  the  culture 
of  the  Hellenes  and  debased  it,  and  also 
incorporated  Hellas  into  its  hegemony. 

With  regard  to  the  Hundred  Years 
War,  Professor  Powicke's  dismissal  of 
the  significance  of  nationalist  factors 
may  also  appear  to  rule  that  war  out  as 


German  trench  taken  at  Mezy,  France,  July  24,  1918 
The  difference  today  is  total  destruction 


the  turning  point  from  one  civilization 
to  another.  But  other  historians  have 
seen  the  Hundred  Years  War  as  a  time 
of  transition  for  England  and  France  be- 
tween the  concept  of  belonging  to  a 
universal  feudal  Christian  comity  and 
their  emergence  as  the  national  sover- 
eign states.  At  the  end  of  the  Hundred 
Years  War  those  two  nations  had 
roughly  assumed  their  modern  territor- 
ial extent,  and  they  had  done  this  at  an 
earlier  date  than  most  other  European 
states. 

With  regard  to  the  1914-18  war,  a 
recent  speaker  at  the  Royal  United 
Services  Institution  in  London,  dis- 
cussing the  proliferation  of  literature 
about  that  conflict,  called  it  "a  curtain 
that  stretches  across  time"  and  also  said 
it  was  the  most  prodigious  historical 
event  "since  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
carved  out  an  Empire."  He  seemed  to 
imply  that  this  war  early  in  our  century, 
rather  than  the  beginnings  of  nuclear 
warfare  in  1945,  may  have  marked  the 
turning  point  from  the  civilization  we 
know  to  one  the  nature  of  which  is 
still  dark. 

All  three  wars  thus  seem  to  stand  in 
one  way  or  another  at  major  turning 
points  in  history.  The  common  denomi- 
nator in  all  three  cases  seems  to  be  that 
the  parochial  units  that  made  up  a  social 
"system"  were  faced  with  insoluble  in- 
ternal and  external  problems.  There 
was  in  fact  a  felt  need  for  a  funda- 
mental reorganization  of  the  system.  In 
these  three  cases,  possible  alternatives 
were,  respectively,  the  creation  of  an 
all-Hellenic  universal  state,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  balance  system  of  national 
states  to  replace  the  concept  of  a  mythi- 
cal Christian  policy  embalmed  in  the 
shroud  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  and 
the  acceptance  of  limitations  upon  the 
nation's  power  to  prosecute  wars  by 
agreement  upon  "civilized"  controls, 
such  as  those  proposed  at  the  Hague 
Conferences.  Rulers  resisted  changes 
because  the  political  forms  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  had  hitherto  been 
the  chief  agents  in  the  development  of 
all  that  seemed  worthwhile  in  society. 
Other  groups  resisted  change  because 
they  had  more  immediate,  pressing,  and 
perhaps  selfish,  objectives.  No  influ- 
ential voice  was  able  to  speak  effectively 
of  the  need  for  a  longer  view.  Every 
one  was  concerned  lest  change  might 
mean   concessions   that  would   weaken 


whatever  position  of  strength  he  held. 
Rulers,  and  even  peoples,  were  willing 
to  gamble  by  resort  to  a  war  which  was 
to  prove  in  the  long  run  a  corrosive 
factor  beyond  their  wildest  dreams. 
The  failure  of  political  systems  to  pro- 
vide satisfactory  solutions  thus  led  to 
the  collapse  of  civilizations. 

One  question  that  remains  to  be  ex- 
amined is  where  war  stands  in  this  pro- 
cess of  the  fall  of  civilizations.  Toyn- 
bee  has  said,  "War  has  proved  to  have 
been  the  proximate  cause  of  the  break- 
down of  every  civilization  which  is 
known  for  certain  to  have  broken  down, 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  an- 
alyze the  nature  of  these  breakdowns 
and  to  account  for  their  recurrence." 
However,  in  another  place  he  modified 
this  view  and  perhaps  came  closer  to 
the  truth.  "Our  study  of  the  break- 
downs in  which  the  disintegration  of 
civilizations  have  originated  has  shown 
us  that  a  frequent  occasion,  symptom 
and  even  veritable  cause  of  breakdown 
has  been  the  outbreak  of  a  war  between 
parochial  states  in  which  a  perennial 
evil  that  has  previously  been  kept  under 
control  and  (has)  been  practised  with 
moderation,  lights  up."  I  have  empha- 
sized his  use  of  the  word  "symptom" 
because  it  may  be  that  war  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  breakdown  of  civilization 
but  a  symptom  of  a  fatal  internal 
disease.  To  save  civilization  we  may 
have  to  treat  the  internal  condition 
rather  than  merely  stop  the  war. 

The  diagnosis  of  that  internal  disease, 
and  the  decision  whether  it  is  malignant, 
is  in  some  respect  a  problem  for  a  theo- 
logian, a  philosopher,  a  sociologist,  or 
perhaps  even  a  soothsayer,  rather  than 
for  a  historian.  Clearly  the  trouble 
stems  from  the  greed,  passions,  and  in- 
nate selfishness  of  man  himself.  An 
opinion  about  its  possible  malignancy 
would  therefore  probably  be  based  more 
on  the  outlook  and  philosophy  of  the 
observer  than  on  observed  facts.  Those 
who  believe  in  original  sin  might  think 
one  thing,  while  those  who  believe  in 
the  perfectibility  of  human  society 
would  think  another. 

What  can  be  said  with  certainty,  how- 
ever, is  that  within  certain  limits  the 
individual  has  hitherto  been  constrained, 
willingly  or  by  compulsion,  to  accept 
restraints  upon  the  expression  of  self. 
These  constraints  are  imposed  by  law 
and  by  generally  accepted  conventions 


and  mores.  Such  constraints  must,  how- 
ever, be  limited.  Otherwise  they  would 
suppress  the  vital  generative  power  of 
self-expression.  History  has  shown  that 
the  size  of  the  units  within  which  such 
restraints  best  operate,  and  the  political 
organisms  that  enforce  them,  havp 
tended  to  grow.  The  time  of  crisis  in 
growth  comes  with  the  appearance  of  a 
need  for  a  substantial  extension  of  the 
area  of  control  like  that  which  we  are 
experiencing  today.  This  brings  on  a 
clash  between  the  need  for  growth  and 
the  necessity  to  retain  both  the  controls 
on  individual  greed  and  the  vital  spark 
of  individual  initiative.  The  nation-state, 
the  present  optimum  unit,  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  greatest  advancement  of 
human  society  in  the  shortest  time  that 
our  world  has  ever  seen.  We  therefore 
cling  to  it  desperately.  It  alone  possesses 
the  power  to  control  our  innate  suicidal 
selfishness.  But  it  also  provides  power 
for  internicine  wars  that  are  capable  of 
encompassing  inconceivable  destruction. 
We  are  afraid  to  risk  weakening  the 
nation-state  lest  we  jump  from  the  pan 
into  the  fire.  We  are  like  men  trying 
to  keep  the  lid  on  a  cauldron  in  which 
the  brew  has  begun  to  boil  over  and  can 
no  longer  be  contained  in  the  pot  when 
there  is  no  other  vessel  ready  to  con- 
tain it. 

Whether  these  generalizations  have 
any  relevance  for  our  own  problems 
today  is  perhaps  not  a  question  for 
historical  investigation.  It  comes  more 
within  the  realm  of  prophecy.  But  there 
is  one  thing  that  perhaps  may  make  us 
as  human  beings,  if  not  as  historians, 
think  for  a  moment.  The  big  difference 
between  all  the  earlier  wars  and  the 
problem  of  our  own  time  is  that  resort 
to  force  today  may  come  to  mean  more 
than  the  opening  of  a  new  era  of  dis- 
order which  will  lead  eventually  to  a 
new  civilization.  It  may  mean  the  be- 
ginning of  a  process  that  will  lead 
inexorably  to  the  destruction  of  man. 


This  article  has  been  adapted  from  a 
written  commentary  on  three  papers 
presented  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  on  December  30,  1967.  Dr. 
Preston  is  the  first  permanent  occupant 
of  the  chair  named  for  the  late  W.  K. 
Boyd,  Duke  librarian  and  historian.  A 
prolific  author,  he  also  is  a  Fellow  in 
the  Royal  Historical  Society. 
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It's  Not  a  Dog's  Life 

A  Personal  Account  By  Karen  and  William  O.  Lindeman  AM  '68 


The  popular  image  of  the  threadbare 
married  graduate  student  struggling 
to  nourish  his  body  and  his  family  along 
with  his  mind  has  been  relegated  to  one 
of  the  darker  corners  of  American  folk- 
lore. It's  simply  not  a  true  picture  and 
hasn't  been  for  some  time,  especially 
since  the  federal  government  began  ap- 
propriating large  sums  of  money  for 
graduate  education  after  the  launching 
of  the  first  Russian  Sputnik. 

Although  the  new  Draft  regulations 
and  cutbacks  in  federal  spending  may 
adversely  affect  graduate  education,  the 
fact  is  that  today's  graduate  students  are 
relatively  free  from  any  financial  inse- 
curity. We  certainly  are  not  affluent, 
but  neither  are  we  scraping  the  bottom 
of  the  proverbial  barrel. 

For  instance,  my  husband,  like  many 
of  the  graduate  husbands  at  Duke,  is  on 
a  fellowship  which  not  only  pays  for 
tuition  but  also  includes  a  living  stipend. 
Some  fellowships  provide  the  student 
approximately  $200  a  month;  and  if  he 
is  married  and  his  wife  is  a  dependent 
(not  working),  it  might  add  another 
$500  a  year  to  his  income.  Of  course, 
some  fellowships  provide  much  less. 
For  example,  a  fellowship  may  not  in- 
clude a  dependent's  allowance.  But  at 
the  same  time,  som;  fellowships  offer 
considerably  more  than  $200  a  month. 
Students  who  are  not  on  fellowships 
usually  have  scholarships  or  some  simi- 
lar financial  assistance.  Such  assistance 
may  only  pay  tuition,  and  in  this  case  it 
is  necessary  for  the  wife  to  work.  But 
even  when  the  husband  has  a  fellow- 
ship, his  wife  is  likely  to  be  working 
either  full  or  part  time.  This  extra  in- 
come helps  the  couple  live  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
accustomed  and,  in  some  cases,  better. 
A  small  amount  of  money  may  be  saved, 
but  usually  this  is  taken  from  the  bank 
at  some  point  when  bills  are  greater 
than  expected. 

As  with  all  working  wives,  the  grad- 
uate wife  wishes  she  could  afford  a 
maid.  There  just  doesn't  seem  to  be 
enough  time  to  both  work  and  keep 
house.  Our  housekeeping  must  wait 
until  Saturday  when  we  have  the  whole 
day  to  scrub  and  clean.    The  husband 
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either  pitches  in  and  helps  or  escapes 
to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  library  .  .  . 
to  study. 

Most  campuses  provide  housing  for 
married  students.  At  Duke,  a  one  bed- 
room apartment,  partly  furnished,  rents 
for  $90.00  a  month.  This  includes  all 
utilities.  Efficiency  and  two-bedroom 
apartments  also  are  available  at  an 
equally  low  price.  But  there  are  two 
disadvantages:  first,  no  pets  are  allowed; 
and  second,  the  kitchens  are  very,  very 
small. 

For  couples  who  would  like  pets  and/ 
or  larger  kitchens,  off  campus  housing  is 
available.  They  can  rent  modern  "gar- 
den apartments" — like  the  one  we  live 
in,  with  a  fairly  large  kitchen,  a  swim- 
ming pool,  pets  allowed,  and  in  proxim- 
ity to  Duke — that  are  within  the  range 
of  most  graduate  pocketbooks. 

Budgeting,  though  not  the  major 
problem  it  was  expected  to  be,  is  im- 
portant. Items  such  as  rent,  food,  and 
bills  are  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Food, 
in  our  home,  is  bought  to  last  for  at 
least  two  weeks.  Hamburger,  chuck 
steaks,  stew  meat,  and  chicken  are 
prime  meats — and  hamburger  is  the 
most  prime.  Frozen  vegetables  are  pre- 
ferred, because  canned  ones  last  only 
one  meal.  Milk,  bread,  and  eggs  are  a 
problem — they  never  last  long  enough. 
The  menus  obviously  aren't  intended  for 
a  gourmet  appetite,  but  neither  is  the 
bank  balance. 

Entertainment  is  not  as  varied  as  most 
of  us  would  like,  but  one  learns  to  enjoy 
himself  with  a  minimum  of  expense. 
There  is  always  the  trusty  television, 
with  its  initial  fee  (usually  paid  on 
monthly  terms).  The  tube  probably  is 
the  most  popular  form  of  entertainment. 
The  next  most  popular  choice  of  enter- 
tainment is  the  movies.  For  twenty-five 
cents,  one  can  see  both  new  and  old 
movies  at  the  campus  Quad  Flicks.  And 
there  are  the  movie  houses  downtown. 
This  is  a  favorite  Friday  and  Saturday 
night  -  out  -  on  -  the  -  town  entertainment 
since  little  else  is  "affordable." 

On  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  providing 
the  weather  is  nice,  visits  can  be  made 
to  the  Sara  P.  Duke  Memorial  Gardens. 
Many  married  students  come  here  with 


children  and/or  pets  or  just  alone.  We 
take  our  dachshund  and  a  ball  and  stay 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  walking  around, 
playing  with  the  dog,  or  just  lying  on 
the  grass  soaking  up  the  sun  and  quiet. 
All  this  without  spending  a  cent. 

The  school  also  helps  provide  enter- 
tainment by  putting  on  shows  or  bring- 
ing in  guest  speakers.  And  of  course 
football  and  basketball  games  are 
played.  Because  these  events  are  spon- 
sored by  the  University,  they  are  not  at 
all  expensive  and  can  be  very  good. 

Also,  visits  among  friends  for  a  game 
of  cards  (mainly  bridge)  are  frequent, 
or  perhaps  it  will  be  an  informal 
B.Y.O.L.  get-to-gether. 

Life  for  the  married  graduate  student 
is  built  around  the  fact  that  there  is 
school.  For  obvious  economic  reasons, 
the  newly  married  usually  postpone 
having  children  until  after  the  husband 
graduates.  However,  many  graduate 
student  couples  who  have  been  married 
for  several  years  have  returned  to  school 
with  children.  Such  couples  say  they 
have  few  problems  other  than  the  fact 
that  they  must  resist  a  tendency  to  spoil 
their  children  by  over-compensating  for 
both  the  mother's  and  father's  absence 
from  the  home  during  the  day.  Neither 
parent  wants  to  have  the  few  hours  the 
family  has  together  ruined  by  scoldings, 
spankings,  and  rules.  Children  also 
mean  that  their  budget  is  going  to  be 
much  tighter  than  a  childless  couple's. 
And  a  child's  presence  makes  studying 
more  difficult. 

Wives  have  learned  to  appreciate  that 
hours  of  studying  are  necessary.  At 
home,  the  husband  must  expect  inter- 
ruptions from  wife,  children,  or  chores, 
so  a  majority  of  his  time  is  spent  at  the 
library  or  in  the  bedroom  with  the  door 
closed  against  noise  and  other  distrac- 
tions. The  desire  to  visit  and  to  be  to- 
gether creates  pressures  for  both  hus- 
band and  wife,  for  they  both  know  that 
study  must  have  preference.  This  pres- 
sure tends  to  reach  its  peak  during 
exams  or  when  papers  are  due.  We 
tried  to  resolve  this  problem  in  our 
family  by  creating  an  eight  hour  day  for 
studying.  My  husband  studied  at  school 
between     and     after    classes    while     I 


worked,  and  this  left  our  evenings  free. 
But  the  idea  is  not  foolproof.  There  is 
always  a  certain  amount  of  studying 
that  must  be  done  at  home. 

The  higher  educational  level  of  the 
husband  is  claimed  by  some  to  be  an- 
other source  of  friction  for  the  graduate 
student  couple.  This  is  no  doubt  pos- 
sible; but  most  wives,  like  myself,  have 
had  at  least  a  year  of  college  or  even 
have  received  a  degree.  Some  plan  to 
return  to  school  while  others  feel  it  is 
not  necessary.  Since  the  majority  of 
graduate  husbands  are  specializing  in 
fields  such  as  economics,  history,  law, 
or  the  sciences,  the  wife  would  need  a 
degree  in  the  same  field  to  be  able  to 
consider  herself  "equal"  in  education  to 
her  husband.  I,  for  one,  am  not  as 
interested  in  economics  as  my  husband 
is  and  have  no  intention  of  ever  studying 
for  a  Ph.D.  in  the  field.  Sometimes  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  technical 
jargon  he  uses,  but  I'm  learning.  And 
aside  from  the  jargon,  a  degree  is  not 
needed  for  communication. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Draft  be- 
came a  major  concern  for  those  in  their 
first  year  of  graduate  study  who  had 
not  served  in  the  military.  Long-stand- 
ing plans  for  education  and  the  future 
became  meaningless. 

These  first-year  students  were  not 
seeking  ways  to  avoid  the  service  but 
ways  to  both  serve  and  get  a  degree. 
The  most  popular  method  was  to  enroll 
in  a  two-year  R.O.T.C.  program  offered 
by  either  the  air  force  or  navy.  This 
method  carries  with  it  extra  school 
hours  (not  paid  for  by  the  fellowship) 
and  extra  studying;  but  if  it  was  possible 
to  get  in,  it  was  the  best  choice  the 
married  student  could  make.  However, 
another  problem  arose  from  the  fact 
that  R.O.T.C.  programs  wanted  only 
those  men  who  wished  to  be  pilots  or 
navigators.  Those  who  were  not  quali- 
fied for  this  type  of  service  had  to  find 
some  other  way  to  complete  their  degree 
programs. 

One  such  method  was  to  switch  to  a 
master's  degree  program.  If  the  gradu- 
ate then  preferred  not  to  enter  the 
service  as  an  enlisted  man,  he  could 
attempt  to  enter  one  of  the  officer  candi- 
date programs.  Again,  the  navy  and  air 
force  only  wanted  flyers,  so  for  those 
who  did  not  qualify,  the  army  was  the 
only  choice.  Because  of  the  rush  that 
developed  to  get  into  O.C.S.  (Army 
Officer   Candidate    School),    the    doors 


The  Lindemans 
A  working  wife  makes  it  easier 


may  soon  begin  to  close,  but  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  in  time,  and 
now  my  husband  has  gotten  his  degree 
and  is  serving  in  the  army. 

For  those  students  who  are  hoping 
that  they  simply  will  not  be  inducted, 
there  is  only  waiting  and  night-after- 
night  worry  about  when  the  draft  notice 
will  come. 

This  description  of  the  life  of  a  grad- 
uate student  couple  could  be  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  life  of  any  young  married 
couple.  Most  young  wives  work, 
whether  their  husbands  are  students  or 
not.  Studying  is  just  as  much  a  job  as 
cost  accounting,  and  even  the  cost- 
accountant  must  work  late  at  times. 
Most  young  couples  experience  the  same 
agonizing  worry  about  the  Draft  and  its 
effect  on  their  future.    In  fact,  the  only 


real  difference  between  student  and  non- 
student  couples  is  the  budget. 

A  graduate  student,  even  on  a  fellow- 
ship, earns  much  less  than  his  counter- 
part who  went  straight  from  college  to 
work.  But  this  probably  makes  the 
student  couple  more  budget-minded,  a 
fact  which  in  turn  enables  them  to  enjoy 
a  way  of  life  almost  identical  to  their 
non-student  counterpart. 

If  the  student  couple  must  scarifice, 
their  sacrifices  are  few  and  are  well 
worth  the  higher  income  and  greater 
opportunity  resulting  from  a  higher  de- 
gree. 


Mrs.  Lindeman  worked  in  the  alumni 
publications  office  last  year  while  her 
husband  studied  for  his  master's  degree 
in  economics. 
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This  Man  Puts  Things  on  the  Tube 


By  Phil  Pepe 


For  six  months  I  chased  Chuck 
Howard  around  this  wide  world. 
Try  it  sometime.  Call  him  at  ABC 
Sports  in  New  York.  Chances  are  you 
will  have  as  much  success  as  I  had. 

A  pretty,  young,  feminine  voice  will 
get  on  the  telephone  and  announce 
sweetly,  and  in  all  seriousness,  that  Mr. 
Howard  is  in  Sydney,  Australia.  Or 
Tokyo,  Japan.  Or  Moscow,  Russia. 
Or  Monaco,  Dusseldorf,  Copenhagen, 
Biarritz,  Millano,  Singapore  or  any  of 
a  hundred  exotic,  far-away  places  that 
his  job  as  director  of  program  produc- 
tion for  ABC  Sports  has  taken  him. 

I  finally  tracked  him  down  and  he 
consented  to  have  lunch  one  day,  some- 
where between  the  Winter  Olympics  in 
Grenoble,  France,  and,  I  suspect,  a 
buffalo  hunt  in  Tanganyika.  We  spent 
almost  three  hours  together.  I  am  sure 
it  meant  he  did  not  leave  his  desk  that 
night  until  sometime  after  most  of  us 
were  comfortably  ensconced  in  front  of 
that  infernal  tube,  probably  watching  a 
show  that  Chuck  Howard  produced, 
created,  edited,  or  supervised. 

We  lunched  at  one  of  those  chic,  "in" 
restaurants,  dimly  lighted  and  fre- 
quented by  television  people,  and  where 
they  prepare  the  food  at  your  table  and 
address  you  by  name  if  you  happen  to 
be  director  of  program  production  for 
ABC  Sports.  Such  is  the  measure  of 
success  of  Charles  Wooster  Howard,  Jr., 
Duke  University,  Class  of  '55. 
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It  begins  for  Chuck  Howard  in  the 
pleasant.  Long  Island,  middle  class  com- 
munity of  Garden  City,  and  it  begins 
with  trips  to  Ebbets  Field,  which  is  no 
longer,  and  a  Madison  Square  Garden, 
which  is  no  longer.  Sports  were  always 
Chuck's  great  love.  He  made  the  var- 
sity basketball  team  at  Garden  City 
High.  "I  was  the  tenth  man,"  he  says 
truthfully.  "I  got  into  the  game  when 
we  were  either  20  points  ahead  or  20 
points  behind."    He  also  played  varsity 


baseball.    A  pitcher.    He  was  a  team- 
mate of  major  leaguer  Bob  Shaw. 

After  high  school,  Chuck  enrolled  at 
Duke  University,  a  history  major. 
Living  away  from  home,  Duke's  aca- 
demic standing  and  its  lovely  campus 
all  contributed  to  his  choice. 

In  college  Chuck  was  sports  editor  of 
The  Duke  Chronicle,  then  a  weekly, 
and  announced  Duke  varsity  baseball 
and  basketball  on  the  college  radio  sta- 
tion. He  says  he  left  no  indelible  im- 
pression on  the  University's  history.  His 
contemporaries  would  hardly  agree. 
They  will  recall  his  ingenious  plan  to 
gain  entrance  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  Con- 
ference basketball  playoffs  after  scalping 
his  tickets  for  a  healthy  profit. 

"In  those  days,"  Howard  remembers, 
"it  was  almost  impossible  to  buy  tickets. 
ACC  basketball  was  at  its  peak.  Everett 
Case  had  come  down  from  Indiana 
bringing  with  him  all  the  best  basketball 
players  in  the  state.  Frank  McGuire 
turned  North  Carolina  into  a  New  York 
suburb.  Maryland  had  Gene  Shue.  We 
had  Dick  Groat,  who  was  responsible 
for  a  stream  of  players  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  enrolling  at  Duke. 

"Student  tickets  were  sold  out  within 
an  hour  after  they  went  on  sale.  The 
demand  was  so  great,  you  could  get  $50 
to  $100  apiece  for  them  and  that  was 
too  much  money  for  some  of  us  to  turn 
down.  But  we  still  had  to  find  a  way  to 
get  into  the  game." 

They  found  a  way.  They  went  to  the 
Duke  University  Hospital  and  borrowed 
a  couple  of  wheelchairs  which  they 
placed  in  the  parking  lot. 

"The  night  of  the  game  we  drove  up 
and  parked  near  the  wheelchairs.  We 
got  into  them,  threw  a  blanket  over 
our  legs  and  wheeled  ourselves  up  to 
the  special  entrance  through  which 
people  in  wheelchairs  were  admitted 
free.  The  whole  scheme  almost  back- 
fired when  the  varsity  came  on  the  floor, 
took  one  look  at  us  and  broke  up." 

When  he  graduated.  Chuck  con- 
sidered going  to  law  school — he  was 
accepted  at  Columbia,  NYU,  and  Penn 
— but  had  second  thoughts. 

"My  brother,  who  was  a  year  behind 
me  in  school,  had  his  heart  set  on  going 
to  medical  school  ever  since  he  was  a 
kid,"  Howard  recalled.  "I  figured  it 
would  be  too  much  for  dad  to  have  two 
boys  in  graduate  school  at  the  same 
time.     Since    my    brother's    urge    was 
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greater  than  mine,  I  decided  to  pass  up 
law  school,  was  drafted  by  the  army, 
and  tried  to  save  up  enough  money  to 
pay  my  own  way  in  graduate  school." 

Howard  never  made  law  school  and 
he  has  never  regretted  the  decision.  In 
the  army,  he  worked  on  the  camp  news- 
paper and  later  with  Armed  Forces 
radio.  He  still  yearned  to  get  a  job  in 
sports,  and  after  his  discharge  he  tried 
to  cast  his  lot  in  that  field.  He  wrote 
every  major  league  baseball  team  in 
looking  for  a  job.  He  tried  every  news- 
paper he  could  think  of.  No  luck  ...  or 
a  great  deal  of  luck,  depending  on  your 
vantage  point.  There  were  no  jobs  avail- 
able. 

There  was  still  television,  in  its  in- 
fancy, unperfected,  undiscovered  by 
the  hordes  of  bright  young  men  who  are 
let  loose  each  year  by  the  nation's  col- 
leges in  search  of  fame,  fortune,  and 
fun.  Television  was  Chuck  Howard's 
answer  and  he  prepared  for  his  future 
career  as  any  normal,  ambitious  young 
man  would  prepare.  He  joined  a  train- 
ing program — with  the  Chase  Manhat- 
tan bank. 

He  worked  there  a  year  and  a  half,  all 
the  while  wondering  how  he  would  get 
into  sports.  Then,  through  a  friend  of 
a  friend,  he  got  a  job  in  sports  with  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company.  When 
he  joined  ABC  Sports  there  were  eight 
people  working  there,  including  sec- 
retaries. That  was  in  1960.  Today 
there  are  sixty-five  to  seventy  people 
under  Roone  Arledge.  president  of  ABC 
Sports,  who  preceded  Howard  there  by 
two  months. 

By  his  own  admission.  Chuck  Howard 
was  something  of  a  brash  young  man  in 
those  days.  "I  guess  I  came  on  a  little 
strong,"  he  says.  "I  tried  to  impress 
everybody  with  how  much  I  knew." 

In  eight  years.  Chuck  Howard  has 
impressed  quite  a  few  people  with  how 
much  he  knows.  To  his  credit  are  such 
innovations  as  split-screen  slow  motion 
which  accommodates  the  fan  who  wants 
to  see  two  golfers  putting  out  at  the 
same  time  or  the  passer  and  receiver  in 
the  same  picture. 

But  Howard's  most  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  tube,  and  his  most  rewarding 
one,  is  his  involvement  in  the  creation 
of  that  national  Saturday  habit.  "Wide 
World  of  Sports,"  without  which  we 
might  never  have  had  the  rewarding  ex- 
perience of  watching  barrel  jumping  at 
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Grossinger,  New  York,  or  the  Demoli- 
tion Derby. 

It  began  as  the  crazy,  wild  brainchild 
of  three  men — Howard,  Arledge,  and 
sportscaster  Jim  McKay — in  December, 
1960.  Howard,  the  nerve  of  him,  spent 
a  day  and  a  half  in  the  NBC  library 
viewing  microfilm  of  the  New  York 
Times  sports  section  to  come  up  with  a 
list  of  little-known,  rarely-covered  sports 
events  which  were  to  become  the  life- 
blood  of  Wide  World. 

The  first  show  was  scheduled  for 
April  29,  1961.  It  wasn't  until  April 
1  that  they  knew  if  there  would  be  a 
show.  "Wide  World  of  Sports"  debuted 
with  10  million  viewers  and  the  Penn 
and  Drake  Relays  and  has  since 
covered  such  events  as  the  United  States- 
Russian  dual  track  meet,  the  Olympics 
— both  winter  and  summer — the  Japa- 
nese baseball  championships,  heavy- 
weight championship  fights  via  satellite, 
and  Howard's  international  favorite,  the 
Grand  Prix  at  LeMans,  with  an  audience 
that  averages  better  than  25  million 
weekly. 

Television  has  often  been  accused  of 
killing  off  sports  events,  but  Wide  World 
has  been  responsible  for  breathing  new 
life  into  dying  sports.  Figure  skating, 
for  one,  owes  much  to  Wide  World. 
Howard  and  Arledge  receive  hundreds 
of  letters  each  year  from  organizations 
that  want  to  get  their  sport  on  television. 
And  Wide  World  is  no  doubt  responsi- 
ble for  creating  some  monsters.  The 
United  States  Ping  Pong  Association, 
with  delusions  of  grandeur,  suggested 
the  networks  bid  for  rights  to  televise 
their  national  championship  as  they 
would  for  rights  to  the  World  Series  and 
NFL  games. 

Howard  estimates  he  spends  forty  to 
forty-five  weekends  a  year  away  from 
home,  which  is  in  suburban  Pound 
Ridge,  New  York,  with  his  wife  Carolyn 
and  three  daughters,  Dana,  Dawn,  and 
Caroline.  He  has  had  two  weeks'  vaca- 
tion in  eight  years.  He  is  a  world  trav- 
eler who  enjoys  Paris  ("I  know  it's  out 
with  the  jet  set,  but  I  still  like  it")  and 
is  not  surprised  to  hear  "telephone  call 
for  Mr.  Howard"  in  an  airport  in  Singa- 
pore. 

Still,  he  has  the  romance  of  Ameri- 
cana in  his  heart  and  nothing  can  com- 
pare, he  says,  with  going  to  South  Bend, 
Indiana;  College  Station,  Texas;  Bir- 
mingham. Alabama;  or  Durham,  North 


Carolina,  to  do  a  Saturday  college  foot- 
ball game. 

There  is  excitement,  even  for  the  tele- 
vision crew,  in  a  live  event.  Pressure? 
Yes.  That  plus  the  knowledge  that  there 
are  no  reprieves,  you  get  it  now  or  you 
lose  it  for  all  time.  But  when  the  event 
is  over,  it  is  over.  No  long,  tedious 
hours  editing  film. 

Chuck  Howard  enjoys  the  drama, 
suspense,  and  the  here  and  now  of  live 
television,  but  puts  his  own  contribution 
in  its  proper  perspective.  "Nobody  has 
a  great  show,"  he  says,  "unless  it's  a 
good  sports  event." 

He  has  been  known,  on  occasion,  to 
get  carried  away  with  his  work.  He 
had  the  audacity  to  suggest  to  Alabama's 
Bear  Bryant,  of  all  people,  "Why  don't 
you  use  a  few  more  flankers  and  open 
up  the  game  a  little?" 

Another  time  he  was  in  the  control 
truck  directing  the  camera  work  for  the 
1964  Buick  Open.  Some  twenty  minutes 
of  torrid  action  went  by  until  the  agency 
man,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  truck, 
piped  up:  "Excuse  me,  Chuck.  I  don't 
want  to  interfere,  but  when  do  you 
think  we'll  have  our  first  commercial?" 

In  the  future,  Howard  predicts,  we 
will  be  able  to  flip  the  dial  and  see  live 
sports  events  from  Japan;  we  will  have 
three-dimensional  television;  and  cam- 
eras will  be  transistorized,  eliminat- 
ing the  necessity  of  transporting  weighty 
equipment  and  permitting  entry  into 
places  that  are  beyond  reach  of  the 
present  big  jobs. 

"MIT  is  turning  out  great  engineers 
by  the  hundreds  every  year,"  Chuck 
says.  "All  you  have  to  do  is  tell  them 
what  you  want  and  they'll  develop  it." 

It  has  been  a  merry  eight-year  whirl 
for  Charles  Wooster  Howard,  Jr.,  Duke 
University,  Class  of  '55,  who  has  had 
fun  and  the  satisfaction  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  a  show  that  has  won  three 
Emmys. 

"I  enjoy  what  I  am  doing  as  much  as 
anybody  who  is  totally  happy  in  his 
work,"  he  says. 

He  doubts  if  he  would  have  liked 
practicing  law  anyway. 


Phil  Pepe  is  a  former  sports  columnist 
for  the  New  York  World  Telegram 
and  the  New  York  World  Journal  Tri- 
bune. Now  a  free-lance  writer,  he  is  the 
author  of  five  books  on  sports,  including 
Winners  Never  Quit. 


The  Primate  Facility 
A  new  home  for  110  prosimians 


East  and  West 


PROSIMIANS  living  in  the  Duke  For- 
est may  provide  scientists  with  invalu- 
able information  about  man's  evolution, 
ranging  from  hereditary  blood  diseases 
to  the  quirks  of  nature  which  gave  men 
agile  hands  and  erect  posture. 

This  is  a  lot  to  expect  from  prosi- 
mians— furry,  long-tailed  animals  re- 
sembling a  cross  between  kitten-faced 
squirrels  and  monkeys.  Prosimians,  the 
oldest  living  members  of  the  Primate 
Order,  to  which  both  man  and  the  apes 
belong,  can  be  traced  to  fossils  more 
than  fifty  million  years  old,  some  forty- 
six  million  years  before  man  appeared 
on  earth.  And  it  is  the  belief  of  Dr. 
John  Buettner-Janusch,  professor  of 
zoology  and  anatomy  at  Duke,  that 
prosimians  are  the  beginning  point  of 
the  primates,  the  cornerstone  from 
which  all  other  primates  developed  over 
millions  of  years. 

At  some  point  in  the  evolutionary  pro- 
cess, the  Primate  Order  split  into  sub- 
orders and  species;  but  the  how,  why, 
and  where  of  these  breaks  are  largely 
unknown.  However,  the  breaks  may 
have  important  consequences  in  under- 
standing the  effects  of  genetically  con- 
nected diseases  and  behavioral  disor- 
ders. 


Dr.  Buettner-Janusch  is  chief  inves- 
tigator under  a  $406,000  grant  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation  that 
enabled  Duke  to  build  a  new  Primate 
Facility.  The  110  prosimians  are  housed 
in  a  curious  complex  of  hut-like  build- 
ings connected  by  laboratory-filled  cor- 
ridors. 

Eventually  the  prosimians  will  num- 
ber about  200  as  more  are  captured 
from  their  native  Madagascar  and 
southern  Africa.  Now  there  are  fifteen 
different  varieties — lemurs,  galagos,  and 
a  rare  husband-wife  pair  of  a  species 
known  as  Propithecus. 

The  three  hexagonal-shaped  buildings 
constructed  to  look  like  African  huts 
allow  total,  full-time  observation  of  the 
prosimians.  A  flip  of  a  switch  can 
cause  the  sun  to  rise  and  set  by  African 
time-tables.  It  is  Dr.  Buettner-Jan- 
usch's  theory  that  the  amount  of  avail- 
able light  sets  off  endocrine  activity  in 
the  animals  that  controls  their  breed- 
ing cycles.  With  the  new  facility's  con- 
trolled lighting,  Dr.  Buettner-Janusch 
can  test  his  theory.  Reproduction  of 
native  breeding  cycles  is  important  both 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  colony 
and  establishing  modes  of  inheritence. 

Dr.  Buettner-Janusch  is  especially  in- 


terested  in  studying  blood  factors  in  pri- 
mates, particularly  hemoglobin,  which 
transports  oxygen  and  is  associated 
with  some  genetically  connected  dis- 
eases, such  as  inherited  anemias.  The 
hemoglobin  of  man  has  gone  through 
evolutionary  changes  from  the  other 
primates.  It  is  possible,  according  to 
Dr.  Buettner-Janusch,  that  by  com- 
paring hemoglobin  of  man  with  that 
of  prosimians  and  other  primates  that 
many  of  these  conditions  can  be  identi- 
fied. 

Dr.  Peter  Klopfer,  professor  of  zo- 
ology, and  Dr.  Jack  H.  Prost,  assistant 
professor  of  anatomy  and  anthropology, 
are  also  studying  the  prosimians. 

Dr.  Klopfer  is  working  with  the 
mother-child  relationships  of  the  ani- 
mals. Individual  behavior  may  be 
shaped  by  environment  and  social  or- 
ganization or  heredity.  Study  of  the 
evolution  of  the  Primate  Order,  from 
the  prosimians  to  man,  may  enable 
scientists  to  identify  factors  which  re- 
sult from  heredity  and  those  which  re- 
sult from  environment.  Dr.  Prost's 
study  of  locomotion  in  the  primates 
will  center  upon  the  evolutionary  quirks 
that  led  to  the  agile  hands  and  erect 
posture  of  man. 
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Producing  the  Best 


If  scores  on  the  National  Teacher 
Examinations  are  a  measure  of  future 
excellence  in  teaching,  then  Duke  is 
producing  the  best  teachers  in  the  state 
and  some  of  the  top  ones  in  the  nation. 

Since  July  1  of  last  year,  one  hundred 
and  two  seniors  have  taken  the  National 
Teacher  Examinations  (NTE)  offered 
by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  of 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Some  25.4  per 
cent  of  the  Duke  seniors  were  in  the 
upper  1  per  cent  of  the  nation.  Over 
half,  64.7  per  cent,  were  in  the  upper 
5  per  cent,  and  92  per  cent  fell  into 
the  top  quarter  of  the  totals. 

A  study  by  Professor  James  C.  Wal- 
lace of  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity showed  that  Duke  students  ranked 
first  among  those  from  all  North  Car- 
olina higher  education  institutions.  The 
mean  score  was  fifty  points  above  the 
second  place  school  and  239  points 
above  the  last  place  school. 

The  chairman  of  the  department  of 
education,  Dr.  William  Cartwright,  in- 
sists that  he  has  no  secret  formula  for 
success  in  training  teachers.  Rather  he 
suspects  the  answer  lies  with  a  com- 
bination of  factors. 

"I  don't  think  there  is  any  question 
but  that  the  single  biggest  factor  lies 
with  the  admissions  office,"  with  the 
cultural  and  intellectual  background  of 
the  students  giving  Duke  "a  real  edge" 
in  scoring,  Dr.  Cartwright  says. 

According  to  Dr.  Cartwright,  other 
factors  contributing  to  the  high  scores 
may  be  better  libraries,  faculty  and  in- 
struction, or  the  curriculum  of  the 
education  program  at  Duke.  All  twen- 
ty-two members  of  the  education  de- 
partment have  doctorate  degrees,  and 
the  classes  are  small  with  rarely  as 
many   as   thirty   students. 

However,  even  with  Duke's  enviable 
standing,  Dr.  Cartwright  feels  that  too 
much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ex- 
amination scores  in  certifying  teachers. 
A  teacher's  confidence  and  competence 
in  the  classroom  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  NTE. 


Cancer  Information  Promptly 

North  Carolina's  three  medical 
schools — Duke,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  Bowman 
Gray    at   Wake    Forest    University — in 


May  launched  a  pilot  project  designed 
to  provide  physicians  with  prompt  and 
expert  cancer  information  by  telephone. 

The  Cancer  Information  Project,  a 
part  of  the  North  Carolina  Regional 
Medical  Program,  has  a  two-fold  aim — 
to  assist  physicians  in  providing  opti- 
mum care  of  cancer  patients  and  to 
continue  the  education  of  physicians. 

Immediate  answers  to  questions  about 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cancer 
are  not  always  available  to  the  average 
physician.  Yet,  the  immediacy  of  the 
answers  is  of  major  importance  since 
the  physician  who  first  treats  the  can- 
cer patient  has  the  best  chance  of  cur- 
ing him.  The  project  was  founded  on 
the  reasoning  that  cancer  specialists  at 
the  three  medical  schools  should  be 
available  for  immediate  consultation 
with  physicians  in  their  geographic 
areas  who  have  specific  questions  aris- 
ing from  their  practice. 

The  state's  physicians  have  been 
given  the  telephone  numbers  of  the 
Cancer  Information  Services  at  the 
three  medical  schools.  When  a  call 
comes  in,  a  secretary  obtains  general 
information  and  transfers  the  call  to 
a  physician  in  the  proper  specialty,  or 


arranges  for  the  physician  to  return 
the  call  immediately. 

The  coordination  of  the  project  is 
directed  by  a  doctor  from  each  center. 
Dr.  George  D.  Wilbanks  heads  the 
Duke  Cancer  Information  Center. 

The  importance  of  the  Center  is  un- 
derscored by  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety's projection  that  during  1968 
North  Carolina  will  have  1 1 ,000  new 
cancer  patients  and  that  5,900  persons 
in  the  state  will  die  of  the  disease. 


Creating  Their  Own 


The  old  saw  that  everyone's  always 
talking  about  the  weather,  but  no  one 
does  anything  about  it,  will  not  hold 
true  at  Duke.  Scientists  at  the  Univer- 
sity can  now  duplicate  climatic  condi- 
tions resembling  those  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

A  $4.5  million  twin-unit  phytotron  at 
Duke  and  North  Carolina  State  uni- 
versities will  enable  scientists  from 
throughout  the  Southeast  to  determine 
the  environmental  and  geographical  lim- 
itations of  plants,  and  perhaps  to  de- 
velop new  varieties  that  will  prove  bene- 
ficial   to    man.     Dr.    Paul    J.    Kramer, 


Mirrorized  aluminum  walls  in  one  of  the  plant  chambers  of  the  University's  new  phy- 
totron create  multiple  images  of  superintendent  Newton  McQuay  and  secretary  Julia 
Benton.    The  phytotron  permits  Duke  scientists  to  duplicate  any  climatic  conditions. 
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James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Botany,  is 
head  of  the  joint  phytotron  board,  and 
Dr.  Henry  Hellmers  is  director  of  the 
Duke  unit. 

The  Duke  unit,  located  behind  the 
Biological  Sciences  Building,  contains 
forty  plant  chambers  of  varying  size  in 
which  all  environmental  factors  can  be 
controlled.  With  a  flip  of  the  switch, 
researchers  can  create  light,  nutrition, 
and  temperature  conditions  ranging 
from  those  of  arid  deserts  to  humid 
jungles.  Each  chamber  is  lined  with 
mirrorized  aluminum  to  reflect  light 
rays,  which  in  a  twenty-four  hour  period 
can  be  made  to  exceed  natural  sunlight 
and  be  manipulated  into  the  red  or  blue 
portions  of  the  visible  light  spectrum. 
Air  will  be  circulated  through  the  cham- 
bers at  one  mile  per  hour,  the  optimal 
rate  of  airflow  for  plant  growth.  The 
phytotron  also  contains  six  large  green- 
houses which  can  be  controlled  inde- 
pendently. 

The  twin-unit  phytotron,  dedicated 
on  May  10,  is  the  second  one  con- 
structed in  the  United  States,  and  among 
only  six  in  the  world.  The  phytotron 
was  financed  by  several  sources,  primar- 
ily from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion which  gave  $2,850,000  for  the 
regional  laboratory. 

Homestead  Designated 

The  homestead  of  Washington  Duke, 
father  of  James  B.  Duke,  founder  of 
the  University,  was  officially  designated 
a  National  Historic  Landmark  last 
spring.  The  Duke  Homestead  thus  be- 
came the  sixth  North  Carolina  site 
given  this  distinction  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  National  Park  Service. 

Five  hundred  people,  including  more 
than  one  hundred  lineal  descendants  of 
Washington  Duke,  heard  Governor  Dan 
K.  Moore,  Oscar  Ewing,  chairman  of 
the  Research  Triangle  Planning  Com- 
mission, and  Asa  T.  Spaulding,  retired 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  describe  the 
humble  beginnings  of  the  farm  family 
whose  name  has  since  become  synony- 
mous with  tobacco,  electric  power,  edu- 
cation, and  philanthropy. 

Mr.  Spaulding,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  Durham  community,  praised  the 
Duke  family  for  their  lack  of  racial 
prejudice    as    demonstrated    by    their 


friendship    and    assistance    to    Negroes 
dating  back  to  the  1800's. 

Mr.  Spaulding  commented  that  the 
contributions  of  the  family  to  the  Uni- 
versity are  common  knowledge,  but  that 
"donations  made  to  Negro  institutions 
following  the  turn  of  the  century"  are 
not  well  known.  He  noted  that  Lincoln 
Hospital  in  Durham  was  founded  with 
financial  aid  from  the  Duke  family  in 
1901,  and  since  then  Kittrell  College, 
North  Carolina  College,  Johnson  C. 
Smith  University,  the  Oxford  Colored 
Orphanage,  and  many  other  medical, 
charitable,  and  educational  institutions 
of  the  region  have  benefitted  from  the 
Duke  family  generosity. 

Happens  All  Over 

Youth  in  dissent  is  a  world-wide  phe- 
nomenon which  reaches  from  Berkeley 
to  the  University  of  Moscow,  and  the 
causes  of  student  rebellion  sound  similar 
whether  coming  from  a  democratic  or 
totalitarian  country. 

According  to  Dr.  Merle  Fainsod, 
Pfrozheimer  University  Professor  at 
Harvard,  the  dialogue  between  the 
young  and  their  elders  in  the  Soviet 
Union  "reveals  unmistakable  signs  of 
strain." 

Speaking  in  his  third  James  B.  Duke 
Lecture  in  Slavic  Studies,  Dr.  Fainsod 
characterized  Soviet  youth  as  wanting 
to  think  for  themselves  and  as  tired  of 
being  told  what  to  do. 

"Dissident  poets  march  in  the  streets 
and  recite  their  unorthodox  verse  with- 
out bothering  to  obtain  official  permis- 
sion from  the  authorities.  Students  at 
Moscow  University  bait,  jeer,  boo,  and 
openly  challenge  doctrinaire  Party 
spokesmen  who  mouth  official  plati- 
tudes. Rebellious  young  writers  publish 
underground  journals  and  when  they 
are  arrested,  they  refuse  to  be  intimi- 
dated," he  said. 

Dr.  Fainsod  said  that  many  Soviet 
young  people  regard  their  elders  as  "a 
compromised  generation,  a  generation 
which  has  lost  all  moral  authority  pre- 
cisely because  it  survived  the  Stalinist 
era,  sang  his  praises,  and  remained 
silent  about  his  crimes." 

However,  Dr.  Fainsod  pointed  out 
that  this  does  not  mean  that  the  young- 
er generation  is  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  Soviet  system.    They  aspire  to  self- 


government,  a  good  job,  and  the  status 
and  material  satisfaction  which  go  with 
it.  Most  of  the  dissenting  youth  and 
writers  giving  voice  to  the  new  spirit 
consider  themselves  good  Soviet  citi- 
zens, loyal  to  the  Communist  cause  as 
they  understand  it. 

"If  there  is  a  political  program  con- 
cealed in  the  interstices  of  their  collec- 
tive works,  it  is  essentially  a  plea  for 
a  more  libertarian  form  of  commu- 
nism." 


Museum  Will  Open 

The  University  will  open  its  first  Art 
Museum  late  next  fall  in  the  renovated 
and  remodeled  Science  Building  on  East 
Campus. 

The  museum  will  contain  11,800 
square  feet  of  exhibition  space  for  the 
Brummer  Collection  of  Medieval  Art 
and  other  University  collections  of 
sculpture,  paintings,  and  art  works.  Oc- 
cupying the  center  of  the  building  will 
be  a  well-lighted  and  partially  glassed 
two-story  main  gallery.  The  entire 
second  floor  of  the  museum  will  con- 
tain six  additional  large  galleries. 

Robert  C.  Moeller,  III,  newly  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  museum,  said 
that  "the  new  museum  will  be  an  ex- 
tremely attractive  facility,  admirably 
equipped  to  deal  with  problems  of  light- 
ing, temperature,  and  humidity  control 
— the  prime  considerations  in  museum 
planning." 

Dr.  William  S.  Heckscher,  Benjamin 
N.  Duke  Professor  and  chairman  of  the 
art  department,  said  that  the  planning 
and  execution  of  the  new  museum  must 
be  considered  a  significant  step  in  the 
development  of  the  art  program  and 
department  at  Duke.  Plans  projected 
over  the  next  several  years  include  a 
consolidated  art  historical  library,  a  re- 
search center  with  a  data  retrieval  sys- 
tem, and  the  establishment  of  a  study 
center  in  Italy  for  majors  and  graduate 
students  in  art  history. 

Recognition  was  recently  given  to  the 
University's  art  program  and  the  Brum- 
mer Collection  of  medieval  sculpture 
in  the  winter  issue  of  the  Art  Journal, 
a  periodical  of  the  College  Art  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  Two  articles  in  the 
magazine  feature  Duke,  its  increasingly 
important  place  in  the  art  life  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Brummer  Collection 
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Automobiles  on  Campus 
Where  to  put  them 


of  Medieval  Art,  collected  by  the  late 
Ernest  Brummer  of  New  York.  The 
Brummer  Collection  contains  rare 
sculptures  in  stone  and  wood,  furniture, 
and  metal  work  dating  from  the  sixth 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  objects 
of  the  collection  in  many  cases  are  con- 
sidered to  be  unique  examples  of  the 
best  European  artistic  production  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages. 


Where  To  Put  Them 

A  dilemma  for  the  most  experienced 
city  planner — how  to  squeeze  10,400 
cars  into  6,000  parking  places — may  be 
solved  by  University  officials. 

Although  generally  only  about  5,500 
of  the  registered  cars  are  parked  at 
any   given   time   on   campus,   many   of 
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the  spaces  are  not  in  areas  near  the 
most  heavily  trafficked  buildings.  A 
committee  of  business  and  finance  per- 
sonnel appointed  by  Vice  President 
Charles  Huestis  has  offered  suggestions 
to  alleviate  the  parking  problems. 

Within  the  next  academic  year,  a 
system  of  controlled  lots  will  be  gated 
and  serve  as  reserved  areas,  operating 
under  a  graduated  fee  system.  The  most 
convenient  spaces  would  cost  the  high- 
est fees,  and  the  least  convenient  about 
thirty  dollars  a  year,  the  present  stu- 
dent parking  fee.  Free  peripheral  park- 
ing would  also  be  set  up  at  various 
areas  surrounding  the  University  with 
a  free  bus  service  providing  transporta- 
tion to  central  points  on  the  campus. 

Another  proposal  under  consideration 
to  alleviate  the  crowded  parking  con- 
ditions   is    a    bus    service    from    Duke 


homesites  to  the  campus. 

To  accommodate  students  who  might 
be  inconvenienced  by  controlled  park- 
ing, more  than  seventy  additional  spaces 
are  under  construction  near  the  new 
men's  undergraduate  dorms. 

The  Medical  Center  has  already  tak- 
en steps  to  improve  parking  availability 
for  patients  and  visitors  by  installing  a 
pay  parking  system  at  the  main  entrance 
parking  area.  An  upper  lot  adjacent  to 
the  pay  lot  has  been  tied  in  to  provide 
a  total  of  621  spaces. 

In  the  Long  Range  Master  Parking 
Plan,  two  multi-story  parking  garages 
will  be  built  at  a  cost  of  between  nine 
hundred  thousand  to  one  million  dol- 
lars. One  proposed  site  is  the  area  at 
the  hospital  end  of  the  Graduate  Cen- 
ter, to  relieve  pressure  on  the  Medical 
School  and  hospital  visitor  parking. 
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An  early  photograph  of  the  Duke  Gardens 


News  of  Alumni 


HOMECOMING  will  be  held  this  year 
during  the  weekend  of  October  11  and  12 
when  Duke  is  host  to  the  University  of 
Virginia   Cavaliers. 

Although  at  this  point  plans  are  only 
tentative,  it  is  expected  that  activities  dur- 
ing the  weekend  will  include  the  Home- 
coming Show  on  Friday  night  and  the 
Alumni  Barbecue  on  Saturday  before  the 
football  game.  Also,  the  Engineering 
Alumni  Association  will  have  a  coffee 
hour   Saturday   morning. 


Convocation 

Reunions  for  the  Divinity  School  classes 
of  1933,  1938,  1943,  1948,  1953,  1958, 
and  1963  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  1968  Convocation  and  Pastors'  School 
during  October  28-30.  The  Divinity  School 
Alumni  Association  also  will  hold  its  an- 
nual meeting  on   October  29. 


versity,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  27;  Wil- 
liam C.Askew  a.m.  '34,  ph.d.  '36,  Hamil- 
ton College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  April  20; 
Charles  E.  Cain  a.m.  '57,  ph.d.  '59,  Jack- 
son State  College,  Jackson,  Miss.,  March 
9;  John  A.  Forlines,  Jr.,  '39,  Lees-McRae 
College,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C,  April  22;  E. 
Richard  Harrell,  Jr.,  '44,  m.d.  '46,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
March  1 1 ;  Carl  Beck  ph.d.  '59,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  27; 
John  E.  Shelton,  III,  b.d.  '59,  Stillman 
College,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  March  9;  and 
George  G.  Marra  d.f.  '49,  Washington 
State  University,  Pullman,  Wash.,  March 
17. 


Medical  Reunions 


Represent  Duke 


Alumni  who  have  represented  Duke  at 
recent  inaugurations  of  college  presidents 
are:  William  H.  Karmany  m.d.  '41,  An- 
gelo  State  College,  San  Angelo,  Texas, 
March  24-25;  Maury  D.  Baker,  Jr.,  a.m. 
'43.  ph.d.  '47,  Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 


The  Medical  School  classes  of  1933, 
1938,  1943,  1948,  1953,  1958,  and  1963 
will  have  reunions  during  the  Fall  Med- 
ical Center  Alumni  Weekend,  November 
7-9. 

All  medical  alumni  are  invited  to  re- 
turn for  the  weekend,  which  will  feature 
a  number  of  lectures  and  scientific  pro- 
grams as  well  as  entertainment.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Medical  Alumni  Council  will 
meet  and  the  annual  Medical  Alumni 
Luncheon  will  be  held,  featuring  a  "State 
of  the  School"  report  from  Dean  W.  G. 
Anlyan. 


About  Business 

Milton  E.  Harrington  '31,  speaking  at 
commencement  exercises  for  North  Caro- 
lina Wesleyan  College,  counseled  the  grad- 
uating class  against  condemning  the  busi- 
ness profession  as  conflicting  with  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  Harrington,  president  of  Liggett  and 
Myers,  Inc.,  in  his  address,  "A  Business 
Career  for  the  College  Graduate,"  said 
that  "the  future  prosperity  of  our  country 
depends  on  the  continued  growth  of  busi- 
ness and  industry." 

He  stressed  that  the  profit  system  is  "not 
merely  a  reward  to  business  managers  or 
to  the  entrepreneur.  It  is  rather  the  in- 
ducement for  all  of  us  to  invest  in  our 
system.  It  is  the  retained  earnings  that  en- 
able our  system  and  our  society  to  grow. 
It  is  the  taxes  on  corporate  income  that 
help  us  to  afford  more  and  better  public 
servants  and  government  services." 

Mr.  Harrington  pointed  out  the  many 
contributions  made  by  business  to  educa- 
tion, medicine,  scientific  research,  unem- 
ployment, pollution,  transportation,  and  the 
arts. 

"In  a  sense,"  he  said,  "society's  noble 
charge  to  business  is  to  provide  the  means 
by  which  the  ideals  of  peace,  prosperity, 
justice,  and  freedom  can  be  achieved." 

In  concluding  his  address,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton told  the  seniors  that  "the  technological 
changes  which  face  all  industry  today  have 
never  been  more  varied  or  so  important 
to  the  solution  of  human  problems.  So 
there  is  every  opportunity  in  business  to- 
day to  make  major  contributions  in  ex- 
panding the  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
in  making  significant  improvements  to  the 
'lot'  of  mankind." 


Class  Notes 

News  of  alumni  who  received  graduate  or 
professional  degrees,  but  who  did  not  at- 
tend Duke  as  undergraduates,  appears 
under  the  year  in  which  the  advanced  de- 
gree was  awarded.  Otherwise  news  ap- 
pears under  the  year  designating  the  in- 
dividual's undergraduate  class.  Married 
couples  representing  two  different  classes 
are  usually  listed  under  the  earlier  class. 
Alumni  should  address  correspondence  to 
Charlotte  Corbin,  Class  Notes  Editor,  De- 
partment of  Alumni  Affairs,  Duke  Uni- 
versity,   Durham,    North    Carolina   27706. 

OQ  MARRIED:  Lawrence  D.  Moore, 
Lv  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Nichols  Stearns  on 
May  4.     Residence:  Asheville,  N.  C. 

QC  The  Granville  County  Board  of  Ed- 
Lv  ucation  has  renamed  Oxford  Ele- 
mentary School  the  D.  N.  Hix  Elementary 
School  honoring  the  late  David  N.  Hix 
(m.ed.  '43),  who  was  county  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools. 
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Sanford  Furniture  Co.,  and  Edinburg 
Industries,  Inc.,  two  leading  manufac- 
turers of  fine  furniture  in  North  Caro- 
lina, have  been  sold  to  Johnson-Carper 
Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Roanoke,  Va.  J. 
Fred  Von  Canon,  president  and  chairman 
of  the  boards  and  a  resident  of  Sanford, 
will  remain  as  president  of  both  North 
Carolina  companies. 

QQ  Lethia  Cross  Cozart  (Mrs.  W. 
LXj  Hoyt),  a  teacher  in  the  Durham 
schools  for  30  years,  was  one  of  five 
"Mothers  of  the  Year"  selected  by  the  lo- 
cal Merchants  Association.  Also  chosen 
was  Lillian  Willingham  Currin  (Mrs. 
Randolph)  '51,  mother  of  three  one  of 
whom  was  physically  handicapped  and 
died  last  September  when  she  was  14. 

OQ  William  B.  Frasier,  Jr.,  owner  of 
&U  Jones  and  Frasier  retail  jewelers  in 
Durham,  has  retired  after  40  years  in  the 
business. 

Leo  R.  Shaw  is  manager  of  the  north 
office  of  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, Durham. 

Qfl  Harold  G.  McCurdy  (ph.d.  '38), 
OU  Kenan  Professor  of  Psychology  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  is  one 
of  four  faculty  members  to  be  named  win- 
ners of  annual  Tanner  Awards  for  excel- 
lence in  undergraduate  teaching. 

Q"7  Rear  Adm.  Harry  S.  Etter  (m.d. 
ill  '40)  is  assistant  chief,  planning  and 
logistics,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  and  his  wife  have 
seven  children,  four  of  whom  reside  with 
them  in  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

QQ  Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr.,  of  Winston- 
00  Salem,  N.  C,  was  the  recipient  of 
the  National  Brotherhood  Citation  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  at  a  dinner  held  on  April  4.  The 
citation  was  made  in  recognition  of  Mr. 
Wade's  contribution  to  the  principles  and 
ideas  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  for 
his  contribution  to  church  and  community 
organizations.  This  is  the  first  such  pre- 
sentation to  be  made  in  North  Carolina. 

MARRIED:  Mrs.  Mary  Teer  Harris 
to  Rear  Adm.  Edward  C.  Outlaw,  U.S.N. 
on  May  16.     Residence:  Arlington,  Va. 

QQ  William  S.  Doyle  is  assistant  vice 
OiJ  president  of  Union  Bank  &  Trust 
Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Richard  W.  Goode  owns  Goode  Ford 
Sales,  Inc.,  Hingham,  Mass. 

A 1  Dr.  Bonnie  Cone  a.m.,  former  pres- 
■f  I  ident  and  former  acting  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte,  was  presented  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  for  Women,  given  annually 
by  the  Chi  Omega  sorority  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 


Lawrence  S.  Everett,  Jr.,  a  partner 
in  Selected  Investments,  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
and  Scott  R.  York  '51,  vice  president  and 
director  of  research,  Roulston  and  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  been 
awarded  the  professional  designation  of 
Chartered  Financial  Analyst  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Chartered  Financial  Analysts, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

A  A  Juanita  Morris  Kreps  a.m.  (ph.d. 
Hf  '48),  Professor  of  Economics  at 
Duke,  has  been  elected  to  the  Council  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors.  She  will  serve  a  three-year 
term. 

AC  Annie  Laura  Cotten  Huston  (Mrs. 
HU  Hollis)  is  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology,  Central  Connecticut 
State  College,  New  Britain.  She  is  also 
serving  on  the  newly  formed  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Connecticut  Board  of 
Education  on  Family  Life  and  Sex  Edu- 
cation. 

AH  C.  E.  ("Bill")  Milner  of  Hazel- 
Hf  wood,  N.  C,  assistant  principal  of 
Tuscola  High  School,  is  director  of  recrea- 
tion and  youth  activities  for  the  1968  sum- 
mer season  at  the  Lake  Junaluska  Assem- 
bly in  North  Carolina. 

Lowry  N.  Coe,  Jr.,  of  Rocksville,  Md., 
is  president  of  Coe-Peacock,  Inc.,  a  motion 
picture  scriptwriting  company. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  fiction  for  this 
year  went  to  William  Stryon  for  his 
book.  The  Confessions  of  Nat  Turner. 

Charles  D.  White  b.d.  of  Gastonia, 
N.  C,  was  secretary  of  the  Uniting  Con- 
ference of  The  United  Methodist  Church. 
Superintendent  of  the  Gastonia  District 
of  the  Church,  he  has  been  secretary  of  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference  and 
of  the  Southeastern  Jurisdictional  Confer- 
ence for  a  number  of  years. 

MARRIED:  M.  E.  Funk,  Jr.,  to  Sara 
Dunn  Simmons  on  June  30,  1967.  Resi- 
dence: Alloway,  N.  J. 

BORN:  Fourth  child  and  second  son  to 
Edward  M.  Linker  m.e.  and  Mrs.  Linker, 
Martinsville,  Va.,  on  Feb.  10.  Named 
Walter  Stone. 

AQ  Sally  Wilhoit  McBryde  (Mrs. 
HO  John),  her  husband  and  four  chil- 
dren live  at  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  Yang 
Nim  Dong,  Korea,  where  Mr.  McBryde  is 
administrator  of  a  hospital  which  was 
completed  in  December.  They  anticipate 
a  furlough  to  the  States  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

In  January  Seth  M.  Vining,  Jr.,  be- 
came editor  and  general  manager  of  The 
Tryon  Daily  Bulletin,  succeeding  his  father 
who  became  Associate  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher after  40  years  as  editor.  The  Vining 
family,  which  also  includes  Mrs.  Vining 
and  four  children,  live  in  Tryon,  N.  C. 


AQ  Kalman  J.  Bene,  general  accounting 
*TO  results  supervisor  for  Southern  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  Atlanta,  moved  to 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  July  1  as  Assistant 
Comptroller  in  charge  of  corporate  ac- 
counting matters  for  the  South  Central 
Bell  Telephone  Company. 

Stanley  E.  Nabow  m.e.  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  has  been  promoted  by  Duke  Power 
Company  to  production  engineering  with 
primary  responsibility  for  fuel  manage- 
ment, both  nuclear  and  fossil. 

Madeleine  Auter  Shein  (Mrs.  Harold 
P.)  r.n.  (b.s.n.ed.  '51)  of  Bothell,  Wash., 
is  serving  a  four-year  term  as  the  first 
woman  on  the  City  Council.  She  is  also 
working  toward  a  Master's  degree  in  nurs- 
ing at  the  University  of  Washington. 

MErdmuth  McCuiston  Venable 
(Mrs.  C.  Scott,  Jr.)  is  president  of 
the  Junior  League  of  Raleigh  for  1968-69. 
She  has  also  served  as  vice  president,  cor- 
responding secretary  and  as  chairman  of 
various  committees. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  first  daughter 
to  Annelle  Cox  Smith  (Mrs.  Theodore 
G.)  and  Mr.  Smith,  Decatur,  Ga.  Named 
Kathleen  Collins. 

M  Frank  L.  Rankin,  Jr.,  of  Thomas- 
ville,  N.  C,  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president  of  Wachovia  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  Marketing  and  lending 
officer,  he  is  also  president  of  the  Thomas- 
ville  United  Fund,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Red  Cross  chapter,  and  treasurer  of  the 
City  Memorial  Hospital  Building  Fund. 

During  the  past  year  Malcolm  E. 
Turner,  Jr.,  has  been  on  leave  from 
Emory  University  and  has  been  visiting 
professor  of  biometry  in  the  Department 
of  Preventive  Medicine,  Kansas  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center,  Kansas  City. 

M  Claud  B.  Green  ph.d.,  director  of 
summer  sessions  and  extended  pro- 
grams at  Clemson  University  in  South 
Carolina,  has  been  appointed  assistant  dean 
of  the  Unviersity.  In  this  capacity  he  also 
supervises  off-campus  teaching  centers  at 
Greenville  and  Sumter  and  the  Library 
orientation  programs. 

Preston  H.  Leake  a.m.  (ph.d.  '54)  is 
assistant  managing  director  of  The  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company's  department  of  re- 
search and  development,  Richmond,  Va. 

MARRIED:  Mrs.  Margaret  Self 
Scroggs  to  James  G.  Bennett  on  May  18. 
Residence:    Durham,   N.    C. 

MJ.  Peyton  Fuller  and  Phyllis 
Moore  Fuller  '56  are  living  in  Dur- 
ham, where  he  is  executive  assistant  to  the 
Vice  President  of  Business  and  Finance  at 
Duke.  Formerly  he  was  accounting  con- 
sultant for  General  Electric  in  New  York 
City.  They  have  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
Charles  L.  Reid  a.m.  (ph.d.  '60),  asso- 
ciate professor  of  philosophy  at  Edinboro 
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State  College,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sociate professor  of  philosophy  at  Youngs- 
town  State  University  in  Ohio.  The  ap- 
pointment is  effective  with  the  fall  quarter, 
1968. 

BORN:  Fourth  child,  a  son,  to  Barbara 
Derrick  Tate  and  John  B.  Tate,  Jr., 
Woodstock,  Va.,  on  Feb.  19.  Named  Tim- 
othy Franklin. 

CC  Arthur  E.  Justice  m.ed.  (d.ed.  '65) 
JJ  member  of  the  faculty  at  Georgia 
Southern  College,  Statesboro,  Ga. 

Rodger  Lindsay  has  returned  to  the 
New  York  City  office  of  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  after  spending  two 
years  setting  up  an  office  in  London. 

CP  W.  D.  (Dub)  Fesperman  has  re- 
00  signed  his  post  on  the  Georgia  Tech 
staff  to  become  assistant  football  coach 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Chaplain  (Lt.  Col.)  Henry  M.  Pol- 
lock b.d.,  a  member  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  is  taking  graduate  work  in  the 
field  of  Asian  religions  at  Duke.  He  has 
been  on  active  duty  with  the  Army  chap- 
lains corps  for  1 1  years,  serving  in  various 
posts  in  the  South  and  in  Thailand  and 
Germany. 


W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 
&  Treasurer 

B.  M.  Rose  '33,  Vice  Pres.-Sec'y 

J.  B.  Coble  '32,  Sales  Rep. 

BUDD-PIPER 
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506  Ramseur  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 
ROOFING 
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BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Paul  W. 
Cherry  and  Mrs.  Cherry,  Vermillion, 
S.  C,  on  April  19. 

CT  BORN:  Second  son  to  John  N. 
ill  Simpson  and  Virginia  Marshall 
Simpson  '59,  Newport  News,  Va.,  on 
April  4.     Named  William  Marshall. 

CO  Burwell  A.  Allen  has  been  elected 
00  an  assistant  secretary  of  Wachovia 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
He  is  a  mortgage  loan  officer. 

John  M.  D'Angelo  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
works  for  Monsanto  Company  as  district 
sales  manager  for  "Astroturf"  recreational 
surfaces. 

John  L.  Walker  a.m.,  who  received  his 
PH.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, is  research  and  assistant  professor 
of  physiology  at  the  Medical  School  of 
the  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Rob- 
ert F.  Clayton  and  Mrs.  Clayton,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  on  May  3.  Named  Elizabeth 
McLean. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Elizabeth  Jordan  Mewborne  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Mewborne,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C,  on  April  4.  Named  Virginia  Jordan. 

Cfl  Craig  A.  Brandon  m.e.,  received  the 
00  M.S.  degree  from  Stanford  and  the 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
Since  1960  he  has  been  a  research  staff 
member  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory. He  is  married  and  has  three  chil- 
dren. 

Mary  Eskridge  Keiler,  Joel  I.  Keil- 
er  ll.b.,  and  their  14  month  old  twins, 
Kenneth  Charles  and  Leslie  Susan,  have 
moved  from  Concord,  Mass.,  to  Alex- 
andria, Va.  Mr.  Keiler  is  associated  with 
the  Washington,  D.  C,  law  firm  of  Arent, 
Fox,  Kintner,  Plotkin  and  Kahn. 

Donald  K.  Wallace  m.d.  has  been 
elected  a  fellow  in  the  American  College 
of  Physicians.  He  is  in  private  practice 
in  Pinehurst  and  is  associated  with  the 
Moore  County  Memorial  Hospital  in  in- 
ternal medicine. 

Carl  S.  Wolfson,  who  has  an  ll.b. 
degree  from  Brooklyn  Law  School,  has 
been  appointed  Lieutenant  Commander, 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  and  on  April  1  he 
became  assistant  district  attorney  in  Kings 
County  (New  York  City).  He  and  Mrs. 
Wolfson  live  in  Hewlett,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED:  Hershel  A.  Caldwell, 
Jr.,  to  Mary  John  Best  on  April  6.  Resi- 
dence: Durham,  N.  C. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  Mary  Braud- 
well  Phtnney  (Mrs.  Hartley  K.,  Jr.) 
(m.a.t.  '60)  and  Mr.  Phinney,  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  on  March  31.   Named  Leslie  Mary. 

M   Charles  J.  Montgomery  is  in  his 
third    year    of    ophthalmology   resi- 
dency at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia. 
Alan  Silber  is  an  assistant  prosecutor 


for  Essex  County,  New  Jersey,  and  is  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Silber  and  Silber, 
Newark. 

Mary  Maddrey  Strauss  (Mrs.  Albert 
J.,  Jr.)  has  received  a  Master's  degree 
from  the  University  of  Virginia.  She,  her 
husband  and  daughter  are  residing  in  At- 
water,  Calif.,  where  Dr.  Strauss  is  the 
officer  in  charge  of  pediatric  services, 
Castle  Air  Force  Base. 

MARRIED:  Herbert  James  Herring, 
Jr.  (m.d.  '64)  to  Carol  Sue  Peters  on  May 
4.     Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

Samuel  D.  Ravenel  (m.d.  '64)  to  Jo 
Ann  Carver  on  April  6.  Residence:  Balti- 
more, Md. 

BORN:  Third  son  to  E.  L.  (Lynn) 
Copeland  and  Mrs.  Copeland,  Russellville, 
Ark.,  on  Jan.  20.  Named  Clayton  Latti- 
mer. 

Second  daughter  to  William  E.  Cran- 
ford,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Cranford,  Durham, 
N.  C,  on  March  28.  Named  Martha 
Marsh. 

A  son  to  Carolyn  Murray  Happer 
(Mrs.  Mills  M.,  Ill)  and  Mr.  Happer, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  April  13. 

A  son  to  Edwin  C.  Holt  and  Mrs.  Holt, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  April  17.  Named 
Edwin  Lauer. 

First  child  and  son  to  Mary  Lee  Shi- 
deler  Montgomery  and  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Montgomery,  Richmond,  Va.,  on  Nov. 
12.     Named  Jay  Edward. 

Q1  Elaine  Addison  is  an  assistant  trust 
0  |  officer  of  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Edward  L.  Greenblatt  is  an  attorney 
in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Elizabeth  B.  Parker  lives  in  New 
York  City  and  is  a  personnel  executive 
for  Bonwit  Teller. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Margaret  Hewitt  Haefele  (Mrs.  Louis 
R.)  and  Dr.  Haefele,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C,  on  April  21.  Named  Louisa  Gard- 
ner. 

A  daughter  to  Milton  T.  Mann  b.d. 
and  Mrs.  Mann,  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  on 
May  6. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Lauren 
(Larry)  M.  Miralia  and  Mrs.  Miralia, 
Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  on  March  23.  Named 
Stephanie   Marie. 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Noel  Judd 
Richards  a.m.  and  Barbara  Green  Rich- 
ards b.s.n.,  Janesville,  Wise,  on  March  28. 
Named  David  Judd. 

QQ  James  H.  Bundy,  who  has  a  Master 
Ul.  of  Education  degree  from  East  Caro- 
lina University,  is  assistant  registrar  at 
North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh. 
He  is  married  and  has  a  young  son  and 
daughter. 

Linda  Garrett  Johnson  (Mrs.  Walter 
A.)  of  Harbor  City,  Calif.,  has  been  on 
maternity  leave  this  year  after  teaching 
Spanish,  history  and  English  for  the  Los 
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Angeles  City  Board  of  Education.  Dur- 
ing this  time  she  is  completing  her  M.A. 
in  history  at  California  State  College  at 
Long  Beach. 

On  Feb.  19  J.  Albert  Kennedy  m.e. 
of  the  Columbia  Monsanto  Chemical 
Co.  plant  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  maintenance/operations  supervisor  in 
charge  of  the  Inorganic  Division's  proto- 
type sulphur  dioxide  recovery  project  at 
the  Metropolitan  Edison  Generating  Sta- 
tion, Portland,  Pa.  He  is  married  and 
has  a  young  daughter. 

Cleveland  C.  Kern,  Jr.,  m.e.  has  been 
promoted  by  American  Tobacco  Co.  to 
coordinator,  new  products  division,  De- 
partment of  Research  and  Development. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Carol  Rogers  b.s.n. 
'64,  and  they  live  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Ruurd  G.  Leegstra  is  a  student  at  St. 
John's  University  Law  School,  where  he 
expects  to  receive  his  j.d.  degree  in  June, 
1969.  He  was  recently  appointed  Publica- 
tions Editor  of  the  St.  John's  Law  Review, 
a  quarterly  professional  journal. 

Marie  Zoellin  Wingerter  (Mrs.  Da- 
vid L.)  b.s.n.  is  a  nursing  instructor  at 
Hunterdon  Medical  Center,  Flemington, 
N.  J. 

PQ  John  S.  Choate  ll.b.  is  an  attorney 
[)Q  for  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  of  Pulaski 
County,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Stuart  H.  Dunn,  who  was  formerly 
with  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  is 
currently  an  associate  in  the  Richmond, 
Va.,  law  firm  of  Horwitz  and  Baer. 

Martha  Clark  Sullivan  (Mrs.  Bob 
M.)  b.s.n.  is  Director  of  Education  at 
Highsmith-Rainey  School  of  Nursing,  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  C,  where  her  husband  is 
funeral  director  with  Jernigan-Warren 
Funeral  Home. 

Lieut.  Wilfred  J.  Vaudreuil,  Jr.,  c.e. 
was  transferred  in  December  from  Davis- 
ville,  R.  I.,  to  the  Washington  area  to 
serve  a  tour  with  the  Chesapeake  Division, 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command. 
He  resides  with  his  wife,  Barbara  Blohm 
Vaudereuil  '65,  and  young  son  in  Vienna, 
Va. 

MARRIED:  Grady  P.  Phillips,  III, 
b.d.  to  Vera  D.  Stewart  on  April  20.  Resi- 
dence: Raleigh,  N.  C. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  daughter 
to  William  A.  Day  and  Mrs.  Day,  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md.,  on  Jan.  16.  Named  Laura  Lynn. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  J.  William 
Futrell  (m.d.  '67)  and  Anna  Pickrell 
Futrell,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  April  21. 
Named  Allison  Katharine. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Jill  White 
Reid  (Mrs.  Robert  H.)  b.s.n.  and  Dr. 
Reid,  Chicago,  111.,  on  Nov.  11.  Named 
Elizabeth  Knox. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Jean  Schade 
Rooks  (m.a.t.  '64)  and  Charles  S. 
Rooks  a.m.  '64,  Forest  Lake,  111.,  on  April 
6.    Named  Alexandra  Jeanne. 

First    child    and    son    to    Ann    Coble 


Stallings  (Mrs.  J.  H.,  Jr.)  (m.ed.  '66) 
and  Dr.  Stallings,  Durham,  N.  C,  on 
April   19.     Named  Jay. 

A  son  to  Dr.  Carl  L.  Zielonda  and 
Mrs.  Zielonda,  Lompoc,  Calif.,  on  April 
13.    Named  Stephen  Paul. 

MC.  William  Dawson,  Jr.,  ll.b.  and 
Marilyn  Peak  Dawson  '65  live  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  is  an  attorney 
and  she   is  teaching. 

Fred  Allen  Crawford,  Jr.,  and  Ben 
M.  Willwerth,  who  graduated  from  Duke 
Medical  School  last  June,  are  interning  at 
Duke  Hopsital  and  the  University  Hos- 
pital of  Cleveland  respectively. 

Barbara  Mayer  Egbert  (Mrs.  Peter 
R.),  who  will  receive  the  m.d.  degree  from 
Yale  School  of  Medicine  in  June,  is  pres- 
ently at  Case  Western  Reserve  Medical 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

L.  W.  W.  Horton,  Jr.,  divisional  mer- 
chandise manager  for  Belk-Leggett  Co., 
Durham,  will  direct  the  organization  and 
solicitation  of  the  commercial  division  for 
Durham's  1968  United  Fund  campaign. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Janet  Sam- 
onds,  and  they  have  two  children. 

Theodore  W.  Jennings  has  been  award- 
ed a  Demspter  Graduate  Fellowship  by 
the  Department  of  Ministerial  Education 
of  the  Methodist  General  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  1968-69.  A  member  on  trial  of 
the  Florida  Methodist  Conference,  he  has 
a  b.d.  degree  from  Candler  School  of 
Theology,  where  he  is  working  toward 
a  ph.d.,  specializing  in  systematic  theology. 
He  expects  to  study  in  Europe  during 
the  coming  academic   year. 

M.  Esat  Kadaster  c.e.  has  returned  to 
Turkey  after  an  absence  of  eight  years. 
In  1965  he  received  the  m.s.  degree  in 
structures  and  engineering  mechanics  from 
Clemson  University,  and  since  then  he 
has  worked  for  J.  E.  Sirrine  Company, 
Greenville,  S.  C,  as  a  designer  of  large 
industrial  plants. 

Millard  M.  Riggs  has  been  named 
sales  representative  in  northern  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  for  the  Celanese 
Resins  Division  of  Celanese  Coatings  Co., 
with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco.  He, 
his  wife  and  two  children  make  their 
home  in  Concord. 

John  D.  Taylor  ll.b.  is  assistant  man- 
ager of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  Hong 
Kong. 

MARRIED:  Margaret  M.  Cordle  to 
Henry  D.  Caughman  on  June  2,  1967. 
Residence:  Athens,  Ga. 

Gary  R.  Nelson  to  Carole  Starr  on 
Dec.  31.    Residence:  Houston,  Texas. 

QC  Susan  Carithers  of  Jacksonville, 
UU  Fla.,  is  getting  her  Master's  in  social 
work  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Jo  Ellen  Sheffield  teaches  dance  in 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED:  Donald  P.  Aiesi  ll.b.  to 
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PRODUCT  DIRECTOR 
Robert  R.  Poggi  '37  has 
been  appointed  group 
product  director  for 
the  Baby  Products  Divi- 
sion of  Chicopee  Mills, 
Inc.,  a  textile  affiliate  of 
Johnson  &  Johnson.  He 
lives  in  Tenafly,  New 
Jersey. 


NAMED  CHAIRMAN 
Albert  G.  Clay  '38 
president  of  the  Clay 
Tobacco  Company,  re- 
cently was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Main 
Office  Board  and  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Agent  of 
the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank   of  Cleveland. 


|  HEADS  RESEARCH 
Herbert  P.  Sarett  Ph.D. 
'42  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  in  charge 
of  the  Division  of  Nu- 
tritional Sciences  at  the 
Mead  Johnson  Research 
Center.  Dr.  Sarett  at 
one  time  taught  bio- 
chemistry   at   Duke. 


ELECTED  PRESIDENT 
Alfred  O.  Canon  A.M. 
'49,  Ph.D.  '53,  was  re- 
cently elected  president 
of  Drury  College.  He 
formerly  was  professor 
of  international  law  and 
government  and  dean  of 
alumni  and  development 
at  Memphis. 


OPENS  FIRM 
John  C.  McConnell  '58, 
recently  opened  McCon- 
nell Advertising,  Inc.,  in 
Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina. He  had  been  pre- 
viously associated  for 
four  years  with  the 
Charlotte  office  of  Car- 
gill,  Wilson,  and  Acree. 


NEW  BRANCH 
John  B.  McGaughy 
B.S.C.E.  '38,  president 
of  McGaughy,  Marshall 
and  McMillan,  Archi- 
tects, Consulting  Engi- 
neers and  Planners, 
recently  announced  the 
opening  of  a  Richmond, 
Virginia,  office. 


Margaret  A.  Allen  '67  on  Dec.  20. 
Residence:   Gainesville,  Fla. 

Mary  Lou  Kohfeldt  a.m.  to  Dr.  Philip 
J.  Stevenson  on  May  11.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Judith  Ann  Simmons  b.s.n.  to  Rodger 
E.  Solomon  on  April  27.  Residence:  Vi- 
enna, Va. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Mary  Ellin  Draley 
Plumer  and  William  S.  Plumer,  Jr., 
e.e.  (m.s.  '67),  Richardson,  Texas,  on 
April  16.   Named  William  Sloan,  ILT. 

OP  Donald  L.  Jones  ph.d.  is  an  assis- 
00  tant  professor  of  religion  at  the 
University   of  South  Carolina,   Columbia. 

MARRIED:  Harry  R.  Benner  to  Nan- 
cy E.  Allison  '67  on  April  13.  Residence: 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mary  Fay  Danner  to  Charles  T.  Du- 
puis  on  Dec.  16.  Residence:  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

John  E.  Ingram,  Jr.,  to  Patricia  Marie 
Jack  '67  on  June  18,  1967.  Residence: 
San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Dorothy  E.  McDougle  to  James  H. 
Barnhardt,  Jr.,  on  Aug.  5,  1967.  Resi- 
dence: Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Lieut.  Raemon  M.  Polk  to  Jan  V. 
Mahalchik  on  April  27.  Residence:  Og- 
den,  Utah. 

Myra  S.  Rogers  to  Donald  M.  Lynch 
in  September,  1967.  Residence:  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Claudia  B.  Sale  to  Bruce  F.  Kelly  in 
August,   1967.    Residence:   Austin,  Tex. 

James  E.  Stewart  to  Margaret  L. 
Rastall  b.s.n.  '64  on  Feb.  11.  Residence: 
Hershey,  Pa. 

Paul  A.  Vick  to  Marsha  L.  Cook  on 
April  6.    Residence:  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Richard  W.  Kraft  and  Sandra  Norwood 
Kraft  '63,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  on  April  17. 
Named   Stephanie  Kerrick. 

QH  Richard  G.  Absher  ph.d.,  who  has 
0  /  been  a  research  associate  at  Duke 
Medical  School  during  the  past  year,  will 
become  an  assistant  professor  in  the  de- 
partment of  electrical  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  September. 

Donald  A.  Ashby  e.e.  is  a  sales  engi- 
neer for  the  Trane  Company,  Greenville, 
S.  C. 

Harry  B.  Banzhaf  is  a  trust  admin- 
istrator for  the  Bank  of  America,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Kenneth  D.  Chatham  is  a  teacher  in 
Wheaton,  Md. 

Wm.  Patrick  Griffith  is  a  systems 
analyst  for  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Jon  L.  Heberling  is  attending  law 
school  and  is  living  in  Oakland,  Calif. 

Ann  C.  Kernodle  is  a  flight  attendant 
for  Eastern  Airlines,  flying  out  of  Ken- 
nedy International  Airport,  New  York 
City. 

R.  Vijay  Kumar  m.s.  makes  his  home 


in  Secane,  Pa.,  and  works  for  Westing- 
house  in  Philadelphia. 

Andrew  Moursund,  Jr.,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  is  an  editorial  assistant  for  I.  F. 
Stone's  Weekly. 

Don  M.  von  Schriltz  ph.d.  has  joined 
the  Research  and  Development  Division 
of  the  Du  Pont  Company's  plastics  de- 
partment at  Experimental  Station  Labora- 
tory, Wilmington,  Del.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Gertrude  Norcross  '65,  live 
in  Wilmington. 

Jeremy  Weir  is  teaching  at  Mercers- 
burg  Academy,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Among  those  attending  medical  school 
are:  Gerald  B.  Ahmann,  D.  Craig  Bru- 
ter,  Holly  W.  Davis,  Kenneth  C.  Fi- 
scher, William  L.  High,  Jr.,  and  John 
F.  Modlin,  Duke;  Stuart  P.  Broske, 
University  of  Virginia;  Archie  W.  Brown, 
Jr.,  Jack  Fleet,  Glenn  E.  Lambert,  Jr., 
and  William  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Tulane; 
Dumont  F.  Clark,  Colorado  University; 
William  L.  Clarke  and  Edward  M. 
Gottlieb,  Vanderbilt;  John  S.  Pace  and  A. 
Frederick  Turner,  III,  University  of  Mi- 
ami; Douglas  M.  Dacko,  University  of 
Pittsburgh;  J.  Bruce  Hess,  Baylor;  Shel- 
ton  G.  Hopkins,  University  of  Texas 
Southwestern  Medical  School;  Thomas  L. 
Roberts,  Jr.,  Columbia  University;  Allen 
H.  Van  Dyke,  Jr.,  Bowman  Gray;  and 
Richard  Whitley,  George  Washington. 

MARRIED:  David  G.  Huber  to  Suzanne 
H.  Bradsher  on  April  20.  Residence:  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

Carol  Jean  Hurst  to  Dennis  Michael 
Julian  on  April  20.  Residence:  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

M   MARRIED:   Annabel  L.  Jones  to 
H.  William  Link  on  Dec.   16.  Resi- 
dence: Ambler,  Pa. 

Nancy  Bowen  Page  to  Jerry  W.  Jack- 
son on  March  2.  Residence:  Martinsville, 
Va. 


Deaths 


Harvey  B.  Craven,  Sr.,  '96  of  Lake- 
land, Fla.,  died  on  March  27.  A  native 
of  North  Carolina  and  a  retired  broker, 
he  moved  to  Florida  43  years  ago,  but 
until  recent  years  had  spent  the  summers 
in  Ridgecrest,  N.  C.  Mr.  Craven  was  a 
past  president  of  the  Duke  University 
Half  Century  Club,  and  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Church  and  Kiwanis 
Club  for  many  years.  Surviving  are  three 
daughters,  Alice  Craven  Mohr  (Mrs. 
S.  R..)  '24,  Irene  Craven  Covington 
(Mrs.  W.  A.)  '28,  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
Craven  Smith  (Mrs.  W.  K.)  '32. 

May  Belle  Kearney  '05,  a.m.  '28,  a 
resident  of  the  Methodist  Retirement 
Home,  Durham,  died  on  May  3.  She  was 
a  former  teacher  in  the  Durham  City 
Schools. 

Dr.  Evelyn  Jones  Hawkes   '09,  a.m. 


I 


'23,  a  native  of  Durham  who  had  lived 
in  High  Point,  N.  C,  since  1962,  died 
on  June  7.  She  was  the  first  woman 
graduate  of  Trinity  College  to  receive  a 
ph.d.  degree,  hers  having  been  conferred 
in  1927  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
For  many  years  Dr.  Hawkes  was  con- 
nected with  Rutgers  University  in  various 
educational  positions,  the  last  of  which 
was  professor  of  education  in  its  graduate 
school  from  which  she  retired  in  1956. 
A  son  and  three  sisters  survive. 

George  M.  Ivey  '20,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  died  on  May  3.  A  trustee  of  Duke 
University,  Mr.  Ivey  was  active  in  the 
worldwide  work  of  The  Methodist  Church, 
a  former  president  of  the  Charlotte  Mer- 
chants Association,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  the  first  president  of  the 
Charlotte  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  widow,  Mr.  Ivey  is  survived 
by  a  son,  George  M.  Ivey,  Jr.,  '45,  and 
a  daughter,  Mary  Clare  Ivey  Matthews 
(Mrs.  Thomas  P.)  '50. 

Rev.  Hiram  K.  King  '20  of  the  Meth- 
odist Retirement  Home  in  Durham,  died 
on  May  31.  A  native  of  Wilmington,  he 
served  for  40  years  in  the  ministry. 

Donald  W.  Kanoy  '21,  m.ed.  '28  of 
Troy,  N.  C,  died  on  March  30  following 
a  heart  attack.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Nellie  Reade  Kanoy  '19.  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

J.  Glenn  Pennington  '23,  an  executive 
of  Thomasville  Furniture  Industries  and 
Mayor  of  Thomasville,  N.  C,  died  on 
June  24  from  injuries  received  in  a  car- 
train  collision  on  June  18.  He  had  served 
as  a  class  agent  for  the  Duke  University- 
Loyalty  Fund  and  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Council.  Survivors  are  his  widow 
and  one  son,  J.  Neiland  Pennington  '63. 

James  Q.  Reynolds  '23  died  on  March 
14  at  his  home  in  Carthage,  N.  C.  He 
was  associated  with  Reynolds  Wheat  and 
Roller  Mills,  Robbins.  where  he  was  also 
a  fertilizer  retailer.  Surviving  are  his  wife 
and  three  brothers,  one  being  Rufus  W. 
Reynolds   '30,   ll.b.   '33    of   Greensboro. 

Lacy  T.  Edens  '24,  b.d.  '35  of  Rowland, 
N.  C,  died  on  April  19.  A  retired  mem- 
ber of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference, he  is  survived  by  two  brothers, 
L.  D.  Edens  '15  and  Carl  C.  Edens  '19. 

James  P.  Hall  '26  of  Roseboro,  N.  C, 
died  in  the  Veterans  Hospital.  Fayette- 
ville,  on  April  17. 

Thomas  F.  Hewitt  "28  of  Kinston, 
N.  C,  where  he  was  a  partner  in  Laroque 
and  Hewitt  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
Company,  died  on  June  3.  Chairman  of 
the  Duke  University  National  Council  in 
1965-66,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  at  its  meeting 
on  June  1.  Mr.  Hewitt  was  past  presi- 
dent of  Independent  Insurance  Agents  in 
North  Carolina,  trustee  and  past  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Stewards  of  Queen 
Street  Methodist  Church,  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Sur- 


vivors include  his  widow,  a  daughter, 
Margaret  Hewitt  Haefele  (Mrs.  Louis 
R. )    '61    of  Winston-Salem,  and   a  son. 

Dr.  Emmett  K.  McLarty,  Jr.,  '30,  b.d. 
'34,  widely  known  Methodist  minister  and 
president  of  Brevard  College  in  North 
Carolina  for  the  past  1 1  years,  died  un- 
expectedly on  May  23.  He  had  held  a 
number  of  prominent  positions  in  the 
Church  and  recently  had  represented  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Methodist  Con- 
ference in  Dallas.  Tex.,  at  the  quadrennial 
general  conference  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
the  former  Margaret  Harrell  '32;  three 
daughters,  one  being  Margaret  McLarty 
Byrd  (Mrs.  Kenneth  A.)  '61;  and  a 
brother.  James  B.  McLarty  '27,  b.d.  '30. 

Walter  V.  Moffitt  a.m.  '30,  executive 
vice  president  and  director  of  the  invest- 
ment banking  firm  of  Kidder,  Peabody  & 
Co..  Inc.,  New  York  City,  died  on  April 
15.  Mrs.  Moffitt,  who  lives  in  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  N.  Y..  and  two  daughters  sur- 
vive. 

Frances  Foushee  Sweaney  '30,  wife 
of  Dr.  Hunter  Sweaney  of  Durham,  died 
on  April  25.  She  had  been  in  declining 
health  for  some  time.  In  addition  to  her 
husband,    two    daughters    survive. 

Richard  C.  Piper,  Jr.,  '36,  vice  presi- 
dent of  sales  for  Markel  Electric  Products, 
Inc..  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  died  May  24.  Also 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  Business  School, 
he  had  been  with  Markel  for  20  years,  and 
had  served  as  chairman  of  the  Electric 
Comfort  Heating  Equipment  Section  of 
the  National  Electric  Association.  Sur- 
\iving  are  Mrs.  Piper,  two  daughters  and 
two  sons. 

Paul  M.  Beich  '37,  president  of  Paul 
F.  Beich  Candy  Co.,  died  on  May  20  in 
Bloomington.  111.  Long  active  in  in- 
dustrial affairs,  he  had  been  president  of 
his  firm   since    1941. 

William  Bee  Ravenel,  III,  a.m.  '39, 
who  became  assistant  headmaster  of  Epis- 
copal High  School  in  Alexandria.  Va„  last 
year  after  being  head  of  the  school's 
English  department  for  20  years,  died  on 
May  12  following  a  heart  attack.  Mr. 
Ravenel  wrote  the  English  Reference 
Book,  a  high  school  grammar  text.  Dur- 
ing the  summers  since  1959  he  headed 
the  summer  school  program  of  Corolla 
Academy  in  Reading,  England.  Surviving 
are  his  wife  and  four  children. 

Mrs.  Ida  Buck  Levy  a.m.  '40,  wife  of 
Frederick  Levy  of  Teaneck,  N.  J.,  died  on 
Dec.  29  following  a  lengthy  illness.  A 
former  teacher,  she  had  also  served  in 
the  WAVES. 

Archie  James  Weith,  Jr.,  '40,  a.m. 
'41,  ph.d.  '47,  of  Darien,  Conn.,  died  on 
April  29.  He  was  manager  of  the  film 
and  coating  section  of  the  paper  chemical 
department  of  the  American  Cyanamid 
Company,  Stamford.  During  World  War 
II,  he  was  with  the  Office  of  Scientific 
Research  and  Development  of  the  Na- 
tional    Defense     and     Research    Council. 


Mrs.  Weith.  the  former  Marjory  Mc- 
Creery  '40,  a  daughter  and  three  sons 
survive.  Dr.  Weith  is  also  survived  by  a 
brother  and  two  sisters,  one  being  Evelyn 
Weith  Klees  (Mrs.  Robert  E.)  '50  of 
Fullerton.  Calif. 

William  N.  Garner  a.m.  '43  died  on 
Feb.  28  from  injuries  incurred  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  He  was  employed  as  an 
instructor  in  the  Department  of  Zoology, 
University  of  Arkansas.  Fayetteville,  while 
working  toward  his  Ph.D.  degree. 

Major  Karl  Vernon  Albert  '55.  a 
career  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps, 
was  killed  on  Feb.  14  when  the  helicopter 
in  which  he  was  riding  crashed  in  North 
Dakota.  At  the  time  he  was  with  a  group 
testing  the  performance  of  helicopters  in 
extremely  cold  weather.  Major  Albert 
had  been  stationed  as  a  test  pilot  in 
Patuxent  River,  Md.,  for  the  past  three 
years.  His  wife,  Sadie  Foy  Albert  '55, 
and  three  children  survive. 

John  H.  Lane  m.d.  "59,  a  physician  of 
Durham,  was  killed  on  April  24  when  the 
light  plane  which  he  was  piloting  crashed 
and  burned  in  Orange  County.  Dr.  Lane, 
a  native  of  Virginia,  had  made  his  home 
in  Durham  for  the  past  12  years,  and  was 
owner  of  the  Country  Squire  Restaurant 
and  had  other  real  estate  interests  in  the 
area.  Survivors  include  his  widow  and  a 
son. 

On  May  5  George  Philip  Fritz  m.f. 
'60  lost  his  life  in  a  diving  accident  off 
the  coast  of  Catalina  Island,  California. 
He  was  on  a  two-day  excursion  with  the 
Bakersfield  Scuba  Diving  Club.  Formerly 
employed  by  Lightsey  Brothers  Timber 
Company,  Miley,  S.  C.  and  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  in  California,  he  was  an 
agent  for  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  wife, 
Sally  Leech  Fritz  n  '62,  and  a  young 
daughter   survive. 

E.  Vaudry  Williams  b.d.  '61,  who 
was  just  completing  his  second  year  as 
pastor  of  the  Cullowhee  United  Methodist 
Church,  died  on  May  31.  He  had  previ- 
ously served  Steelberry,  Charlotte;  Randle- 
man  Circuit;  and  Oteen  in  Asheville.  His 
wife  and  four  daughters  survive. 

John  S.  Gordan  a.m.  '63,  an  assistant 
professor  of  political  science  at  Clemson 
University  in  South  Carolina,  died  from 
an  overdose  of  barbiturates  on  June  5.  In 
addition  to  his  teaching,  he  was  active  as 
an  advisor  of  campus  student  organiza- 
tions. Surviving  are  his  father,  William 
Gordon  '33,  of  New  Castle.  Del.,  a 
brother,  and  a  sister. 

Nancy  Virginia  Dlxon  Holmes  (Mrs. 
W.  Martin)  '63,  who  made  her  home  in 
Middlesex,  England,  died  on  June  8,  1967. 
Suriving  are  her  husband  and  young  son. 

Henry  von  Hoff  Stoever,  III,  m.d. 
'63  of  Durham  died  on  May  21.  He  was 
a  veteran  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  was 
serving  his  residence  in  the  urology  depart- 
ment of  Duke  Medical  Center.  His  wife 
and  two  young  sons  survive. 
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GENETIC  MANIPI 


By  Arthur  C.  Christakos 

Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics 

and  Gynecology 


THERE     ARE     AMONG     LAYMEN 

and  preoccupied  scientists  many  mis- 
conceptions regarding  human  genetics 
which  need  clarification.  Most  of  these 
misconceptions  may  be  a  result  of  mis- 
interpretation of  scientific  reports  by 
those  people  who  are  eager  for  that 
"breakthrough"  which  will  offer  the 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  mankind. 
How  often  do  we  hear  reports  in  the 
lay  press  headlining  "cancer  cure"  and 
"cure  of  mental  illness"  "right  around 
the  corner"?    Too   often   the  lay  press 


is  responsible  for  false  hopes  and  mis- 
conceptions by  liberally  paraphrasing 
scientists'  statements  and  by  drama- 
tizing and  exaggerating  scientific  de- 
velopments. 

In  this  paper  my  initial  aim  is  to  try 
to  separate  fact  from  fancy  in  the  area 
of  human  genetic  manipulation — or  en- 
gineering, if  you  prefer — and  point  out 
what  cannot  be  done  in  humans,  what 
is  being  done,  and  what  can  be  ex- 
pected in  the  future.  Secondly,  my  aim 
is  to  emphasize  both  the  scientists'  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  society  abreast  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  society's  re- 
sponsibility to  itself  to  prepare  for  the 
applications  of  this  knowledge  before 
the  power  inherent  in  it  becomes  in- 
surmountable. 

There  are  two  publications  that  deal 
with  the  overall  subject  of  man's  hered- 
ity and  his  efforts  to  control  it.  They 
are  reports  of  transactions  of  two  sym- 
posia held  by  learned  men  of  science. 
I  recommend  them  both.  The  first  is 
the  report  of  a  symposium  held  in  Lon- 
don in  1963  and  is  edited  by  Gordon 
Wolstenholme,  published  by  Little, 
Brown  and  Company  of  Boston  and 
Toronto,  and  entitled  Man  and  His  Fu- 
ture. The  other  is  the  edited  record  of  a 
symposium  entitled  The  Control  of  Hu- 
man Heredity  and  Evolution  which  was 
held  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  on 
April  6,  1963.  The  book  was  edited  by 
T.  M.  Sonneborn  and  was  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company  of  New  York 
City  in  1965.  The  discussions  follow- 
ing each  presentation  are  particularly 
informative  and  the  lack  of  unanimity 
of  opinion  regarding  genetic  manipula- 
tion is  readily  evident. 

Basic  Human  Genetics 

Genetics  is  that  branch  of  biology 
which  deals  with  the  heredity  and  varia- 


ATION:  FACT  AND  FANCY 


tion  of  organisms;  or  as  Dr.  Walter 
Guild  would  say,  "It  is  that  knowledge 
of  the  hows  and  whys  of  our  ancestry 
and  their  influences  on  our  present 
being  and  on  the  status  of  our  descen- 
dants." During  the  past  hundred  years 
since  Gregor  Mendel  first  proposed  the 
laws  of  inheritance,  we  have  made  some 
progress  in  understanding  how  and  why 
we  are  what  we  are  and  in  predicting 
what  our  offspring  will  be.  Prior  to  Men- 
del's time  the  characteristics  of  parents 
were  thought  to  blend  in  the  offspring. 
But  Mendel  concluded  from  his  garden 
pea  experiments  that  in  sexually  repro- 
duced organisms  two  factors  are  re- 
sponsible for  each  single  characteristic 
(or  trait);  that  these  factors  segregate 
in  the  parents,  only  to  become  combined 
in  the  offspring;  and,  further,  that  pairs 
of  factors  for  different  characteristics 
segregate  independently  of  one  another. 
Mendel's  conclusions  regarding  he- 
redity lay  ignored  for  thirty-odd  years 
before  they  were  independently  redis- 
covered by  Hugo  de  Vries  in  Holland, 
Karl  Correns  in  Germany,  and  E. 
Tschermak  in  Austria.  Shortly  there- 
after during  the  early  years  of  the 
twentieth  century,  Walter  S.  Sutton  pro- 
posed the  chromosomal  basis  for  men- 
delism,  i.e.,  Mendel's  factors  being  in 
the  chromosomes.  Another  forty  years 
passed  before  there  developed  an 
awareness  of  the  controlling  role  of 
Mendel's  factors  in  basic  life  processes. 
Beadle  and  Tatum  formulated  this  con- 
cept in  1941  as  the  "one  gene — one 
enzyme"  hypothesis,  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  for  each  essential 
structural  component  of  our  bodies 
there  is  a  pair  of  genes  which  partici- 
pates directly  or  indirectly  in  the  chem- 
ical reactions  responsible  for  those  va- 
rious components.  In  1953,  James  Wat- 
son and  Francis  Crick  solved  the  struc- 


ture of  genetic  material  when  their 
three  dimensional  model  of  DNA  was 
described.  Three  years  later  the  total 
number  of  chromosomes  in  humans 
was  established  as  forty-six  by  Tjio 
and  Levan.  Three  more  years  passed 
before  Jerome  Lejeune  reported  the 
first  clinical  entity  associated  with  an 
abnormal  number  of  chromosomes — 
mongolism  (Down's  Syndrome).  Rap- 
id developments  have  continued  to 
follow. 

To  date  we  know  that  twenty-three 
pairs  of  chromosomes,  which  contain 
the  genetic  material  (DNA),  are  pres- 
ent in  human  cells.  Specialized  human 
cells  in  the  gonads  undergo  reduction 
division  resulting  in  spermatozoa  or  ova 
containing  exactly  half  of  the  chromo- 
somes originally  present  so  that  at  the 
time  of  fertilization  the  new  individ- 
ual will  have  twenty-three  pairs — forty- 
six  chromosomes  to  start  anew.  If  a 
sperm  with  a  Y  chromosome  fertilizes 
the  egg,  a  male  results;  but  if  an  X- 
bearing  sperm,  a  female  results. 

The  DNA  is  composed  of  literally 
millions  of  different  combinations  of 
chemicals  which  determine  the  func- 
tion of  each  cell  in  the  rapidly  devel- 
oping embryo.  Each  separate  com- 
bination represents  a  gene.  Some  genes 
are  responsible  for  producing  certain 
reactions  while  others  act  to  repress  or 
to  modify  others.  These  genes  manifest 
themselves  either  as  recessive  traits  by 
being  the  same  on  both  chromosomes 
of  a  pair  or  as  dominant  traits  when 
merely  a  single  chromosome  is  so  oc- 
cupied. These  reactions  are  subject  to 
various  influences  from  the  environment 
and  can  be  altered,  thereby  resulting  in 
mutations.  These  mutations  may  be  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  be  manifest  as 
deviations  from  normal. 


What  Cannot  Be  Done  in  Humans 

In  bacteria  and  viruses,  genetic  ma- 
terial can  be  altered  artificially  by  re- 
moving, adding,  or  replacing  segments. 
These  processes  are  applicable  in  the 
laboratory  but  they  are  far  from  ef- 
ficient. Perhaps  as  high  as  10  per  cent 
of  the  DNA  can  be  altered  in  the  man- 
ner intended.  These  methods  are  cer- 
tainly not  applicable  in  humans.  Even 
if  there  were  a  way  of  applying  such 
methods  to  humans,  the  problems  of 
fixing  the  specific  point  in  time  and 
space  to  achieve  the  desired  end  would 
require  considerable  preparation.  These 
features  become  quite  evident  when 
one  realizes  that  the  generation  time 
of  man  compared  with  that  of  micro- 
organisms is  twenty  years  compared 
with  twenty  minutes  and  that  of  the 
millions  of  genes  in  man's  chromosomes 
merely  100  are  recognized  and  crudely 
localized  on  specific  chromosomes! 

The  exaggeration  and  dramatization 
of  changes  induced  in  microorganisms 
has  led  to  the  misconception  among 
some  of  us  that  changing  man's  hered- 
ity is  a  matter  of  turning  the  page  in 
the  latest  issue  of  the  Ladies  Home 
Medical  Digest. 

What  Is  Being  Done  in  Humans 

No,  we  are  not  ready  for  this  type 
of  genetic  engineering  in  humans  yet. 
But  we  do  have  available  more  prac- 
tical methods  of  modifying  the  genetic 
results  in  our  offspring.  We  as  physi- 
cians are  obligated  to  care  for  our  pa- 
tients to  the  best  of  our  abilities  in  a 
humane  and  dignified  manner.  The 
methods  which  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  us  are  applied  to  preserve  life 
and  health  on  an  individual  basis.  Rec- 
ognition of  carriers  of  genetically  de- 
termined   diseases    is    becoming    more 


and  more  reliable  and  our  ability  to 
cope  with  the  genetically  determined 
diseases  is  improving.  For  example,  a 
generation  or  so  ago  the  child  with 
diabetes  mellitus  would  not  have  sur- 
vived childhood;  and  even  if  he  had,  his 
ability  to  reproduce  would  have  been 
greatly  impaired.  Today,  through  the 
use  of  insulin  and  other  advances  in 
treating  conditions  associated  with  di- 
abetes mellitus,  the  victim  of  this  con- 
dition is  not  only  able  to  enjoy  a  rela- 
tively full  life  expectancy  but  is  also 
able  to  reproduce  in  his  own  likeness, 
both  in  regards  to  his  genes  (geno- 
typically)  and  in  regards  to  his  disease 
(phenotypically). 

Similarly,  the  child  with  the  genet- 
ically determined  eye  malignancy  retin- 
oblastoma can  be  cured  today  by  spe- 
cific treatment.  In  this  situation  sur- 
gical removal  of  the  affected  eye  is 
curative.  Heretofore  doomed  children 
survive  to  reproduce  their  own  kind, 
for  this  is  a  dominantly  inherited  con- 
dition and  each  of  their  offspring  has  a 
one  in  two  risk  of  having  the  same 
disease. 

The  child  with  phenylketonuria,  a 
recessively  inherited  metabolic  defect 
dealing  with  inability  to  metabolize 
phenylalanine,  is  treated  with  a  diet 
low  in  that  substance  until  such  time 
as  the  central  nervous  system  is  devel- 
oped. Since  excessive  phenylketonuric 
acid  damages  the  developing  brain,  a 
childhood  diet  low  in  phenylalanine 
can  prevent  mental  retardation.  Other 
similar  metabolic  defects  which  may 
or  may  not  be  obviously  genetically  de- 
termined are  treated  similarly  by  add- 
ing, subtracting,  or  substituting  vari- 
ous factors  in  one's  environment.  The 
genes  are  unchanged  and  are  still 
passed    on    to    subsequent    generations. 

Other  methods  of  controlling  hered- 
ity have  been  used  to  a  lesser  or  great- 
er degree.  The  late  Dr.  Herman  J. 
Muller  advocated  the  use  of  selection  of 
characteristics  through  artificial  in- 
semination. He  proposed  selective 
breeding  by  using  stored  frozen  sperm 
from  men  with  specific  extraordinary 
physical  and  mental  qualities.  His  first 
list  of  great  men  of  history  for  such 
a    sperm    bank    was    compiled    in    the 


1930's  and  he  still  advocated  this  means 
of  human  betterment  prior  to  his  death 
in  the  spring  of  1967.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, none  of  the  great  figures  of  his- 
tory nominated  by  Doctor  Muller  have 
been  involved  in  artificial  insemination, 
but  there  are  many  sperm  donors 
whose  identity  is  never  known  by  re- 
cipients and  whose  names  never  appear 
in  Who's  Who.  Their  physical  and 
mental  qualities  approach  those  of  the 
legal  husbands.  There  are  an  estimated 
10,000  such  pregnancies  achieved  in 
the  United  States  yearly.  In  these  sit- 
uations the  husbands  are  sterile  and 
incapable  of  impregnating  their  wives 
or  there  is  some  reason  that  they  should 
not  impregnate  their  wives.  In  the  lat- 
ter category,  for  example,  are  those  men 
who  are  Rh  positive  and  whose  wives 
are  Rh  negative  with  a  recurrent  his- 
tory of  babies  dying  of  hemolytic  dis- 
ease due  to  Rh  incompatibility.  The 
selection  of  a  sperm  donor  who  is  Rh 
negative  would  obviate  the  problem 
of  neonatal  hemolytic  disease  due  to 
Rh  incompatibility.  Many  sterile  hus- 
bands agree  to  artificial  insemination  by 
donor  so  that  their  children  will  have  at 
least   their  wives'   genetic   contribution. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Galton  offered  the  term  eugenics — 
wellborn — to  cover  all  aspects  of  the 
improvement  of  the  human  race  by 
selective  breeding  and  prevention  of 
reproduction  by  the  unfit.  My  Spartan 
ancestors  had  a  very  brutal  means  of 
practicing  eugenics  in  the  form  of  in- 
fanticide. Recently  the  states  of  Col- 
orado, North  Carolina,  and  California* 
have  passed  legislation  legalizing  feti- 
cide if  "there  is  a  reasonable  risk  that 
the  fetus  will  be  born  with  physical  or 
mental  defects"  (to  paraphrase  the 
North  Carolina  statute).  Previously, 
legal  interruption  of  pregnancy  was  to 
preserve  the  life  of  the  mother  only. 
Today  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion are  performing  abortions  legally 
for  fetal  indications  as  well  as  for 
maternal  indications. 

Because  our  methods  have  not  been 
too  reliable  and  many  normal  fetuses 
were    sacrificed    for    lack    of    accurate 

*  Maryland  has  passed  similar  legisla- 
tion since  this  paper  was  written. 


knowledge,  more  sophisticated  methods 
of  predicting  fetal  outcome  are  being 
perfected.  One  such  method  is  the  in- 
trauterine study  of  fetal  chromosomes 
which  can  forewarn  of  chromosomal 
abnormalities  prior  to  viability  so  that 
interruption  of  pregnancy  may  be  per- 
formed if  indicated.  This  is  merely  an 
extension  of  intrauterine  studies  to  de- 
tect affected  fetuses  in  the  Rh  setup  so 
that  early  delivery  or  intrauterine  trans- 
fusion could  be  instituted  to  save  other- 
wise doomed  fetuses.  Invasion  of  the 
uterine  cavity  in  pregnancy  has  been 
responsible  for  salvaging  one  of  three 
otherwise  helpless  victims  of  Rh  in- 
compatibility. 

A  very  effective  method  of  control- 
ling the  quantity  and  quality  of  human 
beings  has  been  made  available  through 
the  use  of  oral  contraceptives.  There 
has  been  a  marked  impact  on  the  re- 
productive rate  among  Americans  in 
the  last  five  years  with  the  widespread 
use  of  these  hormones.  There  has  been 
a  20  per  cent  decrease  in  the  birth  rate 
during  this  time  which  has  had  a  notice- 
able effect  on  the  population  at  large. 
Qualitatively,  the  limitation  of  family 
size  usually  means  that  most  children 
are  born  to  younger  mothers,  thereby 
reducing  the  chances  of  genetic  risks 
associated  with  older  mothers  who  have 
multiple  children  with  increased  risk 
of  conditions  such  as  mongolism,  Rh  in- 
compatibility,   and   possible   mutations. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  there  are 
possibly  genetically  determined  condi- 
tions producing  female  sterility  which 
can  be  treated  effectively  with  other 
hormones.  This  has  been  evident  of 
late  with  the  publicity  given  the  de- 
liveries of  several  human  litters  con- 
sisting of  as  many  as  seven  fetuses  in 
one  pregnancy.  The  problems  here  in- 
volve control  of  the  number  of  fetuses 
in  any  one  pregnancy. 

What  Can  Be  Expected 
in  the  Future 

The  outlook  for  human  genetic  ma- 
nipulation in  the  future  looks  interest- 
ing. Our  ability  to  predict  more  ac- 
curately the  outcome  of  certain  matings 
will  improve  by  pursuing  the  course  of 
uncovering  carriers  of  detrimental  re- 
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cessive  traits.  Intrauterine  study  meth- 
ods will  be  more  sophisticated,  so  that 
exact  diagnosis  of  abnormal  fetuses  can 
be  made  earlier  in  pregnancy.  Genetic 
changes  through  removing,  adding,  or 
replacing  segments  will  be  a  reality 
since  there  will  be  advances  made  in  lo- 
calizing specific  genes  at  specific  sites 
in  chromosomes. 

Some  geneticists  feel  certain  that 
the  determination  of  sex  prior  to 
conception  will  be  commonplace 
through  improvements  in  gradient 
centrifuging  techniques  which  can 
separate  male  determining  (Y-bearing) 
sperm  from  female  determining  (X- 
bearing)  sperm.  Others  are  predicting 
the  practical  application  of  partheno- 
genesis (virgin  birth)  in  humans  in 
which  sperm  are  not  required  at  all.  In 
such  a  process  human  eggs  will  be  in- 
duced to  differentiate  into  new  individ- 
uals by  physical  or  chemical  means.  This 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  tur- 
keys and  rabbits.  Of  course,  all  off- 
spring of  such  a  pregnancy  would  be 
female  and  be  genetically  identical  to 
the  mother.  (These  offspring  would 
serve  as  ideal  organ  donors  for  their 
mothers). 

Already  there  are  serious  efforts  put 
forth  in  fertilizing  human  eggs  in  the 
laboratory  with  designs  of  performing 
genetic  manipulation  directly  in  the 
laboratory.  Implanting  such  a  fertilized 
egg  in  the  uterus  of  a  woman  who 
would  have  been  unable  to  bear  chil- 
dren otherwise  is  the  next  logical  appli- 
cation of  such  a  process.  Many  other 
processes  which  are  only  day-dreams 
today  will  be  routine  someday  in  the 
distant  future. 

Responsibilities 

of  Science  and  Society 

These  possibilities  are  frightening  in 
a  way,  but  fear  will  not  prevent  con- 
tinued research  in  such  directions. 
Scientists  will  continue  to  look  for 
truth — to  accumulate  knowledge  to  un- 
cover the  answers  to  new  questions 
that  continue  to  arise.  Scientific  devel- 
opments are  continuing  to  progress  at 
such  a  rapid  rate  that  scientists  are  hav- 
ing difficulties  educating  the  rest  of  us 
about  their  discoveries. 

Scientists  are  obligated  to  educate 
the  public  regarding  application  of  their 
discoveries    to    human    life.     Galton's 


concept  of  eugenics  was  praiseworthy, 
but  it  proved  to  be  futile  time  and  again 
with  no  noticeable  decrease  in  the  pool 
of  deleterious  genes.  Knowledge  of 
different  magnitudes  becomes  all  pow- 
erful at  times  and  results  in  insur- 
mountable obstacles.  The  release  of 
nuclear  power  may  very  well  be  one  ex- 
ample of  how  knowledge  can  be  so 
dangerous. 

Scientists  are  people  and  are  just  as 
prone  to  weaknesses  and  failures  which 
plague  other  humans.  Their  discov- 
eries need  to  be  explained  to  other  mor- 
tals so  that  the  responsibility  of  the  re- 
sults of  applying  these  findings  may 
be  shared  by  all  of  society. 

They  tell  us  that  we  can  add 
to,  remove  from,  or  in  some  other 
way  alter  the  environment  of  a  person 
with  diabetes,  phenylketonuria,  or 
retinoblastoma;  and  we  can  be  instru- 
mental in  producing  useful  members 
for  society.  They  parenthetically  tell 
us  that  in  so  preserving  these  lives  we 
are  also  propagating  deleterious  genes. 
But  no  one  at  present  is  willing  to  with- 
hold medical  help  in  order  to  prevent 
this.  Morally,  no  one  could  withhold 
the  proper  treatment  for  these  individ- 
uals; and  certainly  there  is  no  one  will- 
ing to  play  God  and  forbid  these  people 
to  reproduce  if  they  so  desire. 

These  problems  are  not  particularly 
difficult  for  the  physician,  but  consider 
the  problem  of  the  woman  who  has  al- 
ready had  one  child  with  mongolism 
and  she  is  pregnant  again.  Empirical- 
ly, her  chances  of  having  another  sim- 
ilarly affected  child  vary  from  1:600 
to  1:100  depending  on  her  age;  but  the 
scientists  have  given  us  another  tool  to 
diagnose  more  accurately  whether  her 
unborn  baby  has  mongolism.  Chroma- 
some  studies  can  determine  definitely. 
As  physicians  we  feel  obligated  to  offer 
our  patient  the  benefits  of  this  new 
methodology,  but  what  are  we  to  do  if 
the  studies  indicate  that  the  fetus  is  in- 
deed affected  with  mongolism.  The 
problem  becomes  more  difficult  and 
there  are  few  precedents  from  which  to 
derive  courage,  wisdom,  and  guidance. 

The  problem  does  not  have  to  be 
quite  so  complex  as  that  to  raise  all 
sorts  of  moral,  political,  and  social 
questions.  The  simple  matter  of  wheth- 
er or  not  a  couple  should  have  children 
comes  up  frequently.  Whenever  male 
sterility  is  the  factor,  should  the  woman 


be  denied  artificial  insemination  by 
donor  (A.I.D.)  when  the  techniques 
known  to  us  are  practically  90  per  cent 
efficient?  If  this  normal  healthy  wom- 
an is  given  A.I.D.  has  she  committed 
adultery?  Is  that  child  illegitimate? 
Has  the  doctor  involved  acted  as  a  pro- 
curer? Legally,  at  least,  one  state — 
Oklahoma — has  recently  legalized  the 
status  of  the  offspring  of  such  a  mating 
and  has  exonerated  the  recipient  of 
A.I.D.  as  well  as  the  doctor  performing 
the  procedure,  provided  that  the  hus- 
band personally  requests  through  pro- 
bate that  the  procedure  be  performed. 

In  lapan  roughly  one-half  of  all  preg- 
nancies are  legally  interrupted  because 
of  the  diminished  food  supply  relative 
to  demand.  Japan's  birth  rate  is  pres- 
ently 17  per  1,000/ year,  which  is  one 
of  the  lowest  birth  rates  of  any  country. 
The  Japanese  have  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting a  catastrophe,  but  the  question 
of  the  end  justifying  the  means  must  be 
brought  up.  Is  it  morally  right  to  de- 
stroy an  unborn  human  life  with  a  life 
expectancy  of  three  score  and  ten  years? 
Is  it  morally  right  to  allow  human 
population  to  continue  at  its  rapid  rate 
of  increase. 

In  our  enthusiasm  for  preserving 
health  and  life,  we  have  cut  down  on 
newborn  mortality  and  increased  life 
expectancy.  We're  familiar  with  the 
figures — it  took  from  the  beginning  of 
mankind  to  1850  for  human  popu- 
lation to  reach  1  billion.  It  was  1930 
before  2  billion  was  reached,  but  the 
third  billion  was  added  in  just  30  years. 
The  estimated  rate  of  growth  for  the 
next  thirty  years  is  not  1  billion  but  3 
billion!  There  are  more  people  living 
now  than  have  ever  died! 

There  are  no  concrete  answers  to  the 
questions  that  arise.  But  if  the  scien- 
tists translate  their  findings  to  us  and 
the  public  becomes  enlightened  and 
the  government  becomes  enlightened, 
we  can  face  the  problems  which  arise 
as  a  result  of  the  solution  of  other 
problems.  With  respect  for  individual 
rights  and  dignity,  man  can  confidently 
face  the  future  in  spite  of  himself. 

In  summary,  there  are  limited  ways 
of  influencing  man's  heredity;  but  the 
need  for  public  education  is  real  if  we 
are  to  cope  with  the  moral,  political, 
and  social  problems  which  have  arisen 
and  will  arise  as  a  result  of  genetic 
manipulation. 


Some  Thoughts 

on  the  Legal  Problems 
Raised 

by  the  Prospect 

of  Genetic 
Manipulation 


By  George  C.  Christie 
Professor  of  Law 


ALTHOUGH  "THE  LAW  is  the  wit- 
ness and  external  deposit  of  our  moral 
life  [and]  its  history  is  the  history  of  the 
moral  development  of  the  race,"1  we 
must  nevertheless  also  recognize  with 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  the  author  of  these 
eloquent  words,  that  law  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  morals.2  While  it  often  enshrines 
our  deepest  moral  beliefs,  law  is,  in  the 
last  analysis,  instrumental  in  nature. 
All    law,    even    constitutions,    can    be 


changed,  albeit  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  do  so,  and,  as  a  practical  matter,  the 
difficulty  of  changing  the  law  may  be  a 
factor  a  prudent  man  would  consider  in 
deciding  among  alternative  ways  of  ac- 
complishing something.  An  alternative 
which  requires  the  least  change  in  ex- 
isting law  might  be  preferable  to  one 
that  requires  drastic  change  in  existing 
law  and  in  established  legal  institu- 
tions,  despite  the  fact  that  this  other 


alernative  might  be  otherwise  a  better 
one.  If,  therefore,  science  ever  man- 
ages to  present  us  with  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing controlled  genetic  manip- 
ulation in  human  beings  there  will  be  a 
need  for  hard  choices.  No  amount  of 
law  can  solve  these  problems  nor  make 
these  choices  for  us. 

My  own  view,  as  a  private  citizen,  is 
that  man  should  try  to  avoid  interfer- 
ing with  the  human  germ  plasm.  I  have 
been  very  much  impressed  with  the  ar- 
gument of  Professor  Wald  of  Harvard, 
a  biologist  and  Nobel  laureate,  that 
natural  (or  random)  genetic  selection 
might,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
be  a  better  method  for  insuring  the 
continued  existence  of  man  upon  this 
planet  than  would  artificial  (or  con- 
trolled) genetic  selection.3  I  say  this 
fully  realizing  that,  by  keeping  diabetics 
alive  and  permitting  near-sighted  people 
to  function  with  the  use  of  eye-glasses, 
we  have  to  some  extent  already  inter- 
fered with  natural  selection  and,  so  I 
understand,  made  it  possible  that,  with- 
in a  few  hundred  years,  all  human  be- 
ings will  have  diabetes  and  be  near- 
sighted. But,  whatever  choices  are 
made,  they  should  be  made  conscious- 
ly and  we  must  try  to  think  out  the 
possible  social  implications  of  our 
choices. 

I  should  like  to  give  an  example  of 
what  can  happen  if  one  permits 
choices  to  be  made  by  following  the  line 
of  least  resistance  and  without  facing 
up  to  all  the  possible  serious  social  con- 
sequences. Because  there  have  been  no 
specific  laws  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  artificial  insemination,  the  artificial 
insemination  of  human  beings  has  pro- 
ceeded without  much  of  an  attempt  to 
consider  first  the  basic  social  prob- 
lems and  to  set  out  a  legal  framework 
for  the  practice.  Homologous  artificial 
insemination,  i.e.,  when  the  donor  is 
the  husband,  has  presented  few  prob- 
lems, but  even  homologous  artificial 
insemination  has  not  been  completely 
without  its  difficulties.  An  English 
court  was  called  upon  to  decide  wheth- 
er it  could  annul  a  marriage  on  the 
grounds  that  it  had  never  been  con- 
summated— the  husband  being  psycho- 
logically incapable  of  having  inter- 
course— when  the  wife  had  born  a 
child  after  having  been  artificially  in- 
seminated with  her  husband's  semen. 
The   court   decided    that    the    marriage 


could  be  annulled  because  the  relevant 
law  made  it  clear  that  the  wife's  con- 
duct did  not  amount  to  acceptance  of 
her  husband's  impotency  and  a  surren- 
der of  her  marital  rights.4  When  the 
donor  is  somebody  other  than  the  hus- 
band, the  problems  are  compounded. 
Is  artificial  insemination  under  such  cir- 
cumstances adultery?5  Does  it  matter 
if  the  husband  has  given  his  consent? 
The  more  important  problems,  how- 
ever, involve  the  child.  A  child  con- 
ceived as  a  result  of  artificial  insemina- 
tion, when  the  husband  is  not  the 
donor,  is  not  at  common  law  the  child 
of  the  husband  for  inheritance  pur- 
pose, even,  so  it  seems,  when  the  hus- 
band has  consented  to  the  insemination. 
A  New  York  case  has  so  indicated  and 
there  is  no  contrary  authority.6  Stat- 
utes have  been  proposed  at  various 
times  over  the  past  twenty  years  in 
several  states  to  make  such  children 
the  natural  children  of  the  consenting 
husband.  As  far  as  I  know,  however, 
only  Oklahoma  has  enacted  such  a 
statute  and  that  was  in  May,  1967.7 
These  then  are  instances  of  the  prob- 
lems that  can  arise  when  people  refuse 
to  face  up  to  the  practical  possibilities 
opened  up  by  some  medical  advance. 

The  most  immediately  relevant  law 
that  the  process  of  genetic  manipula- 
tion will  face,  should  it  ever  become 
feasible  for  use  upon  human  beings, 
is  the  doctrine  that  doctors  cannot  per- 
form any  operation  involving  the 
touching  of  the  human  body  without 
the  consent  of  the  person  involved, 
should  he  be  an  adult  in  full  command 
of  his  faculties,  or  of  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  patient,  should  he  be 
a  minor  or  a  mental  incompetent.  Ad- 
mittedlv,  there  is  always  the  problem 
of  what  constitutes  consent  because 
adequate  consent  must  be  an  informed 
consent. 8  Presumably,  doctors  should 
advise  a  patient  if  they  are  experi- 
menting upon  him.  and  I  understand 
that  no  reputable  doctor  would  do  oth- 
erwise, although  there  have  been  some 
scandals  in  this  area.9  What  of  the 
argument  that  the  patient  could  not 
emotionally  bear  to  be  told  the  truth 
or,  more  accurately,  the  complete  truth? 
In  answering  this  question  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  most  effective 
remedy  in  all  these  areas  is  a  civil  law 
suit  against  the  offending  doctor  for 
damages.    Ostracism  by  his  fellow  phy- 


sicians does  not  seem  to  be  an  effec- 
tive remedy,  and  certainly  revocation 
of  physician's  license  is  not.  Neither 
of  these  sanctions  is  very  often  in- 
voked. The  courts,  nevertheless,  have 
been  fairly  sympathetic  to  doctors.  At 
least  where  the  treatment  is,  even  by 
stretching  the  point,  standard  for  the 
patient's  complaint,  the  courts  will  gen- 
erally interpret  the  patient's  consent 
to  be  a  general  consent  to  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  best  professional  judg- 
ment of  his  doctor,  even  if  all  the  fac- 
tors and  implications  of  the  treatment 
have  not  been  disclosed  to  the  patient.10 
Where,  however,  the  treatment  is  novel 
or  particularly  risky  or  where  the  pa- 
tient specifically  asks,  the  doctor  who 
withholds  some  information  proceeds 
at  his  peril,  and  rightly  so.11 

One  additional  factor  to  note  before 
proceeding  further  is  that,  although  in 
some  ways  it  is  the  outrage  of  uncon- 
sented physical  handling  that  is  the 
theoretically  most  important  invasion 
of  the  patient's  legal  rights,  unless  the 
patient  is  injured  he  is  unlikely  to  sue. 
Moreover,  even  if  he  does  sue,  he  is 
likely  to  meet  an  unsympathetic  judge 
and  jury  who  may  regard  him  as  sim- 
ply a  gold-digger.  A  possible  illustra- 
tion of  this  point  is  afforded  by  a  case, 
decided  during  the  depression  in  1935, 
that  involved  a  doctor  in  a  small  town 
in  Alberta,  Canada,  and  a  Chinaman, 
one  Hop  Sang,  who  was  injured  in  an 
automobile  accident  while  driving 
through  the  town.12  Hop  Sang  in  his 
broken  English  asked  the  doctor  to  fix 
his  injured  hand  but  not  to  cut  it  off, 
as  he  at  least  wanted  to  have  it  looked 
at  in  his  hometown,  Lethbridge.  After 
some  further  attempts  at  communica- 
tion between  doctor  and  patient,  the 
doctor  decided  the  hand  had  to  be  am- 
putated and  proceeded  to  do  so.  The 
doctor  then  sued  Hop  Sang  for  pay- 
ment of  his  fee  for  professional  ser- 
vices rendered.  Hop  Sang  counter- 
claimed  for  assault  and  battery  because 
he  had  not  authorized  the  amputation, 
and  he  asked  for  $150  for  an  artificial 
hand  and  $250  for  other  damages.  Al- 
though the  court  found  that  the  oper- 
ation was  necessary  and  was  skillfully 
performed,  it,  for  obvious  reasons,  dis- 
missed the  doctor's  claim  and  turned  to 
Hop  Sang's  counterclaim.  The  court 
reasoned:  "While  I  might  have  been 
able  to  forego  ray  rights.  I  cannot  ask 


the  defendant  to  so  do  .  .  .  His  dam- 
ages should,  therefore,  be  substantial 
but  only  sufficient  to  make  them  sub- 
stantial rather  than  nominal.  I 
place  the  amount  at  $50."13  One 
wonders  whether,  if  Hop  Sang  were 
the  original  plaintiff,  he  would  have  re- 
ceived only  $25   or   $35. 

Hop  Sang's  case  serves  as  a  transi- 
tion to  the  most  serious  problem  that  I 
believe  genetic  manipulation  will  pre- 
sent should  it  ever  become  feasible 
and  should  the  social  judgment  of  that 
day  reject  Professor  Wald's  principle 
of  the  inviolability  of  the  human  germ 
plasm.  It  is  one  thing  to  argue  over 
whether  a  patient's  consent  to  treat- 
ment is  an  informed  consent.  What 
about  the  situation  in  which  the  pa- 
tient, categorically  and  unequivocally, 
in  clear  and  not  broken  English,  re- 
fuses treatment.  Can,  for  example, 
genetic  manipulation  be  performed 
compulsorily  upon  those  persons  whom 
society  for  whatever  motives,  including 
the  best  of  motives,  believes  are  suit- 
able for  such  treatment?  If  the  law 
presently  requires  fully  informed  con- 
sent in  all  cases  of  physical  manipula- 
tion of  human  beings,  then,  unless  the 
law  were  changed,  the  answer  would 
seem  clearly  "no."  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  exceptions  to  the  full  con- 
sent doctrine  and  they  must  be  exam- 
ined before  an  answer  is  attempted  to 
the  question  of  compulsory  genetic  ma- 
nipulation. 

The  factual  situations  to  be  discussed 
can  be  roughly  broken  down  into  two 
categories.  First,  what  can  the  state 
do  to  the  individual,  not  so  much  for 
the  individual's  own  good,  but  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  society?  Second, 
what  can  the  state  do  to  the  individ- 
ual for  his  own  good?  The  state  action 
that  we  are  talking  about  is,  of  course, 
interference  with  the  body  of  a  human 
being.  Let  us  take  the  second  case  first. 
What  can  the  state  do  to  the  body  of 
an  individual  on  the  grounds  it  is  for 
the  individual's  own  good?  We  are  all 
aware  that  individuals  who  are  shown 
to  be  unable  to  cope  w'th  life  can  be 
committed  to  mental  institutions  when 
it  can  be  shown  that  their  remaining  at 
large  in  society  is  dangerous  for  their 
own  physical  safety,  even  if  they  are 
harmless  to  orhers.  Obviously,  these 
procedures  can  be  abused  and  the  law 
tries  to  surround  the  commitment  pro- 


cedure with  as  many  procedural  safe- 
guards, including  periodic  redetermina- 
tions of  mental  condition,  as  is  pos- 
sible.14 Nevertheless,  regardless  of  the 
legal  protections  present,  abuses  in  ad- 
ministration do  exist  and  we  must  be 
vigilant  in  discovering  and  correcting 
them.15  This  vigilance  is  particularly 
necessary  when,  albeit  for  humanistic 
reasons,  individuals  can  in  many  states 
also  be  involuntarily  committed  because 
their  "welfare"16  requires  it  or  because 
they  are  emotionally  unable  to  observe 
"the  established  conventions  or  morals 
of  the  community"1"  or  simply  be- 
cause they  are  "mentally  ill."18  Recent 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  lead 
one  hopefully  to  expect  that,  unless 
some  fairly  concrete  reasons  involving 
at  least  some  element  of  physical  safe- 
ty are  given  as  to  why  an  individual, 
either  for  his  own  or  society's  welfare, 
is  to  be  involuntarily  committed  to  a 
mental  institution,  such  commitment 
will,  if  challenged,  be  struck  down  by 
the  courts.19  Beyond  this,  drug  ad- 
dicts and  alcoholics  can  likewise  be  in- 
stitutionalized at  least  when  the  pur- 
pose of  institutionalization  is  cure  and 
not  primarily  punishment  or  detention. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  be- 
ing an  addict  cannot  be  made  a  crime,-0 
although  possession  of  drugs  can  be 
and.  as  we  all  know,  is  a  crime,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  possessor  is  an  ad- 
dict or  not.  A  lower  court,  reasoning 
from  the  premise  that  chronic  alco- 
holics cannot  help  being  drunk,  held 
that  alcoholics  cannot  be  punished 
either  for  being  alcoholics  or  for  be- 
ing drunk,21  but  the  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  go  quite  that  far.  It  held 
very  recently,  in  a  five  to  four  decision, 
that  being  an  alcoholic  is  no  defense, 
at  least  to  a  charge  of  "public  drunk- 
enness."— 

The  most  dramatic  cases  in  this  area 
for  our  purposes,  however,  are  those 
involving  Jehovah's  Witnesses  and  oth- 
er religious  sects.  It  is  clear  that  the 
state  can  interfere  to  insist  that  chil- 
dren be  given  blood  transfusions  when 
it  is  medically  certified  that  transfusion 
is  necessary,  even  against  the  objections 
of  the  parent  or  of  the  child.  The 
child  is  considered  too  immature  to  ap- 
preciate fully  the  consequences  of  his 
refusal,  and  society  has  chosen  not  to 
permit  the  parent  unreasonably  to  risk 
the  physical  safety  of  the  child.    Some- 


times a  statutory  procedure  is  estab- 
lished for  such  situations.  In  a  recent 
case,  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  chal- 
lenged, in  the  federal  courts,  a  Wash- 
ington State  statute  empowering  the 
courts  of  that  state  to  make  appropri- 
ate orders  for  the  welfare  of  children 
found  to  be  grossly  and  willfully  ne- 
glected.23 Under  this  statute  doctors 
had  been  applying  for,  and  receiving, 
court  orders  empowering  them  to  per- 
form the  necessary  treatment.  The  rea- 
son the  doctors  wanted  the  court  or- 
ders, of  course,  was  to  protect  them- 
selves against  tort  liability  to  the  child 
and/ or  its  guardians.  The  Jehovah's 
Witnesses  sought  to  counter  the  state's 
argument  that,  at  least  with  respect  to 
transfusions,  the  statute  was  necessary 
to  protect  the  health  of  the  child  by  in- 
troducing medical  testimony  that  trans- 
fusions were  not  necessary  to  protect 
the  lives  of  the  children.  The  federal 
court  noted  the  greater  weight  of  med- 
ical opinion  contra  and  upheld  the  stat- 
ute. Even  in  the  absence  of  this  kind 
of  specific  statute,  courts  have  in  the 
exercise  of  common  law  powers  inter- 
vened to  issue  orders  authorizing  medi- 
cal treatment  of  children  of  Jehovah's 
Witnesses  and  members  of  similar 
groups.24 

The  situation  becomes  more  difficult 
when  the  individual  refusing  treatment 
is  an  adult  not  certifiable  as  mentally 
incompetent.  There  have  been  several 
cases  where  doctors  distressed  at  the 
prospect  of  losing  a  patient  have  sought 
court  orders  to  permit  treatment  of 
such  adult  patients.  Without  such  an 
order,  of  course,  there  is  no  question 
the  doctors  could  be  sued,  although 
how  much  damages  a  possibly  hostile 
jury  would  award  is  another  question. 
Nevertheless,  the  possibility,  however 
remote,  of  a  large  judgment  does  in  fact 
deter  doctors  from  proceeding  without 
court  order.  Most  people  would  say 
that  the  courts  have  no  business  issu- 
ing orders  in  such  cases,  and  the  almost 
universal  judgment  of  lawyers  is  that 
the  courts  cannot  lawfully  intrude  upon 
the  individual  patient's  freedom  in 
such  circumstances.  There  nevertheless 
have  been  cases,  such  as  the  famous 
Georgetown  Hospital  case,  where 
judges  have  said  that  they  could  not  in 
conscience  allow  the  patient  to  die  and 
have  issued  such  orders.25  The  prob- 
lem the  patient  has  is  that  such  orders 


are  issued  quickly  and  usually  ex  parte 
without  him  being  represented.  By  the 
time  he  can  challenge  the  order,  the 
treatment  has  been  given  and,  in  law- 
yers' parlance,  the  issue  is  generally 
considered  moot.26  Since  the  treat- 
ment has  been  given  under  court  order 
the  patient  cannot  sue  the  doctors.  A 
possible  way  for  Jehovah's  Witnesses 
to  avoid  being  whipsawed  by  doctors 
obtaining  court  orders  to  treat  them 
over  their  objections  is  suggested  by 
the  recent  intense  interest  in  civil 
rights.  In  the  past  few  years  an  old 
federal  statute  permitting  a  civil  ac- 
tion against  one  who,  under  color  of 
state  law.  deprives  a  person  of  rights 
secured  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  has  been  liberally  ap- 
plied with  increasing  frequency.27  A 
doctor  proceeding  to  treat  an  adult  over 
his  strenuous  objections  under  a  state 
court  order  could  arguably  be  subject 
to  suit  in  the  federal  courts  under  this 
statute.28  Since  all  the  courts  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  federal,  how- 
ever, it  might  still  be  impossible  for 
such  an  aggrieved  adult  to  sue  George- 
town Hospital,  because  the  key  words 
in  the  statute  are  under  color  of  stare 
law  not  federal  law.  So  much  for  the 
case  in  which  treatment  of  a  person's 
body  against  his  will  is  justified  as  be- 
ing for  his  own  good.  The  more  diffi- 
cult case  is  where  the  treatment,  even 
if  good  for  the  objecting  person,  is 
primarily  justified  as  being  good  for 
society,  and  it  is  to  these  situations 
that  I  shall  now  turn. 

The  first  and  easiest  case  is  that  of 
compulsory  vaccination.  In  1905  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  Jacobson  v.  Massa- 
chusetts,-9 upheld  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion; and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
that  case  is  still  good  law,  at  least 
when  the  disease  against  which  vaccina- 
tion is  sought  is  both  a  serious  one  and 
also  a  contagious  one.  More  difficult 
cases  involve  the  prohibitions  in  many 
states  upon  marriage  by  people  with 
syphilis,  and  in  some  states  even  of 
people  having  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases,  such  as  epilepsy.30  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
never  ruled  on  the  constitutionality  of 
these  statutes.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  chances  of  communication  to  suc- 
ceeding generations  are  very  great,  per- 
haps the  state  can  prohibit  these  mar- 
riages.  It  is  one  thing,  after  all,  to  pro- 


hibit a  person  from  marrying  and  an- 
other to  physically  invade  his  personal 
sanctity  by  performing  unauthorized 
treatment  upon  him.  Nevertheless, 
should  persons  suffering  from  such 
diseases  voluntarily  submit  to  steriliza- 
tion, I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  they 
could  constitutionally  be  prevented 
from   marrying. 

The  most  difficult  of  the  cases  are  the 
compulsory  sterilization  cases.  In  Buck 
v.  Bell,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  enunci- 
ated his  famous  aphorism  that  "three 
generations  of  imbeciles  are  enough."31 
In  that  case,  an  eighteen-year-old 
feeble-minded  white  woman,  who  was 
a  patient  in  a  state  institution  in  Vir- 
ginia, was  ordered  sterilized  under  a 
statutory  scheme  authorizing  steriliza- 
tion of  mentally  deficient  inmates  of 
state  institutions  when  their  mental  de- 
ficiency is  capable  of  transmission  to 
their  children.  The  record  before  the 
court  showed  that  the  girl  was  herself 
the  daughter  of  a  mentally  deficient 
woman  and  that  the  girl  had  in  turn 
herself  given  birth  to  a  mentally  defi- 
cient illegitimate  child.  Some  question 
has  since  been  raised  as  to  the  factual 
accuracy  of  the  record.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  did  hold  the  compulsory  steril- 
ization procedure  constitutional,  and 
Buck  v.  Bell  has  never  been  overruled. 
Nevertheless,  considerable  doubts  have 
been  felt  as  to  its  continued  validity. 
In  1942  the  Court  was  confronted,  in 
Skinner  v.  Oklahoma,32  with  a  statu- 
tory scheme  which  required  compul- 
sory sterilization  of  persons  convicted 
three  times  of  certain  felonies.  Al- 
though the  Court  noted  that  the  scien- 
tific opinion  of  its  day  indicated  that 
criminal  traits  were  not  more  likely  to 
be  transmitted  by  habitual  criminals 
than  by  any  other  easily  identifiable 
group  in  society,  the  Court  was  able  to 
declare  the  Oklahoma  statute  uncon- 
stitutional on  other  grounds.  It  was 
not  the  three  times  conviction  for  any 
felony  that  made  sterilization  manda- 
tory but  only  the  conviction  three  times 
for  certain  felonies.  For  example,  be- 
ing convicted  of  embezzlement,  a 
white  collar  felony,  did  not  count  for 
purposes  of  sterilization.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Court  declared  the 
statute  unconstitutional  as  a  denial  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  guar- 
anteed by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 


Since  Skinner,  scientists  have  come  in- 
creasingly to  doubt  whether  it  can  be 
said  with  any  high  degree  of  certainty 
that  the  children  of  mental  deficients 
are  more  likely,  than  the  children  of 
supposedly  normal  people,  to  be  men- 
tally deficient  themselves.33  More  im- 
portantly, the  Court  has  come  to  be 
increasingly  solicitous  for  basic  human 
rights.  In  1965,  for  example,  in  Gris- 
wold  v.  Connecticut,3*  the  Court  struck 
down  the  Connecticut  birth  control  stat- 
utes which  made  it  a  crime  to  counsel 
married  couples  in  the  use  of  contracep- 
tive devices  and  for  married  couples 
to  use  contraceptive  devices  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  conception.  The 
Court  ruled  that  such  statutes  unjusti- 
fiably interfered  with  married  persons' 
rights  of  privacy.  In  the  light  of  the 
changed  scientific  climate,  and  especial- 
ly in  the  light  of  cases  like  Skinner  and 
Griswold,  it  is  hard  to  believe,  should 
a  case  raising  the  issue  be  presented 
to  the  Court,  that  Buck  v.  Bell  would 
not  be  overruled. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  we  can 
reasonably  form  these  conclusions  as  to 
what  present-day  law  would  hold 
should  genetic  manipulation,  by  some 
miracle,  suddenly  become  technically 
feasible.  There  is  no  reason  why  So- 
ciety cannot  permit  voluntary  genetic 
manipulation  just  as  it  now  sometimes 
permits  voluntary  abortion  not  only 
to  safeguard  the  mother  but  also  to  de- 
stroy the  foetus  that  is  reasonably  be- 
lieved to  be  genetically  defective.35 
There  is  also  no  legal  reason  why  So- 
ciety cannot  prohibit  even  voluntary 
genetic  manipulation  on  the  basis  of  a 
scientifically  based  belief  that  the  in- 
violability of  the  human  germ  plasm 
is  necessary  to  insure  the  continued 
survival  of  the  human  race  on  this 
earth.  Again  there  are  analogues  in  the 
statutes  of  states  which  prohibit  eugenic 
abortion.36  As  to  compulsory  genetic 
manipulation,  however,  only  the  grav- 
est danger  to  succeeding  generations 
could  justify  compulsory  genetic  ma- 
nipulation under  present  constitutional 
doctrine.  Compulsory  genetic  manipu- 
lation simply  to  improve  the  breed,  I 
feel  confident  in  saying,  would  not  be 
permissible  under  present  constitu- 
tional doctrine.  I  hope  I  will  not  be 
accused  of  excessive  editorialization  if 
I  say  I  hope  that  it  never  will.37 
[See  Notes  Page  28] 


THE  RENOWNED  American  geneti- 
cist Hermann  Joseph  Muller  once  re- 
marked that  we  are  all  fellow  mutants 
together  and  that  the  only  way  to  avoid 
ordinary,  and  thus  more  or  less  acci- 
dental, natural  selection  is  by  purpo- 
sive control  over  human  reproduction. 
This  is  doubtless  a  recognized  truism 
now,  but  it  deserves  to  be  reiterated 
frequently  because  we  tend  so  easily  to 
forget  it.  If  Professor  Muller's  obser- 
vation were  translated  into  theological 
language,  it  would  sound  familiar  to 
students  of  contemporary  religious 
thought:  we  are  all  fellow  creatures  of 
this  earth  together;  and  one  of  the 
marks  of  our  moral  maturity  and  re- 
sponsibility is  the  extent  to  which  we 
employ,  in  intentional  and  purposive 
ways,  the  best  methoas  available  to  us 
for  establishing  dominion  over  the 
earth  and  advancing  the  quality  of  our 
common  human  life. 

To  put  it  this  way  is  of  course  to 
reject  the  now  discredited  notion  that 
nature's  way  is  God's  way  and  the  simi- 
larly mistaken  view  that  human  mastery 


over  life  and  death  verges  on  the  de- 
monic. An  over-view  of  Western  civi- 
lization, and  of  science  and  medicine 
in  particular,  depicts  an  immense  ef- 
fort to  understand  evolving  natural 
phenomena  (including  human  neuro- 
physiological  systems)  in  order  to  ex- 
ercise at  least  limited  control  over 
them.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  nothing  in  our  experience  is 
thought  of  as  exempt  from  the  assump- 
tion that  change,  inevitable  is  it  seems 
to  be,  preferably  takes  place  when  di- 
rected by  human  intelligence  and  moral 
sensitivity  rather  than  when  left  to  the 
caprice  and  whimsy  of  naturalistic  de- 
terminism. 

We  should  also  be  aware  of  another 
assumption  which  certainly  underlies 
the  practical  application  of  bio-medi- 
cal and  bio-chemical  investigation;  and 
this  is  that  our  species,  homo  sapiens, 
is  not  a  finished  or  completed  evolu- 
tionary product,  either  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  without  biological  antecedents  or 
in  the  sense  that  all  of  its  present 
species   characteristics   are  beyond  im- 
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provement.  It  is  now  arguable  that 
the  2  million  year  evolution  of  our 
species  as  a  humanly  undirected  pro- 
cess is  near  its  end;  at  least  we  have 
at  our  disposal  much  of  the  technology 
(if  not  yet  the  wisdom!)  needed  to  di- 
rect further  evolution  in  distinctly  pur- 
posive, intentional,  and  humane  ways. 
This  is  not  to  say  what  particular 
shape  the  future  product  may  take,  but 
only  that  we  now  possess  the  means  to 
control  the  process  that  produced  us! 


S 


In  more  or  less  dramatic  ways  (from 
using  aspirin  to  artificial  organs)  the 
application  of  life  sciences  by  medicine 
and  surgery  demonstrably  interferes 
with  nature  and  natural  (i.e.,  humanly 
undirected)  processes.  It  will  be  a  mark 
of  our  common  maturity  when  we  can 
acknowledge  candidly  the  philosophical 
and  theological  as  well  as  the  function- 
al implications  of  what  we  are  and  have 
been  doing;  and  this  is,  simply,  to  ma- 
nipulate our  total  environment  in  ways 
that  serve  a  certain  system  of  value. 
All  of  our  institutions,  scientific  and 
cultural,  perform  activities  which  con- 
tribute to  that  system  and  its  goals. 

It  is  only  as  we  acknowledge  these 
and  other  cognate  assumptions  about 
the  ways  we  plan  and  act,  and  hence 
only  as  we  assert  the  constructive  possi- 
bilities of  particular  procedures  ( medi- 
cal, social,  political,  or  whatever),  that 
significant  moral  issues  enter  the  pic- 
ture at  all.  If,  for  example,  the  human 
reproductive  system  is  in  principle 
thought  to  be  inviolable  and  not  to  be 
tampered  with  under  any  circumstances, 
then  we  simply  do  what  comes  natural- 
ly; that  is,  we  venture  neither  to  assist 
nor  to  resist  what  we  understand  to  be 
the  natural  function  of  this  system,  and 
if  this  means  sterility  or  disease  or 
death  or  whatever,  que  serai  que  serai. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  hold  that  hu- 
man sexuality  (like  the  sabbath!)  was 
made  for  man  and  not  vice-versa,  then 
our  control  and  use  of  the  human  re- 
productive system  is  a  function  of  our 
commitment  to  those  values  and  pur- 
poses which  characterize  our  best  un- 
derstanding of  the  meanings  and  goals 
of  genuinely  human  life. 

From  this  latter  perspective,  which 
seems  to  me  most  appropriate,  the  ur- 
gent moral  questions  of  genetic  engi- 
neering have  chiefly  to  do  with  stating, 
as  precisely  as  we  can  ( 1 )  the  limits 
and  obligations  which  pertain  to  the 
control  of  human  life  and  (2)  an  inter- 
pretation of  human  sexuality  which 
qualifies  those  means  by  which  this  con- 
trol is  exercised.  In  the  first  instance, 
we  ask  questions  about  how  far  can  we 
go,  whether  we  should  proceed  with- 
out restraint  to  do  all  that  it  is  techni- 
cally in  our  power  to  do,  and  at  what 
point  in  our  control  and  manipulation 
of  life  it  becomes  either  sub-  or  super- 
human. In  the  second  instance,  ques- 
tions   focus    on    an    understanding    of 


sexuality  which  may  be  said  to  be  dis- 
tinctively personal  and  humanly  di- 
rected. There  is  not  space  enough  here 
to  do  more  than  suggest  the  direction 
that  tentative  answers  might  take;  even 
so,  I  want  to  devote  major  attention  to 
certain  aspects  of  human  sexuality 
which  are  related  to  the  larger  issue. 

We  cannot  get  very  far  talking  about 
the  limits  and  obligations  appropriate 
to  the  control  of  human  life  without 
some  understanding  of  words  like  hu- 
man, free,  and  purposive;  but  we  pres- 
ently seem  to  have  achieved  only  vague 
consensus  on  these  and  related  con- 
cepts. Our  dilemma  lies  precisely  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  proceeded  much 
faster  and  farther  with  scientific  ad- 
vance and  technological  sophistication 
than  with  meaningful  networks  of 
value  within  which  our  art  and  technics 
function.  Fascination  with  experimen- 
tation, discovery,  and  innovation  has 
outstripped  our  moral  imagination,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  service  of  science  and  culture. 
It  may  be  finally  an  article  of  faith,  but 
I  prefer  to  think  that  science  and  cul- 
ture function  best  (that  is,  most  ap- 
propriately) when  they  serve  the  needs 
and  potentialities  of  human  lives,  not 
vice-versa. 

Whatever  serves  to  make  men  free, 
to  make  them  self-directing  and  pur- 
posive, to  fulfill  their  human  potential, 
to  relieve  them  of  bondage  to  igno- 
rance, poverty,  superstition,  and  fear — 
these  values  we  commonly  affirm.  And 
if  public  education,  universal  suffrage, 
organ  transplantation,  or  genetic  ma- 
nipulation can  contribute  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  these  goals  and  serve  these  ends, 
we  fittingly  employ  them  in  the  strug- 
gle to  make  life  increasingly  human. 
It  would  be  highly  presumptuous,  at 
this  stage,  to  prescribe  in  detail  what 
should  or  should  not  be  done  with  re- 
spect to  "euphenics,"  a  term  coined  by 
Nobel  Laureate  loshua  Lederberg  for 
the  engineering  of  human  development. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urgent  that  we 
reflect  more  carefully  and  comprehen- 
sively (than  we  characteristically  have 
done)  on  the  uses  to  which  these  means 
will  be  put  and  the  goals  which  they 
will  serve. 

This  is  a  task  which,  by  definition,  is 
much  too  complex  and  pervasive  for 
any  single  competence,  however  ex- 
pert.  We  desperately  need  each  other's 


professional  skills  and  sensibilities; 
hence,  only  an  inter-disciplinary,  inter- 
professional approach  to  problems  of 
this  magnitude  has  promise  of  success. 
Bio-medical  advance  has  usually  pro- 
ceeded with  caution,  and  popular  ac- 
ceptance (e.g.,  with  blood  transfusion) 
has  come  ex  post  facto.  With  the  pos- 
sibilities latent  in  manipulating  geno- 
types we  may  very  well  have  come  to 
that  point  where  we  cannot  comfort- 
ably wait  upon  the  outcome  before  de- 
ciding whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  Some 
choices,  however  tentatively  and  pro- 
visionally made,  are  imperative  now. 
These  decisions,  of  course,  carry  with 
them  an  irreducible  element  of  risk — 
but  that  risk,  over  the  long  haul,  seems 
to  me  morally  preferable  to  subordinat- 
ing the  human  capacity  for  self-deter- 
mination and  purpose  to  the  erratic, 
sometimes  capricious,  and  always  im- 
personal forces  of  our  natural  environ- 
ment. 

I  am  told  that  two  methods  are  pres- 
ently available  for  genetic  control:  (1) 
direct  attack  upon  deleterious  mutated 
genes  by  surgery  or  some  anti-muta- 
gent  chemical  which  will  cause  genes 
to  mutate  back  or  be  eliminated;  and 
(2)  eugenically  directed  control  of  con- 
ception through  parental  selection, 
sterilization,  artificial  insemination,  par- 
thenogenesis, and  the  like,  which  aim 
at  breeding  out  undesired  genes  (as, 
e.g.,  in  the  case  of  retinoblastoma) 
and  breeding  in  certain  desired  traits. 
Relevant  questions  here  have  to  do  not 
only  with  means  and  ends,  and  the  im- 
pressive social  as  well  as  private  impli- 
cations of  such  procedures,  but  also 
with  those  understandings  of  the  nature 
and  function  of  human  sexuality  which 
we  derive  from  larger  theological  and 
philosophical   commitments. 

As  the  biologic  occasion  which 
makes  possible  the  meeting  of  sperm 
and  egg,  human  coition  is  in  principle 
bound  up  with  procreation — and,  in 
our  society,  with  family  life.  It  de- 
serves more  careful  notice  than  it  often 
receives  that  children  of  such  a  union 
are  pro-created.  By  this  prefix  pro-, 
and  in  the  ludeo-Christian  tradition, 
we  mean  to  guard  the  fact  that  when 
human  beings  create  they  do  so  on 
God's  behalf.  And  similarly  with  the 
prefix  re-,  as  in  re-produce,  there  is  a 
pointing  backward  to  suggest  the  re-oc- 
currence of  a  previous  event.   In  an  im- 


portant  way,  then,  it  merits  noting  that 
man  is  not  the  creator  de  novo  of  his 
children. 

Of  course,  there  is  another  sense  in 
which  children  would  not  be  conceived 
and  born  unless  man  played  his  part. 
Nevertheless,  to  act  on  behalf  of  an- 
other is  one  of  the  impressive  corre- 
lates of  a  theistic  approach  to  human 
sexuality;  and  to  procreate,  to  repro- 
duce, in  any  authentic  sense  is  Chris- 
tianly  to  be  aware  that  coitus  itself 
functions  to  express  an  intention  for 
which  pregnancy  and  birth  are  the 
practical  results.  Even  procreation, 
then,  as  a  basic  species  impulse,  is  not 
its  own  rationale.  Parenthood  is  not 
defined  by  simple  fecundity;  and  to  be 
a  mother  or  a  father  or  a  child  signi- 
fies more  than  mere  breeding. 

Theologians  generally  acknowledge 
that  human  sexuality  has  a  two-fold 
function:  it  is  obviously  a  means  for 
procreation,  but  it  is  also  (though  per- 
haps less  obviously)  a  way  to  express 
love  and  establish  community  between 
persons.  And  if  love  be  understood 
not  as  a  thing  but  as  a  relationship 
(i.e.,  an  attitude,  a  disposition,  an  in- 
clination to  affection  and  charity), 
then  it  makes  sense  to  say  that  in  God's 
action,  and  thus  normatively  for  hu- 
man behavior,  love  precedes  creation. 
Any  number  of  well-known  Biblical 
passages,  among  them  St.  John  3:16, 
make  the  point  explicitly:  it  is  only  be- 
cause God  loves  that  He  relates  Himself 
to  the  world. 

Although  we  do  not  usually  take 
the  trouble  to  develop  all  the  subtle 
and  complex  theological  and  philo- 
sophical arguments  needed  to  support 
such  a  view,  most  of  us  do  commonly 
acknowledge  its  validity  in  terms  of  our 
behavior.  Typically  people  fall  in  love 
and  theu  have  babies.  We  do  not  nor- 
mally have  babies  and  then  fall  in  love 
because,  if  in  nothing  more  than  an 
inchoate  apprehension  of  value,  we  re- 
gard the  baby  as  expression  of  an  ante- 
cedent affection  and  relationship  be- 
tween its  parents. 

The  communicative  and  reproductive 
functions  of  human  sexuality  seem 
therefore  to  be  inseparable,  and  this  is 
particularly  so  in  coition.  In  certain 
intimate  and  intricate  ways,  each  de- 
pends upon  the  other  for  meaning  and 
purpose  and  value.  This  is  not  to  ar- 
gue, of  course,  that  both  functions  must 
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always  be  accomplished  simultaneously. 
There  are  certainly  those  occasions 
when  couples  appropriately  and  delib- 
erately make  love  without  any  imme- 
diate intention  of  making  babies;  just 
as  there  are,  conversely,  those  occasions 
(however  rare!)  when  making  babies 
is  immediately  decided  by  ovulation 
rather  than  a  spontaneous,  deep,  and 
irrepressible  erotic  impulse.  Neverthe- 
less, by  attempting  to  hold  these  two 
undeniable  functions  in  dialectical  ten- 
sion we  tend  to  avoid  two  errors:  the 
naturalistic  reductionism  of  doctrinaire 
Catholicism  which  assigns  inordinate 
importance  to  reproduction,  and  the 
sentimental  subjectivism  of  popular 
Protestantism  which  exalts  venereal 
pleasure  at  the  expense  of  an  inclusive 
sexual  responsibility. 

If  we  can  begin  to  overcome  the  cul- 
tural, religious,  and  philosophic  tradi- 
tions which  identify  human  persons  in 
terms  of  some  kind  of  substantive 
speculation,  we  may  begin  to  under- 
stand that  we  do  not  have  sexuality  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  a  possession  to  be 
kept  or  discarded.  We  are  sexual  crea- 
tures, and  sexuality  is  at  least  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  we  relate  to  each 
other  at  depth  levels  of  personal  ex- 
istence. And  it  is  from  this  perspec- 
tive that  words  like  marriage,  rape, 
adultery,  and  parenthood  begin  to  take 
on  human  meaning;  that  is,  what  these 
words  signify  is  a  certain  kind  of  re- 
lationship or  lack  of  it.  What  they 
mean  is  not  adequate  if  limited  to  an 
objectification  of  behavior  perceived 
from  the  vantage  point  of  certain 
stereotypical  tags. 

This  way  of  talking  obliges  us  to 
stop  speaking  of  human  sexuality  as 
though  it  were  merely  a  function  of 
bodily  metabolism.  Plants  and  animals 
exercise  their  sexuality  this  way,  but 
there  may  be  at  least  this  much  differ- 
ence between  the  sexual  activity  of  per- 
sons and  that  of  plants  and  animals: 
persons  reproduce  other  unique  per- 
sons. Sex  as  a  merely  natural  phe- 
nomenon "throws  off,"  as  it  were,  an  ob- 
jective evidence  of  itself;  but  human 
sexuality  goes  beyond  this  to  eventu- 
ate in  a  personal  and  relational  incar- 
nation of  engendering  love.  The  sexual 
union  of  men  and  women  is  never  a 
matter  of  simple  reproduction  or  rec- 
reation; instead  it  is  always  an  evidence, 
when  it  is  authentic,  of  a  loving  rela- 


tionship between  them  which  expresses 
itself  in  this  behavior. 

What  all  this  comes  to  with  respect 
to  genetic  manipulation  is,  then,  not 
a  preoccupying  concern  with  the  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  this  or  that  method 
for  controlling  or  altering  human 
genotypes  (though  this  is  undeniably 
important);  it  is,  instead,  our  most  im- 
mediate and  urgent  obligation  to  re- 
flect upon  the  nature  and  destiny  of 
humanum,  and  specifically  in  this  in- 
stance upon  Christian  teaching  as  it 
bears  upon  the  communicative  and 
procreative  goods  of  human  sexuality. 
And  if  it  be  granted,  as  I  have  argued, 
that  human  procreation  differs  from  an- 
imal procreation  precisely  in  that  it 
functions  to  incarnate  an  antecedent 
loving  relationship,  then  it  follows 
that  to  procreate  from  beyond  the 
sphere  of  love  or  to  locate  acts  of  sex- 
ual love  from  beyond  the  sphere  of  re- 
sponsible procreation  is  to  disunite  the 
cognate  goods  which  God  has  joined 
together.  On  this  ground,  one  would 
argue  that  direct  attack  upon  dominant 
mutant  genotypes  (as,  for  example,  with 
the  diseased  hemoglobin  which  results 
in  sickle-cell  anemia)  is  morally  pref- 
erable (though  technically  more  diffi- 
cult) to  phenotypic  breeding  in  or  out 
certain  "desired"  traits;  and,  in  turn, 
we  could  recommend  preventive  eugen- 
ics as  a  viable  and  licit  human  under- 
taking but  proceed  cautiously  with  what 
•is  sometimes  called  progressive  eu- 
genics. 

Molecular  biology,  and  genetic  ma- 
nipulation particularly,  is  a  potential 
boon  for  the  alleviation  of  some  of  our 
pains  and  fears  and  for  the  resolution 
of  some  of  our  most  vexing  problems. 
But  these  opportunities  are  not  unam- 
biguously good,  and  neither  are  all  the 
implications  yet  self-evident.  What  is 
most  urgent  and  critical  is  a  sound 
philosophy  of  human  life  which  will 
bring  together  the  potential  of  molecu- 
lar biology  with  other  strands  of  thought 
in  a  coherent  and  compassionate  syn- 
thesis of  human  value.  At  least  we  can 
hope  that  wider  dissemination  of  ge- 
netic knowledge  and  of  the  means  to 
control  the  evolution  of  our  species  will 
contribute  to  an  increasing  moral  sen- 
sitivity and  responsibility,  and  not  only 
to  the  problems  immediately  at  hand 
but  also  to  those  which  are  our  obliga- 
tion to  future  generations. 
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The  Duke  scoreboard  for  the  past 
two  years  reads  9-11,  and  that's 
just  not  good  enough  for  Coach  Tom 
Harp. 

Sitting  behind  his  executive  desk  in 
a  paneled  and  blue-carpeted  office, 
Coach  Harp  talked  frankly  about  the 
prospects  of  the  upcoming  season  and 
the  longer  range  problems  facing  Duke 
football.  A  realist,  Coach  Harp  sees 
the  difficulties  of  next  year  and  the 
changing  picture  of  football  at  Duke — 
a  squad  depleted  of  much  varsity  talent, 
the  increasing  costs  of  athletic  pro- 
grams, and  a  tougher  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference.  But  Coach  Harp,  who  has 
never  failed  to  build  a  winning  pro- 
gram wherever  he  has  coached,  is  also 
a  cautious  optimist. 

"Within  the  next  two  to  three  years, 
we're  going  to  regain  the  football  pres- 
tige that  Duke  has  enjoyed  in  the  past." 

"But  to  do  this,"  he  continued, 
"we've  got  to  face  and  solve  some  of 
the  problems  which  have  led  to  the  de- 
cline in  Duke  football." 

The  number  one  problem  on  Coach 
Harp's  list  is  cost.  He  sees  this  as  a 
partially  endemic  problem  resulting 
from  what  he  considers  the  benefits  of 
Duke's   "smallness,"   but  which  at  the 


same  time  cuts  down  the  revenue  on 
athletic  fees. 

"The  University  of  Maryland,  with 
its  20,000  students  paying  $30.00  each 
in  athletic  fees,  has  a  solvent  athletic 
program  before  ever  selling  a  ticket," 
Coach  Harp  said.  The  4,400  Duke  un- 
dergraduates pay  only  $17.50  each  in 
athletic  fees. 

Football  makes  money  to  support 
its  own  program  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  basketball,  the  other  sports 
have  no  income  and  exhaust  all  profits, 
Coach  Harp  said. 

A  second  problem,  according  to 
Coach  Harp,  is  competing  academical- 
ly for  football  players  in  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference.  Duke's  minimum 
admission  standards  are  "considerably 
higher"  than  those  set  by  the  ACC, 
"making  it  more  difficult  to  find  boys 
with  both  the  academic  and  athletic 
abilities  we  need." 

However,  Coach  Harp  does  not  want 
to  give  the  impression  that  the  solution 
to  this  problem  would  be  the  lowering 
of  standards.  He  feels  the  answer  lies 
rather  in  giving  recruiting  top  priority. 
"We  can  find  the  right  boys,  but  it 
means  we  must  travel  farther,  longer, 
and  spend  more  money." 
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All  the  Duke  coaches  participate  in 
the  expanded  recruiting  procedure, 
each  with  designated  territories  which 
much  be  covered  by  December.  Since 
Harp's  arrival  recruiting  has  been  ex- 
tended financially  by  40  per  cent  and 
physically  throughout  all  of  New  En- 
gland and  as  far  west  and  south  as 
Illinois  and  Texas.  From  December  to 
May  over  5,000  football  questionaires 
are  mailed  to  high  school  coaches  and 
promising  players.  Each  reply  is  care- 
fully screened  by  the  Duke  coaches, 
first  to  eliminate  the  boys  who  obvious- 
ly could  not  succeed  academically  at 
Duke,  then  those  whose  playing  does 
not  appear  to  hold  promise. 

Coach  Harp  sees  the  curriculum  re- 
quirements of  the  University,  especially 
sixteen  hours  of  a  foreign  language,  as 
imposing  a  hardship  on  some  of  the 
players. 

"The  past  two  years  we  have  had  ex- 
cellent success  with  our  boys  staying 
in  school;  but  with  the  demands  of  foot- 
ball, it  is  a  tougher  grind  for  them 
than  the  other  students,  or  than  it  is 
for  boys  at  less  stringent  academic  in- 
stitutions." 

And  the  athletic  competition  is 
tougher  than  ever. 

"There  was  a  time  in  the  ACC  when 
teams  like  North  Carolina  State,  Wake 
Forest,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina 
provided  very  little  competition  for 
Duke — this  is  no  longer  true."  And 
Coach  Harp  is  quick  to  point  out  that 
the  reason  for  this  is  not  a  weakening 
of  Duke's  football  program,  but  rath- 
er a  strengthening  of  other  ACC  teams. 

"New  stadiums  and  field  houses, 
some  athletic  dormitories,  increased 
budgets  and  scholarships  have  strength- 
ened their  programs  to  the  extent  that 
they  can  compete  with  anybody." 

Coach  Harp,  often  asked  if  good 
football  and  a  good  academic  program 
are  compatible,  said  he  frankly  does 
not  know  the  answer.  But  he  feels 
that  progress  has  been  made  since  he 
came  from  Cornell. 

"As  far  as  our  facilities  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  remodeled  our  offices, 
locker  and  training  rooms,  and  in- 
stalled an  athletic  lounge,  all  in  a  first- 
class  manner."  These  improvements, 
he  feels,  add  measurably  to  the  play- 
ers' morale  and  in  recruiting  prospec- 
tive grid  stars  from  high  school. 

Also,  the  number  of  scholarships  at 


Duke  has  increased  during  the  past 
three  years  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty- 
one,  putting  Duke,  in  Harp's  words, 
within  "striking  distance"  of  other 
ACC  schools'  scholarship  aid. 

Although  these  improvements  would 
point  to  an  improved  season  for  Duke, 
prospects  for  the  fall  are  once  again 
mixed.  On  the  plus  side  is  the  incom- 
ing freshmen  squad,  which  includes 
eleven  high  school  All-Americans,  thir- 
teen All-State  players,  and  twenty-two 
team  captains.  However,  offsetting  this 
is  the  loss  of  a  number  of  varsity  play- 
ers, and  Harp  is  the  first  to  admit 
this  has  hurt  the  Blue  Devils'  chances 
for  an  exceptional  season. 

"We  have  had  a  couple  of  situations 
this  spring  which  have  cost  us  some 
outstanding  boys  who  we  had  counted 
heavily  on  for  next  fall.  These  losses, 
combined  with  the  graduation  of  twen- 
ty-four boys,  will  leave  us  obviously 
short  of  talent,  depth,  and  experience. 
However,  we  believe  in  positive  think- 
ing and  being  optimists.  We  know  we 
have  some  young  boys  who  are  even- 
tually going  to  be  good  players.  They 
are  eager  and  will  hustle;  they  must 
come  of  age  early." 

"I  would  like  to  make  an  additional 
comment  regarding  our  plagiarism 
losses  this  spring.  While  this  sort  of 
thing  has  happened  before  and  is  not 
unique  at  Duke,  it  cannot  and  will  not 
be  condoned  by  the  administration  or 
the  athletic  department.  The  loss  of 
these  boys  will  hurt  us  from  a  football 
standpoint,  but  we  must  have  integrity 
or  we  cannot  be  successful." 

"I  detest  the  old  cliche  about  build- 
ing character  instead  of  winning;  how- 
ever, a  sound  young  man  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  solid  program.  There  is 
bound  to  be  an  occasional  disappoint- 
ment and  frustration,  but  that  does  not 
mean  we  are  going  to  stop  those  phases 
of  our  program  which  we  believe  de- 
velop stronger  people  both  morally 
and  physically." 

And  Tom  Harp's  program  is  rough. 
If  anything  can  make  the  squad  'come 
of  age'  early,  the  following  schedule 
should. 

Pre-season  practice  for  the  Blue 
Devils  began  August  30  at  6:45  a.m., 
as  it  does  every  day  during  the  sum- 
mer workouts.  Every  minute  of  the 
players'  day  is  scheduled  to  condition 
them  for  the  coming  season.    In  addi- 


tion to  five  hours  of  fooball  practice, 
the  team  has  regularly  scheduled  swims, 
weight-lifting,  and  exercising. 

In  the  pre-season  as  well  as  the  reg- 
ular season,  Coach  Harp  believes  in  be- 
ing a  firm  disciplinarian.  For  those  who 
break  training  regulations  there  is  al- 
ways the  "Dawn  Patrol,"  a  Harp  eu- 
phemism for  6  a.m.  exercise  and  run- 
ning under  a  coach's  supervision. 

To  keep  the  boys  in  line  academical- 
ly and  physically,  Coach  Harp  has  di- 
vided the  squad  into  eight  counseling 
groups.  The  boys  meet  with  their 
"counselor-coach"  once  a  week  to  re- 
view grades  and  discuss  any  penalties 
which  may  have  been  incurred  during 
the  week.  The  coaches  have  more  than 
a  counselor's  interest  in  seeing  that  their 
boys  stay  in  line — if  one  breaks  train- 
ing, then  they  are  the  coaches  who 
have  to  get  up  and  supervise  that  Dawn 
Patrol. 

The  coaching  staff  will  remain  the 
same  for  the  1968  season,  but  Coach 
Harp  is  pleased  with  getting  graduate 
assistants  Herb  Goins,  a  former  start- 
ing guard  for  Duke,  and  Jimmy  Poole, 
Davidson's  All-Southern  Conference 
quarterback,  who  was  sought  by  several 
other  ACC  schools. 

As  Coach  Harp  views  things  now, 
quarterbacking  for  Duke  this  fall  will 
be  Dave  Trice  and  Leo  Hart;  tailbacks, 
John  Cappellano  and  Wes  Chesson;  full- 
backs, Don  Baglien  and  Phil  Asack. 
Admittedly  it's  not  the  strongest  back- 
field — Baglien  is  the  only  player  with 
any  varsity  experience. 

But  Coach  Harp  does  have  three 
outstanding  assets  in  receivers  Henley 
Carter,  Jim  Dearth,  and  Marcel  Cour- 
tillet. 

Returning  to  the  offensive  line  will 
be  J.  B.  Edwards  and  Ken  Bombard; 
and  to  the  defense,  Joe  Newman  and 
Dick  Biddle,  who  Coach  Harp  rates  as 
one  of  the  conference's  top  linebackers. 

Coach  Harp  has  suffered  severe  losses 
through  graduation — four  of  his  five 
front  defensive  linemen  and  his  entire 
secondary.  He  looks  forward,  though, 
to  the  return  of  Larry  Davis,  of  the 
School  of  Forestry,  who  has  one  more 
season  of  eligibility. 

Despite  Coach  Harp's  problems,  he 
can  still  say  with  assurance:  "I  have 
every  confidence  in  the  world  that  I 
am  going  to  develop  a  winning  program 
at  Duke."  —C.C. 
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At 

Homecoming 
October  12 
Duke  vs. 
Virginia 


MAJOR  EVENTS 
Friday,  October  11 

Alumni  Registration  at  the  Alumni  House,  2138  Campus  Drive 
Judging  of  campus  displays  in  the  West  Campus  quadrangles 
Annual  Homecoming  Show  at  the  Indoor  Stadium 

Saturday,  October  12 

Alumni  Registration  at  the  Alumni  House 

Coffee  hours  for  law,  engineering,  and  nursing  alumni 

Alumni  Barbecue  at  the  Indoor  Stadium 

Duke  vs.  Virginia  at  Wade  Stadium 

Sunday,  October  13 

University  Worship  Service  at  Duke  Chapel 
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A.  Hollis  Edens,  1901-1968 


ON  AUGUST  3,  Dr.  A.  Hollis  Edens 
signed  a  letter  addressed  to  an  official 
at  Duke  University.  A  check  was  en- 
closed. Years  earlier,  in  1949,  he  had 
made  a  bequest  commitment  to  the 
University;  and  now,  on  this  day,  he 
wanted  to  see  that  the  commitment  was 
fulfilled  during  his  lifetime.  The  letter 
was  the  last  that  he  ever  signed,  for  on 
August  7  in  Atlanta,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness, Dr.  Edens,  the  third  president  of 
Duke  University,  died. 

The  fact  that  his  last  signature  was 
affixed  to  a  letter  containing  a  gift  to 
the  University  seems  to  typify  the  de- 
votion he  demonstrated  toward  this  in- 
stitution both  during  his  presidency, 
from  1949  to  1960,  and  afterward. 

At  his  inauguration,  he  inherited 
educational  problems  which  resulted  in 
part  from  the  Second  World  War:  in- 
creased enrollments  that  aggravated 
the  accumulated  building  needs  of  the 
University;  hysteria  over  communism; 
and  the  need  for  greater  financial  re- 
sources. He  met  the  problems  aggres- 
sively. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  he  said:  "I 
fear   unjust   suspicion,    irresponsibility, 


A  Dr.  A.  Hollis  Edens,  president  of 
Duke  University  from  1949  until  1960, 
died  of  cancer  in  Atlanta  on  August  7. 


and  a  vacuum  of  faith  more  than  I 
fear  foreign  ideologies."  This  outlook 
remained  basic  to  his  administration. 

He  also  began  immediately  to  con- 
duct a  successful  campaign  to  raise  $12 
million  in  three  years.  And  he  con- 
tinued to  build.  Between  1949  and 
1960,  alumni  giving  rose  from  $100,- 
000  to  $300,000  annually;  the  Univer- 
sity's total  assets  increased  from  $59 
million  to  $116  million;  research  funds 
increased  from  $700,000  to  almost  $5 
million  a  year;  and  scholarship  funds 
grew  from  $800,000  to  $2.8  million. 

Dr.  Edens  was  also  instrumental  in 
the  creation  of  three  important  new 
programs  at  Duke — the  Common- 
wealth Studies  Center,  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Aging,  and  the  World 
Rule  of  Law  Center.  The  creation  of 
such  programs  was  typical  of  his  efforts 
to  "cultivate  the  attitude  of  excellence." 

Dr.  Edens'  resignation  in  1960  was 
a  surprise  to  many  people;  but  it  illus- 
trated again  his  primary  devotion  to 
the  institution.  Faced  with  internal 
friction  within  his  administration,  he 
elected  to  resign  rather  than  enter  a 
struggle  which  would  have  been  dis- 
ruptive and  harmful,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  University  was  pre- 
paring to  launch  a  major  capital  gifts 
campaign. 


In  1961  he  became  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock 
Foundation  in  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina,  a  position  he  held  until  his 
retirement  in  1966.  He  and  Mrs. 
Edens,  the  former  Mary  Kathleen  Rus- 
sell, then  moved  to  Decatur,  Georgia. 

Prior  to  accepting  the  Duke  presi- 
dency, Dr.  Edens,  from  1919  until 
1942,  was  a  teacher.  He  then  served  in 
various  administrative  capacities  at 
Emory  University  until,  in  1947,  he  be- 
came vice  chancellor  of  the  University 
System  of  Georgia.  Immediately  be- 
fore coming  to  Duke,  he  was  associate 
director  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion's  General   Educational   Board. 

A  native  of  Tennessee,  Dr.  Edens 
did  his  undergraduate  study  at  Emory 
and  later  received  a  master's  degree 
from  there  in  American  history.  He 
also  received  a  master's  degree  in  pub- 
lic administration,  and  later  a  doctor- 
ate, from  Harvard  University.  He  was 
awarded  honorary  degrees  by  David- 
son College,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Wake  Forest  University, 
Roanoke  College,  and  American  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Edens  is  survived  by  his  widow; 
a  daughter,  Mary  Ann  Edens  Wing- 
field  (Mrs.  Jefferson  D.,  Jr.)  b.s.n.  '57; 
and  three  sisters  and  a  brother. 
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East  and  West 


ONE  OF  the  charter  purposes  of  the 
University  is  to  provide  services  to  the 
region.  Although  this  has  always  been 
an  indirect  goal  of  Duke,  in  the  spring 
of  1967  the  Regional  Programs  Office 
was  opened  to  develop  specific  projects 
for  improving  education  in  the  South. 

Dr.  Robert  Colver,  of  the  Regional 
Programs  Office,  describes  its  function 
as  a  "liaison  with  the  region."  And 
the  liaison  activities  of  the  office  are 
pointed  in  many  directions — toward 
fostering  new  programs  in  "developing 
colleges,"  providing  southern  journal- 
ists with  expert  knowledge  in  their 
specialized  fields  of  writing,  or  giving 
fourteen-year-old  Negro  boys  a  head 
start  on  prep  school. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Education  Board,  a  fourteen- 
state  compact  to  promote  education  in 
the  South,  the  Duke  office  is  handling 
two  programs:  the  Mark  Ethridge 
Journalism  Fellows  and  the  Seminar 
Program  for  Southern  Journalists. 

The  Mark  Ethridge  Fellows  return 
to  a  university  for  a  year  of  concen- 
trated study  in  journalism  fields  such 
as  art,  government,  sociology,  or  sci- 
ence. The  seminars  bring  twenty-five 
journalists  to  Duke  for  five-day  con- 
centrated briefings  in  highly  technical 
writing  areas.  The  three  seminars  held 
since  the  office  opened  focused  on 
The  Impact  of  Computers  on  Society, 
The  Changing  South,  and  Southern 
Asia.  The  seminar  on  Marine  Sci- 
ences scheduled  for  October  will  be 
held  at  the  Marine  Biology  Lab  in 
Beaufort  under  the  direction  of  the 
lab's  director  and  Duke  professor,  Dr. 
John  Costlow. 

According  to  Dr.  Colver,  the  Duke 
office  is  responsible  for  the  logistics  of 
these  programs,  finding  top  professors 
to  direct  the  seminars,  obtaining  copies 
of  all  the  speakers'  papers  for  advance 
distribution  to  the  participants,  and 
handling  the  financing  of  the  programs. 

In  an  entirely  different  sphere  of 
education,  the  office  is  responsible  for 
the  Duke  ABC  program  (A  Better 
Chance),  which  recently  completed  its 
third  summer  on  campus.     Funded  by 
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the  Ford  Foundation  and  a  southern 
foundation,  the  Duke  program  brings 
twenty  entering  ninth-grade  students 
to  the  campus  for  a  seven-week  pro- 
gram of  intensive  preparation  to  ready 
the  boys  to  enter  preparatory  schools 
in  the  fall. 

The  Office  of  Regional  Programs  this 
past  year  has  concentrated  most  of  its 
efforts  on  "developing  colleges  who 
have  sought  Duke  assistance  in  self- 
improvement  projects."  The  develop- 
ing colleges  program  is  financed  by  the 
Federal  government  through  Title  III 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Currently  thirteen  small  Southern  col- 
leges are  benefiting  from  the  Univer- 
sity's wealth  of  faculty  resources. 

Warren  Wilson  College  began  its 
first  non-Western  culture  classes  this 
spring  with  the  assistance  of  five  Duke 
professors  who  flew  there  to  lecture  on 
such  topics  as  the  "Heritage  of  Political 
Institutions"  and  "Contemporary  Prob- 
lems of  Modernization." 

Other  colleges  which  have  sought 
Duke  assistance  include  St.  Andrews 
Presbyterian  College,  in  Laurinburg, 
and  Shaw  University,  in  Raleigh,  which 
instituted  new  research-oriented  pro- 
grams in  math  and  science.  Dr.  Sher- 
wood Githens,  of  Duke,  volunteered  to 
devote  part  of  his  time  to  co-ordinat- 
ing the  effort  and  sought  top  professors 
from  the  University's  biology,  chem- 
istry, math,  and  physics  departments  to 
go  to  the  two  campuses  to  assist  in  for- 
mulating the  programs. 

Morris  College,  of  Sumter,  South 
Carolina,  which  like  Shaw  is  predom- 
inately Negro,  requested  and  is  receiv- 
ing help  in  reorganizing  its  administra- 
tion and  starting  a  development  pro- 
gram. 

Jackson  State  College,  of  Alabama, 
wanted  to  improve  its  faculty  by  having 
some  members  return  to  school  for  ad- 
vance graduate  study.  Duke  accepted 
those  who  met  the  admission  standards 
and  helped  locate  graduate  students, 
designated  National  Teaching  Fellows, 
to  temporarily  replace  the  Jackson 
State  faculty  members. 

Seven  other  colleges  are  benefiting 
from  a  program  in  international  educa- 
tion, headed  by  Duke's  Dr.  Ralph  Brai- 
banti,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science.  And  Duke  is  also  help- 
ing to  train  teachers  for  Gastonia  Com- 
munity College.   Dr.  Allan  Hurlburt,  of 


the  education  department  here,  serves 
as  co-ordinator  of  this  program,  which 
includes  supervised  internships  and  cur- 
riculum development. 

Duke  insists  on  making  a  strong  con- 
tribution in  every  case,  Dr.  Colver  em- 
phasizes. "We  are  not  satisfied  with 
just  lending  our  name  to  an  effort." 

Married  Student  Housing 

On  July  2  of  last  year  President 
Douglas  M.  Knight  announced  that  the 
University  would  sell  its  224-unit  mar- 
ried student  apartments  to  the  Durham 
Housing  Authority  to  help  solve  the 
city's  urgent  need  for  low-rent  housing. 
Dr.  Knight's  announcement  also  in- 
cluded offers  to  sell  an  additional 
twenty-five  acres  of  land  adjacent  to 
the  apartments  and  to  forego  the  Uni- 
versity's earlier  plan  to  purchase  the 
Damar  Court  Apartments  across  from 
Married  Student  Housing. 

At  first  heralded  by  leaders  in  the 
black  and  white  communities,  the  Duke 
offer  soon  became  the  center  of  a  year- 
long controversy  over  the  wisdom  of 
the  Housing  Authority  making  such  a 
purchase.  Married  students  also  ex- 
pressed concern  over  where  they  would 
be  housed  should  the  apartments  be 
sold. 

Opposition  to  purchasing  Married 
Student  Housing  was  voiced  by  some 
Negroes  who  argued  that  the  apart- 
ments were  too  small  for  many  of  the 
low-income  families,  and  that  they 
would  lead  to  a  new  Durham  ghetto 
because  of  the  existing  public  housing 
in  Damar  Court  (which  had  been  pur- 
chased in  September  1967).  Dr.  Jack 
Preiss,  associate  professor  of  sociology 
and  a  member  of  the  city  council,  was 
also  vocal  in  his  criticism,  saying  that 
it  would  create  a  "festering  sore" — a 
totally  isolated  community  of  low  in- 
come families  in  northwest  Durham. 

However  (nearly  a  year  after  Dr. 
Knight's  offer),  in  a  split  3-2  decision 
the  Durham  Housing  Authority  voted 
this  summer  to  buy  the  apartments. 

When  the  DHA  accepted  the  title  of 
Married  Student  Housing  in  August, 
they  also  accepted  a  provision  of  the 
University  Trustees  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty  student  couples  would  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  there  during  the  next 
academic  year. 

According  to  L.  W.  Smith,  Jr.,   di- 


rector  of  housing  management,  the 
married  students  now  living  in  the 
apartments  have  become  the  tenants  of 
the  Housing  Authority,  and  the  va- 
cancies which  have  occurred  through- 
out the  complex  will  be  filled  with  low- 
income  tenants. 

For  the  newcomers  and  newly  mar- 
rieds  who  will  be  needing  housing  for 
the  first  time  this  fall,  Mr.  Smith  ex- 
plained, the  University  has  leased  the 
recently  constructed  Bristol  Court, 
ninety-eight  one-bedroom  apartments. 
The  unfurnished  apartments  are  more 
expensive  than  the  old  Married  Student 
Housing — $126  per  month  as  com- 
pared to  $90  per  month  for  a  one-bed- 
room unit.  However,  Smith  pointed 
out  that  the  apartments  are  fully  car- 
peted, centrally  air  conditioned,  have 
larger  stoves  and  refrigerators,  drapes, 
and  a  swimming  pool. 

Mr.  Smith  feels  that  the  University  is 
providing  a  special  service  to  the  stu- 
dents by  giving  them  a  $14  monthly 
utility  allowance,  undertaken  by  Duke 
in  order  to  have  the  apartments  ready 
for  immediate  occupancy  when  the 
students  arrive  this  month. 

On  the  University  drawing  boards, 
married  student  apartments  are  slated 
for  construction  in  the  central  campus 
area  off  Erwin  Road,  between  Alex- 
ander and  Anderson  Streets.  Until  this 
construction  can  be  completed,  the  Uni- 
versity has  a  five-year  lease  option  on 
Bristol  Court.  And  Mr.  Smith  added 
that  if  a  Duke  couple  can  qualify  for 
low-rent  housing  (having  an  annual  in- 
come between  $3,300  and  $4,125),  they 
will  be  eligible  for  reassignment  next 
June  to  their  old  apartment  in  the  pub- 
lic housing  project. 

Even  in  these  days  of  student  afflu- 
ence, the  Duke  Housing  Office  estimates 
that  between  25-50  per  cent  of  the 
couples  might  qualify  for  $40  monthly 
rates. 

Ocean  Dives 

Man's  ever-deeper  descent  into  the 
sea  has  been  halted,  at  least  with  the 
knowledge  and  techniques  now  avail- 
able, according  to  a  Tarheel  scientist 
who  has  returned  from  a  series  of  rec- 
ord-breaking experiments  in  France. 

Dr.  Ralph  Brauer,  director  of  the 
Wrightsville  Marine  Biomedical  Lab- 
oratory, which  is  sponsored  jointly  by 


the  Duke,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Bowman  Gray  schools  of 
medicine,  was  twice  exposed  to  the 
greatest  atmospheric  pressures  man  has 
yet  endured. 

In  a  hyperbaric  chamber  with  French 
scientist  Andre  Veyrune,  Dr.  Brauer 
experienced  a  simulated  deep-ocean 
dive  involving  pressures  thirty-seven 
times  greater  than  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face or  the  equivalent  of  pressure  at 
1,190  feet  beneath  the  sea. 

According  to  Dr.  Brauer,  more  im- 
portant than  surviving  a  'dive'  to  a 
world's  record  depth,  was  their  finding 
"a  real  physiological  barrier  beyond 
which  man  cannot  safely  go  with  the 
standard  mixture  of  helium  and  oxy- 
gen." Brauer  emphasized  that  enough 
basic  knowledge  about  the  mecha- 
nisms of  what  happens  at  these  pressures 
was  provided  so  that  "we  can  formu- 
late intelligent  questions  that  may  lead 
to  a  solution  to  this  problem." 

During  the  dive  both  men  experi- 
enced tremors,  became  somnolent  and 
slipped  in  and  out  of  sleep.  The  dive  in 
the  Marseilles  hyperbaric  chambers 
was  terminated  when  brain-wave  mon- 
itoring devices  began  to  show  some 
peculiar  readings,  alarmingly  like  as- 
phyxia. 

Dr.  Brauer  on  September  15  will 
again  pioneer  a  deep-ocean  dive,  called 
Operation  Hydra,  to  test  a  breathing 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 


Pooling  Resources 


The  University  and  North  Carolina 
College  will  begin  to  pool  their  re- 
sources to  broaden  relationships  be- 
tween the  students,  faculties,  and  ad- 
ministrations of  both  institutions  and 
to  expand  involvement  with  the  Dur- 
ham community. 

The  announcement  of  this  coopera- 
tive effort  in  "academic  enrichment, 
cultural  enrichment,  and  community 
service,"  was  made  in  July  by  Dr.  Al- 
bert N.  Whiting,  president  of  North 
Carolina  College,  and  Dr.  R.  Taylor 
Cole,  University  provost  and  acting 
chief  executive. 

Lectures,  student  and  faculty  ex- 
change programs,  and  joint  cultural 
events  were  a  few  of  the  cooperative 
areas  mentioned  by  the  spokesmen  of 
the  two  institutions.  Among  the  con- 
cepts  to    be    explored    for    community 


service  are  long-range  studies  of  health 
needs  and  use  of  health  facilities,  joint 
legal  projects,  a  program  of  employ- 
ment training  and  placement,  and  de- 
velopment of  a  low-cost  housing  model. 

"We  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  that  each  institution's  education- 
al responsibilities  necessarily  involves 
concern  for  the  community's  prob- 
lems," Dr.  Cole  stated.  "Educational 
gains  to  each  institution  will  conse- 
quently be  reflected  in  major  contribu- 
tions to  the  community." 

A  workshop  preparing  college  teach- 
ers to  give  courses  in  Negro  history  and 
culture,  many  for  the  first  time,  was 
one  of  the  first  arrangements  involving 
the  cooperative  program  of  Duke  and 
North  Carolina  College. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Richard 
L.  Watson,  of  the  Duke  history  depart- 
ment, faculty  members  from  fifty  col- 
leges and  universities,  during  a  week- 
long  workshop  in  August,  investigated 
such  topics  as  the  African  backgrounds 
for  American  Negro  history,  slavery, 
capitulation  to  racism,  schools  of  Ne- 
gro thought,  urban  problems,  the  "Har- 
lem Renaissance,"  and  Black  Power. 

Staff  members  for  the  program  in- 
cluded Professor  Earl  Thorpe,  chair- 
man and  professor  of  history  at  NCC, 
Dr.  James  D.  Graham,  of  Duke,  and 
Dr.  Joel  Williamson,  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  with 
NCC  historians  James  Brewer  and  Cul- 
ber  A.  Jones,  and  Duke's  Dr.  Samuel 
Cook  as  consultants. 

The  workshop  was  one  of  eight  be- 
ing conducted  throughout  the  nation 
and  was  sponsored  by  Duke  and  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. 

According  to  Dr.  Watson,  the  work- 
shop is  only  one  of  a  number  of  things 
Duke  is  doing  to  demonstrate  its  con- 
cern with  today's  racial  unrest.  Cur- 
rently there  is  a  committee  studying 
the  position  of  Negro  history  in  the 
Duke  department,  Dr.  Watson  said, 
and  a  number  of  informal  colloquia 
and  non-credit  seminars  will  be  offered 
next  year  on  the  role  of  Afro-Ameri- 
can culture.  However,  Dr.  Watson 
pointed  out  that  for  a  number  of 
years  the  history  and  other  depart- 
ments have  offered  courses  in  the  New 
South,  the  Old  South.  African  history 
and  the  British  Commonwealth,  which 
delve   into  Negro   history   and   culture. 
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News  of  Alumni 


THE  FALL  Medical  Center  Alumni  Week- 
end, November  7-9,  will  feature  a  sym- 
posium on  the  "Ethical,  Legal,  and  Moral 
Aspects  of  Abortion  and  Sterilization"; 
a  panel  discussion  on  "Community  Health 
Problems";  presentations  by  department 
chairmen  on  recent  changes,  growth,  and 
emphasis  in  their  present  programs;  a 
"State  of  the  School  Report"  by  Dean  Wil- 
liam G.  Anlyan;  and  a  lecture,  "So  Your 
Son  (Daughter)  Wants  To  Be  a  Doctor," 
by  Dr.  Suydan  Osterhout. 

The  Medical  School  classes  of  1933, 
1938,  1943,  1948,  1953,  1958,  and  1963 
will  hold  their  reunions  in  conjunction 
with  the  weekend  activities. 

In  addition  to  the  medical  presentations, 
numerous  parties  and  other  events — for 
both  reunion  classes  and  other  alumni — 
have  been  scheduled.  On  Saturday,  Duke 
will  meet  North  Carolina  State  University 
in  a  football  game  in  Wade  Stadium. 

Divinity  School  Reunions 

The  1968  Convocation  and  Pastors' 
School,  scheduled  for  October  28-30,  will 
feature  the  following  speakers:  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Sandmel,  Distinguished  Service  Pro- 
fessor of  Bible  and  Hellenistic  Literature, 
Union  College,  as  the  Gray  Lecturer;  Dr. 
Dow  Kirkpatrick,  First  Methodist  Church, 
Evanston,  Illinois,  Convocation  Preacher; 
Dr.  Roy  Nichols,  Salem  Methodist 
Church,  New  York,  Pastors'  School  Lec- 
turer; and  Dr.  Joel  Cooper,  Central  Meth- 
odist Church,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas, 
Alumni  Lecturer.  Other  speakers  will  in- 
clude Professor  Frederick  Herzog  and 
Professor  Emeritus  Kenneth  W.  Clark, 
both  of  Duke,  and  The  Reverend  Julius 
Corpening,  Temple  Baptist  Church,  Dur- 
ham, and  The  Reverend  Philip  R.  Cousin, 
St.  Joseph's  A.M.E.  Church,   Durham. 

The  Divinity  School  classes  of  1933, 
1938,  1943,  1948,  1953,  1958,  and  1963 
will  hold  their  reunions  in  conjunction 
with  the  October  activities.  The  Divinity 
School  Alumni  Association  also  will  meet. 

Class  Notes 

News  of  alumni  who  received  graduate  or 
professional  degrees,  but  who  did  not  at- 
tend   Duke    as     undergraduates,     appears 
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The  steel  tower  holding  the  old  Trinity  College  bell  was  presented  to  the   University  in 
1933  by  women  of  the  senior  class.   The  bell  was  given  to  Trinity  in  1911  by  B.  N.  Duke. 


under  the  year  in  which  the  advanced  de- 
gree was  awarded.  Otherwise  news  ap- 
pears under  the  year  designating  the  in- 
dividual's undergraduate  class.  Married 
couples  representing  two  different  classes 
are  usually  listed  under  the  earlier  class. 
Alumni  should  address  correspondence  to 
Charlotte  Corbin,  Class  Notes  Editor,  De- 
partment of  Alumni  Affairs,  Duke  Uni- 
versity,   Durham,    North    Carolina    27706. 

OQ  Among  the  teachers  who  retired 
£0  from  the  Durham  city  school  sys- 
tem in  June  are  Lizzie  Grey  Chandler, 
Mrs.  Nell  Brock  Nabers  '24,  and  Mrs. 
Rena  Smithwick  Overton  '33. 

*JC  Vernon  C.  Mason,  principal  of 
/.J  J-  W.  Coon  Elementary  School, 
Fayetteville,  N.  C,  since  1963,  retired  in 
June  after  42  years  in  public  education. 
He  has  been  honored  with  the  Silver 
Beaver  Boy  Scout  award,  as  a  Life  Mem- 


ber of  the  P.T.A.,  the  past  president's  pin 
of  the  Division  of  Principals  of  the 
N.C.E.A.,  and  twice  has  been  listed  in 
Who  Who's  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 

OC  The  fiftieth  novel  of  Dr.  Frank  G. 
L\J  Slaughter,  entitled  The  Sins  of 
Herod,  has  been  published  by  Doubleday 
&  Company. 

OQ  William  T.  Hamlin,  former  na- 
£.0  tional  sales  manager  for  B.  C.  Rem- 
edy Co.,  in  Durham,  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Special  Events  and  Associate 
for  Development  at  Duke.  He  assumed 
his  duties  in  May. 

OQ  D.  Worth  Boyette  of  Morristown, 
iXi  N.  J.,  retired  at  the  end  of  August 
after  39  years  of  service  with  the  New 
Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company.  He  had 
been  vice  president  and  comptroller  since 
1958. 


Lester  A.  Tilley  (b.d.  35),  who  has 
served  the  North  Carolina  Conference 
of  The  United  Methodist  Church  for 
the  past  39  years,  retired  in  June.  For 
the  last  four  years  he  has  been  at  Long- 
view  Methodist  Church,  Raleigh.  He  and 
Mrs.  Tilley  have  three  married  children 
and  a  fourth  who  is  in  junior  high  school. 

Q1  New  Trustees  of  North  Carolina 
0  I  Wesleyan  College,  Rocky  Mount, 
include  Milton  E.  Harrington  of  Dur- 
ham; J.  Paul  Edwards  (b.d.  '47)  of  Ra- 
leigh; Edward  F.  Smith  (b.d.  '47)  of  Wil- 
mington; and  H.  Langhill  Watson  '47 
of  Chapel  Hill. 

QQ  Dr.  J.  Lem  Stokes  II  b.d.  has  re- 
OtL  signed  as  president  of  Pfeiffer  Col- 
lege, Misenheimer,  N.  C,  effective  Dec. 
31.  He  has  served  in  that  capacity  for  the 
past   15  years. 

QQ  Hugh  Sawyer  is  executive  vice  pres- 
00  ident  of  the  Lincolnton-Lincoln 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Lincoln- 
ton,  N.  C,  having  moved  there  in  June 
from  Rocky  Mount. 

Qyl  A.  G.  Odell,  Jr.,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
Of  architect,  received  a  citation  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  in  Portland,  Ore., 
for  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  President's 
Potomac  Planning  Task  Force. 

QD   Fred    E.     Bratzel    of    Huntington 

00  Woods,  Mich.,  has  been  named  di- 
rector, Latin  American  operations,  by 
Parke,  Davis  &  Company.  With  head- 
quarters in  Detroit,  he  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  pharmaceutical  firm's  Western 
Hemisphere  operations  outside  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

An  article,  entitled  "Writing  for  Pub- 
lication," by  Faith  Conklin  was  pub- 
lished in  the  June /July  issue  of  The  In- 
structor. Miss  Conklin  is  doing  free-lance 
writing  while  on  leave  from  teaching  in 
the  Belmont,  Calif.,  School  District. 

QT  The   medical   profession   is   the   out- 

0 1  standing  feature  of  the  family  of 
Dr.  William  H.  Ramsey  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa.  His  older  son,  William,  III,  received 
the  m.d.  degree  from  Temple  University 
in  June  with  his  father  presenting  him  his 
diploma;  a  second  son,  Frederick,  who  is 
majoring  in  biomedical  engineering  at 
Duke,  plans  to  enter  medical  school  in  the 
fall  of  1969;  and  his  daughter,  Priscilla,  is 
entering  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing  in  September. 

On  July  15,  Vice  President  James  R. 
Sanders,  manager  of  the  Morehead  City, 
N.  C,  office  of  First-Citizens  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  was  elevated  to  the  home 
office  staff  of  the  statewide  banking  firm 
in  Smithfield.  He  is  undertaking  system- 
wide  auditing  and  operations  functions. 

QQ  Hugh  E.  Whitted  e.e.,  assistant 
Ow  manager,  engineering,  for  Western 
Electric      Company      in      Winston-Salem, 


N.  C,  received  the  Distinguished  Alumnus 
Award  from  the  School  of  Engineering  at 
Commencement.  His  citation  stated  that 
his  "personal  life,  professional  achieve- 
ments, community  service,  and  service  to 
Duke  University  exemplify  the  objectives 
of  the  School  of  Engineering  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity." Two  of  the  four  Whitted  chil- 
dren are  enrolled  at  Duke. 

41  John  C.  Morfit  of  Chevy  Chase, 
f  |  Md.,  has  completed  requirements 
for  the  Master's  degree  in  International 
Affairs  at  George  Washington  University 
and  will  receive  the  degree  in  September. 
M.  Wilson  Nesbitt  b.d.,  for  the  past 
10  years  associate  professor  of  the  work 
of  the  rural  church  at  the  Duke  Divinity 
School  and  director  of  rural  church  work 
under  the  Duke  Endowment,  has  been 
named  director  of  rural  church  affairs  and 
secretary  of  the  Rural  Church  Committee 
of  The  Endowment.  He  will  continue  to 
live  in  Durham. 

40  Lester  H.  Colloms  ph.d.,  professor 
Hfc  of  philosophy  at  Wofford  College, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  retired  in  June,  end- 
ing a  teaching  career  spanning  42  years. 

John  R.  Kernodle  m.d.  was  one  of 
three  new  trustees  elected  by  The  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  House  of  Dele- 
gates at  its  June  meeting. 

Margaret  Fuquay  Munford  (Mrs. 
I.  L. )  (m.ed.  '57)  has  completed  her  first 
year  as  principal  at  George  Watts  School, 
an  elementary  school  in  Durham.  She  is 
the  only  woman  to  hold  such  a  position 
in  the  city  or  county  schools. 

4Q  Julian  R.  Black,  controller,  Ken- 
*f0  dall.  Textile  Division,  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  has  been  elected  Institute  Director, 
1968-1971  of  Financial  Executives  Insti- 
tute, an  international  organization  of  finan- 
cial executives  from  all  fields  of  business, 
industry   and   banking. 

Francis  L.  Dale  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
received  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  de- 
gree from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at 
its  June  Commencement.  He  is  presi- 
dent and  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, and  is  also  president  and  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Reds,  Inc.,  and  Videotronics,  Inc. 

W.  Richey  Hogg  is  Professor  of  World 
Christianity  (missions  and  ecumenics)  at 
Perkins  School  of  Theology,  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas.  He 
is  married   and   has   three   daughters. 

Thomas  R.  Howerton,  administrator 
of  Wilson  Memorial  Hospital,  Wilson, 
N.  C,  is  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Hospital  Association. 

Hulda  Magalhaes  ph.d.,  professor  of 
zoology  at  Bucknell  University,  Lewis- 
burg,  Pa.,  was  one  of  three  faculty  mem- 
bers honored  for  distinguished  teaching 
during  the  1967-68  academic  year.  She 
received  a  Lindback  Award,  which  is 
made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Chris- 
tian R.  and  Mary  F.  Lindback  Foundation. 


40  Joyce  Whitfield  Dortch  r.n..  wife 
HO  of  Hugh  Dortch.  Jr.,  m.d.  '45  and 
a  resident  of  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  is  one  of 
five  members,  and  the  only  wcman,  on  the 
District  Board  of  Trustees  for  Palm  Beach 
Junior  College.  Until  recently  the  college 
was  associated  with  the  Palm  Beach  Coun- 
ty Board  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
Dortch  family  also  includes  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 

AH  William  S.  Lamparter  (a.m.  '48) 
f  /  has  joined  the  Century  Furniture 
Company.  Hickory,  N.  C,  as  vice  presi- 
dent and  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. For  the  past  two  years  he  mer- 
chandised furniture,  contract  and  bedding 
for  the  Associated  Merchandising  Corpora- 
tion, New  York  City. 

During  May  an  exhibit  of  original 
woodcarvings  by  Jesse  P.  Perry,  Jr. 
(m.f.  '48)  were  displayed  by  RMH  Inter- 
national. Inc.,  in  the  R.C.A.  Building,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Perry,  who  is  Fellowship  officer  for  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  in  New  York,  is 
married  to  the  former  Sarah  Brinn  '37. 

On  July  1  Schenck  &  Company,  insur- 
ance brokers  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  of 
which  David  Schenck  m.e.  was  president, 
consolidated  with  Wachovia  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  to  form  Wachovia  Insur- 
ance in  Greensboro,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Schenck  became  vice-president  of 
Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company  in 
charge  of  insurance  operations  in  the 
Greensboro  area.  Mr.  Schenck  is  married 
to  the  former  Doris  Brim  '49,  and  they 
have  three  children. 

In  June  Howard  G.  Scholler  (ph.d. 
'53)  and  Aileen  Lewis  Scholler  a.m. 
'52  went  to  Bangkok  on  an  assignment 
from  Indiana  University  to  work  with  a 
Ford  Foundation  project.  Naturally  they 
would  be  happy  to  see  any  Duke  people 
in  the  area. 

4Q  Harvey  J.  Hinnant  is  associated 
*f0  w'th  Dupree  &  Webb,  Inc.,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  independent  agent  for  fire  and 
casualty  insurance  and  bonds. 

Ann  Morgan  Moorhouse  (Mrs.  Rich- 
ard P.)  r.n.  of  Lafayette,  La.,  writes 
that  she  has  earned  a  Master's  degree  in 
history  and  this  fall  will  be  helping  with 
fundamentals  of  nursing  at  the  local  uni- 
versity. 

JQ  K.  J.  Bene,  formerly  with  South 
fO  Central  Bell  Telephone  Company  in 
Atlanta,  has  moved  to  the  company's  gen- 
eral office  in  Birmingham  and  is  in  charge 
of  corporate  accounting  matters. 

Dean  H.  Brooks  James  ph.d.  of  the 
N.  C.  State  University  School  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  named  by  President 
Johnson  to  be  assistant  administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment and  to  run  the  government's  inter- 
national war  on  hunger  agency.  He  will 
be  on  leave  from  the  University  during  the 
tenure  of  his  appointment. 

Edwin  G.  Johnson  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  vice  president  in  the  distribu- 
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tion-risk  selection  division  of  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America,  Philadelphia. 

Larry  D.  Mangum,  insurance  man  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  president  of  the  Raleigh 
Association   of   Life   Underwriters. 

Dr.  Roland  H.  Nelson,  Jr.,  who 
served  last  year  as  president  of  Richmond 
Professional  Institute,  has  been  made 
president  of  Marshall  University,  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.  Prior  to  going  to  Rich- 
mond, Dr.  Nelson  was  chairman  of  the 
department  of  education  at  Duke. 

Robert  Paul  Ward,  minister  of  Adrian 
First  Methodist  Church,  Adrian,  Mich., 
received  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity 
degree  from  Adrian  College  in  June. 

CI  A  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  was  con- 
0  I  ferred  on  William  Reginald  Lyons 
m.d.  by  the  University  of  California,  San 
Francisco  Medical  Center  at  its  June  Com- 
mencement. Professor  of  Anatomy, 
Emeritus,  in  the  School  of  Medicine  at  the 
San  Francisco  Medical  Center,  Dr.  Lyons 
is  noted  for  his  contributions  to  teaching 
and  for  his  outstanding  research.  In  1964 
he  was  named  the  Seventh  Annual  Fac- 
ulty Research  Lecturer,  the  highest  honor 
his  colleagues  could  give  him. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Weekley,  Jr.,  has  been  se- 
lected as  a  Councilor  of  the  Lahey  Clinic 
Foundation  Alumni  Association,  which 
will  hold  its  first  reunion  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  this  fall.  A  graduate  of  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Medicine,  he  is  a 
Diplomate,  American  Board  of  Surgery 
and  a  Fellow,  International  College  of 
Surgeons  and  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons. Dr.  Weekley  is  a  resident  of  Tam- 
pa, Fla. 

MARRIED:  Mary  Alice  McDonald 
to  Richard  E.  Davis  on  June  23.  Resi- 
dence: Burlington,  N.  C. 

KA.  C.  (Toby)  Krayer,  Jr.,  is  vice 
president  of  Union  Trust  National 
Bank,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Howard  L.  Zauder  ph.d.  is  professor 
and  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Anesthesiology  at  the  University  of  Texas 
Medical  School  at  San  Antonio. 

BORN:  Fifth  child  and  fourth  daughter 
to  Dr.  Dante  L.  Germino  and  Virginia 
Roseborough  Germino  '53,  Quezon  City, 
the  Philippines,  on  May  10.  Named 
Monica. 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Phyllis 
Guigon  Jacumin  (Mrs.  Emile,  Jr.)  and 
Mr.  Jacumin,  Shelby,  N.  C,  on  May  26. 
Named   Daniel   Albert. 

CO  James  H.  Atkins  (ll.b.  '56)  is 
%)0  president  and  publisher  of  the  Gas- 
tonia,  N.  C,  Gazette. 

L.  Thompson  Bowles  (m.d.  '57)  of 
New  York  City,  served  a  two-month  vol- 
untary tour  aboard  the  hospital  ship  S.S. 
Hope  in  Colombo,  Ceylon,  during  the 
summer.  A  specialist  in  thoracic  and  car- 
diovascular surgery,  he  is  clinical  instruc- 
tor in  surgery  at  Cornell  University  Medi- 
cal College,  Bellevue  Hospital. 

James  F.  Glenn  m.d.,  chief  of  the  Di- 


vision of  Urologic  Surgery  at  Duke  Med- 
ical Center,  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  Durham  board  of  directors  of  First 
Union  National  Bank  of  North  Carolina. 

Richard  M.  (Dick)  Groat,  his  wife  and 
three  daughters  make  their  home  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Now  retired  from  major 
league  baseball,  he  is  a  steel  salesman  and 
co-operator  of  a  golf  course  in  Ligonier. 

Joe  E.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  m.e.  has  been 
named  assistant  director  for  planning  at 
the  Duke  University  Medical  Center. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  John  N.  Hodgin 
and  Nancy  Gray  Hodgin  '54,  High  Point, 
N.  C,  on  June  1.   Named  Jean  Gray. 

MW.  James  Chamberlain  m.e.,  pres- 
ident of  the  Gill  Manufacturing 
Corporation  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is 
a  newly  elected  Director  in  the  Amer- 
ican Apparel  Manufacturers  Association, 
the  nation's  largest  trade  organization 
representing  the  apparel  industry.  He  is 
married  and  has  three  children. 

Noel  Francisco  ph.d.,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  Lycoming  College, 
Lycoming,  Pa.,  and  Mrs.  Francisco  have 
been  in  charge  of  an  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  high  school  commu- 
nity service  project  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
for  the  summer.  In  September  he  will  be 
a  professor  of  sociology  at  Wisconsin  State 
University. 

Philip  T.  Murkett,  Jr.,  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  became  personnel  director  for 
Blount  Brothers  Corp.  on  July  1.  Formerly 
he  was  with  Vulcan  Materials  Co. 

Thomas  A.  Oakley,  who  was  named 
Outstanding  Young  Man  of  the  Year  1967 
in  Quincy  March  28,  is  the  Outstanding 
Young  Man  of  Illinois,  and  is  eligible  for 
national  competition  in  which  10  Out- 
standing Young  Men  in  the  nation  will 
be  named.  Business  manager  of  The 
Quincy  Herald-Whig,  he  has  also  served 
in  most  every  area  of  local  and  state  de- 
velopment. He  and  his  wife,  Anne  Mc- 
Donald Oakley,  have  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

CC  Fred  W.  LeVan  is  southern  dis- 
Jj  trict  manager  for  the  artificial  or- 
gans division  of  Baxter  Laboratories.  He 
resides  with  his  wife  and  three  children  in 
Marietta,    Ga. 

J.  L.  Vaughan  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  dis- 
trict office  of  Armstrong  Cork  Company's 
Building  Products  Division.  Formerly  he 
was  a  sales  representative  in  the  Dallas 
district  office. 

MARRIED:  Marcus  H.  Goforth  (m.f. 
'56)  to  Barbara  G.  Newton  on  June  15. 
Residence:  Washington,  D.  C. 

CD  Leonard  H.  Brubaker  and  Marga- 
30  Ret  Miles  Brubaker  '58  have 
moved  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  has 
a  fellowship  in  hematology  at  Ohio  State 
University  Hospital. 

Allen  Lacy  (ph.d.  '62)  has  resigned 
as  assistant  professor  of  humanities  at 
Michigan  State  University  to  become   as- 
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sociate  professor  of  philosophy  at  Kirk- 
land  College,  a  new  woman's  college  co- 
ordinate with  Hamilton  College  in  New 
York.  Also,  last  year  he  published  a  book, 
Miguel  de  Unamuno:  The  Rhetoric  of  Ex- 
istence. 

John  H.  Tewksbury,  formerly  senior 
credit  analyst  at  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.,  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  been 
made  credit  manager  for  Dow  Badische 
Co.,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

MARRIED:  Wayne  Denbo  Williams 
to  Frank  Ira  Hinchcliffe  on  June  14. 
Residence:  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Carolyn  Hampton  Spann  and  William 
C.  Spann  '57,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  June  6. 
Named  Kathryn  Carter. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Louise 
Wooten  Talley  (Mrs.  Banks  C,  Jr.) 
and  Mr.  Talley,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  May 
17.    Named   Banks  Colvert. 

CT  Allen  D.  Aldridge,  President  of 
%J  I  Aldridge  Realty  and  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Durham,  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Durham  City  Council.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Gretchen  Morck  '58,  and 
they  have  four  children. 

F.  Theodora  Van  Dyke,  who  has  a 
Master's  degree  from  the  Fletcher  School 
of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy,  is 
head  of  the  private  programs  division.  In- 
stitute of  International  Education,  New 
York  City. 

Ronald  C.  Rau,  administrative  assis- 
tant to  the  Director  of  International  Mar- 
keting of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, makes  his  home  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.  He  is  married  and  has  two  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

Frederick  A.  Regenold,  Jr.,  and  his 
family  live  in  Honolulu,  where  he  is  as- 
sistant vice  president  of  City  Bank  of  Hon- 
olulu. 

Ronald  H.  Seifred,  principal  of  a  ju- 
nior high  school  in  Washington.  N.  C, 
will  be  principal  of  Lakewood  Elementary 
School  in  Durham.  He  has  a  Master's 
from  the  University  of  Florida  and  plans 
to  work  on  his  doctorate  while  serving 
with  the  Durham  system.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Seifred  have  three  children. 

MARRIED:  F.  William  Tracy,  Jr.,  to 
Ruth  L.  Hargate  on  April  16.  Residence: 
Beirut,  Lebanon. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Erwin  H.  Baumer  and  Mrs.  Baumer, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  March  16.  Named 
Adrienne  Claire. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Sallie  Ty- 
REE  Everette  (Mrs.  John  D.)  and  Mr. 
Everette,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  on  Feb. 
9.    Named  Valerie   Suzanne. 

A  daughter  to  John  W.  Pettit  and 
Mrs.  Pettit,  Bethesda,  Md.,  on  March  19. 
Named  Jennifer  Read. 

MBORN:  A  daughter  to  Lucas  R. 
Lineberry  e.e.  and  Mrs.  Lineberry, 
Niceville,  Fla.,  on  May  15.  Named  Chris- 
tina Ellen. 
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Do  you  know  what  REALLY 
happens  at  Duke? 


The  Duke  Chronicle  carried  the  first  and  most  accurate  information 
on  the  Duke  Vigil  (above),  a  student  protest  that  was  unique  in  Duke's  history. 

What  will  happen  next  year  at  Duke? 

Curriculum  reform,  plagiarism  scandals,  the  Fifth  Decade  program, 
changes  in  student  social  regulations:  The  Duke  Chronicle  carried  the  story  first. 

Get  in-depth  coverage  five  days  a  week  of  everything  at  Duke 

in  The  Duke  Chronicle. 


Subscribe  to 
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M  Susan  Friend  Agria  (Mrs  John) 
received  the  ph.d.  in  economics  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  March.  She 
lives  with  her  husband  and  two  daughters 
in  Alma,  Mich. 

Joe  Marco,  formerly  sales  representa- 
tive for  I.B.M.  in  Durham,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  product  planning  representative 
at  the  office  product's  division  manufac- 
turing plant  in  Lexington,  Ky. 

Cordia  E.  Padgett  r.n.  is  working  for 
Arabian  American  Oil  Company  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  where  she  has  been  for  the  past 
two  years. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Joe 
Marco  and  Mrs.  Marco,  Lexington,  Ky., 
on  April  22. 

M  Judith  McKay,  who  received  the 
m.d.  degree  from  Tufts  University 
School  of  Medicine  in  June,  1967,  was 
married  the  same  month  to  Richard  St. 
George  Sides  of  Billericay,  England, 
where  she  now  makes  her  home. 

After  Sept.  1,  James  E.  Waddell  (b.d. 
'63)  and  Ann  Kettering  Waddell  will 
make  their  home  in  Columbia,  Mo., 
where  Dr.  Waddell  will  be  a  member  of 
the  Department  of  Religion  and  Philos- 
ophy at  Stephens  College. 

MARRIED:  William  S.  Collins  m.d. 
to  Norma  Sue  Davis  on  July  6.  Resi- 
dence: Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Roger  D.  Crum  m.e.  to  Catherine 
Mary  Ramogida  in  May.  Residence: 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

James  H.  Frey  e.e.  to  Jacqueline 
Fair  '64  on  March  30.  Residence:  Wayne, 
Pa. 

H.  James  Herring,  Jr  (m.d.  '64)  to 
Carol  Sue  Peters  on  May  4.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

BORN:  Third  son  to  Sally  Straub 
Bigger  and  Dr.  John  F.  Bigger,  Jr.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  May  16.  Named  David 
Lee. 

A  daughter  to  Sharon  Gercken  Bon- 
gard  and  Victor  Bongard,  Jr.,  '61,  West- 
wood,  N.  L,  on  Sept.  6,  1967.  Named 
Alexandra  Lynn. 

A  son  to  Rae  Frances  Hassell  Mc- 
Namara  and  Thomas  P.  McNamara  '61, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Sandra  Sumner  Smith  (Mrs.  Charles 
A.)  and  Mr.  Smith,  Morristown,  N.  L,  on 
June    18.    Named   Heather   Allison. 

CI  Judith  Austin  is  assistant  state  his- 
Q  I  torian  for  Idaho  State  Historical 
Society,  Boise. 

Norman  M.  Bruce,  Jr.,  was  awarded 
the  J.D.  degree  from  Southern  Methodist 
University  School  of  Law  in  January  and 
is  employed  as  Group  Underwriting  Man- 
ager for  Transport  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Dallas,  Texas. 

Lauren  M.  Miralia,  who  is  with  the 
Bank  of  America  in  New  York  City,  is 
an  assistant  vice  president  in  the  Municipal 
Bond  Department. 

MARRIED:  Galen  F.  Minah  to  Mary- 


beth  Hausmann  on  June  29.  Residence: 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

James  C.  Whitlock,  Jr.,  to  Carol  Ann 
Miller  on  May  18.  Residence:  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

BORN:  Third  daughter  to  Janice  Ev- 
erett Rideout  (Mrs.  David  E.)  and  Mr. 
Rideout.  Wenham,  Mass.,  on  Dec.  11. 
Named   Marianne   Everett    (Molly). 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Ann 
Clark  Scoville  and  Samuel  Scoville 
m.a.t.  '65,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  April  16. 
Named  Jonathan  Trumbull. 

A  daughter  to  Thomas  A.  Sullivan 
(m.d.  '65)  and  Margaret  Hagaman  Sul- 
livan b.s.n.  '65,  Holloman  AFB,  N.  M., 
on  May  6.    Named  Sandra  Lynn. 

CO  Dr.  James  F.  Alexander  is  an  as- 
\3JL  sistant  professor  of  psychology  at 
the  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Wayne  Grant  ll.b.  is  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Williams,  Grant  and  Cle- 
ments,   Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

Kenji  Takeuchi  ph.d.  became  an  econ- 
omist with  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Redevelopment,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  in  June.  Previously  he  had 
been  on  the  faculty  at  Kwansei  Gakuin 
University  in  Japan  and  at  Lafayette  and 
Dickinson  Colleges  in  Pennsylvania. 

MARRIED:  William  W.  Heizer  to 
Louise  T.  Steiger  on  June  8.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Rufus  S.  Jones,  Jr.,  to  Martha  E.  Own- 
bey  on  May  25.  Residence:  Morristown, 
N.  J. 

William  G.  Roach  m.e.  to  Jane  Pier- 
sen  in  May.  Residence:  Chatsworth, 
Calif. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  Edwin  H. 
Blacka  a.m.  and  Catherine  Guerry 
Blacka  '64,  Laurel,  Md.,  on  Dec.  16. 
Named  Jennifer  Ann. 

CO  Capt.  Andrew  J.  Adams,  Jr.,  a 
DO  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia School  of  Law,  is  on  active  duty 
with  the  Air  Force  and  is  presently  sta- 
tioned in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  as  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Claims  Commission  and  As- 
sistant Staff  Judge  Advocate  of  the  327th 
Air  Division.  His  wife,  the  former  Eliza- 
beth L.  Meissner  whom  he  married  last 
December,  is  with  him  and  is  continuing 
her  work  as  an  artist  and  teacher. 

Arthur  Gregory  graduated  from  the 
School  of  Law,  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  May  and  has  joined  the  firm  of 
Candler,  Cox,  McClain  and  Andrews  in 
Atlanta. 

MARRIED:  Kathryn  Christensen 
b.s.n.  to  Robert  G.  Gannon  on  May  25. 
Residence:   Sterling  Park,  Va. 

Capt.  William  M.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  to 
Patricia  Ann  Wakeman  on  June  1.  Resi- 
dence: Sacramento,  Calif. 

Arnold  W.  Quinton  m.a.t.  (d.ed. 
'68)  to  Linda  Jean  Bowen  on  June  15. 
Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

Leslie  G.  Tyndall  (b.d.  '66)  to  La- 
Vina  Mae  Stevens  on  June  15.  Residence: 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 


BORN:  A  son  to  Agnes  Ellis  Barton 
(Mrs.  Quinn  Ralph,  Jr.)  and  Mr.  Bar- 
ton, Jacksonville.  Fla.,  on  May  4.  Named 
Ellis  Christopher. 

M  Jeffrey  M.  Applestein  and  John 
Roediger  e.e.,  who  received  the  m.d. 
degree  from  Cornell  University  Medical 
College  in  June,  will  spend  the  next  year 
interning    at    University    of    Washington 


Just  Published 

How  88,648 
Heavy  Smokers 
Stopped  Smoking 

NEW  YORK— The  Anti-Tobacco 
Center  of  America  has  just  pub- 
lished a  booklet  which  explains 
how  88,648  heavy  smokers  (of 
whom  many  are  physicians)  have 
stopped  smoking  without  straining 
their  will  power.  This  booklet  is; 
available  free  of  charge  to  smokers. 
All  you  need  to  do,  to  obtain  it,  is 
to  send  your  name  and  address  to 
The  Anti-Tobacco  Center  of 
America,  Dept.  A-207-A,  276 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York 
City,  10010.  This  offer  is  open 
while  the  supply  of  these  booklets 
lasts. 


DURHAM  FRUIT 

& 

PRODUCE  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Wholesale  Distributors  of 

Fresh  Fruit,  Vegetables  and 

Institutional  Canned  and 

Frozen  Foods 

IT  ALWAYS  PAYS  TO 
BUY  THE  BEST 
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Affiliated  Hospitals,  Seattle,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco   General    Hospital    respectively. 

Richard  F.  Collins,  Jr.,  received  the 
m.d.  degree  from  The  George  Washington 
University  School  of  Medicine  in  June  and 
will  intern  at  Hartford  Hospital  in  Con- 
necticut. 

Margo  Kellow  Evans  (Mrs.  Pal- 
mer) b.s.n.  writes  that  she,  her  husband 
and  young  son  have  moved  to  Drexel 
Hill,  Pa.  Dr.  Evans  began  a  residency  in 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia  on 
July  1. 

MARRIED:  Frank  B.  Gray  to  Anna 
C.  Alligood  on  June  29.  Residence:  Chap- 
el Hill,  N.  C. 


Follow  the  Blue  Devils 

1968 

Football 

Ticket 

Information 


Tickets  for  all  Duke  football 
games  may  be  secured  by  writing  to : 
Business  Manager,  Duke  University 
Athletic  Association,  Durham,  North 
Carolina  27706.  In  sending  money 
order  or  check,  please  add  50c  to 
each  order  to  cover  handling  and 
insured  mailing  costs. 

FIVE  HOME  GAMES 

Season    tickets:    preferred    areas —    $27.50 

family    plan — (adult)    17.50 

(child)      7.50 

Individual   game  ticket  prices: 

preferred   areas 

(all    seats) 

$6.00 

family    plan 

(adult)       (child) 
$4.00         $1.50 


Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 

Sept. 
Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct. 

Nov. 


28 
12 

2 

9 

16 

21 
5 

19 
26 
23 


Michigan 
Virginia 
(Homecoming) 
Georgia     Tech 
N.    C.    State 
Wake  Forest 

AWAY   GAMES 
South    Carolina 
Maryland 
(Norfolk,    Va.) 
Clemson 
Army 
North  Carolina 


(2:00  p.m.) 
(2:00  p.m.) 

(2:00  p.m.) 
(2:00  p.m.) 
(2  :00  p.m.) 

(7:30  p.m.) 
(2:15  p.m.) 

(1:30  p.m.) 
(2:00  p.m.) 
(1:30  p.m.) 


Single    ticket    prices    in    preferred    areas 
at   away   games    are    $6.00. 


Elizabeth  G.  Jones  m.a.t.  to  David  S. 
Engle.    Residence:   Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Dorothy  S.  Jordan  to  John  A.  Higley 
on  June  10,  1967.  Residence:  Rockville, 
Md. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Diana 
Montgomery  Hyland  (Mrs.  William 
T.)  and  Dr.  Hyland,  Brookline,  Mass.,  on 
May  27.    Named  David  Christopher. 

A  daughter  to  Maxine  Chapnik  Wil- 
liams (Mrs.  William  L.)  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on  Feb.  26. 
Named  Lara  Agnes. 

KAlec  Alvord  th.m.  attended  his 
first  annual  conference  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Rhodesia  in  May  and  was 
appointed  principal  of  schools,  station 
chairman,  and  associate  pastor  at  The 
Mrewa  Methodist  Centre.  He  writes, 
"This  is  a  wonderful  place.  Our  staff  is 
all  African  except  for  two  missionaries 
and  a  contract  worker  in  the  high  school." 

Clem  M.  Hall,  who  received  the  Mas- 
ters degree  from  the  University  of  Denver, 
Graduate  School  of  Librarianship,  in 
1966,  is  assistant  director  of  the  ALA 
Washington  Office,  her  special  work  be- 
ing the  implementation  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  libraries. 

Iohn  S.  Kitchin,  a  senior  medical  stu- 
dent at  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medi- 
cine, has  had  three  months  of  special 
study  in  clinical  neurology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  London's  Institute  of  Neurology, 
London. 

First  Lieut.  Ward  R.  Scull,  III,  msc, 
c.e.  is  with  the  Army  Surgeon  General's 
Directorate  of  Plans,  Supply  and  Oper- 
ations, Washington,  D.  C. 

MARRIED:  Susan  G.  Duncan  to  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Eure  on  June  15.  Residence: 
Birmingham,   Ala. 

C.  Harcus  Harris  to  Jean  Ellen  Red- 
ding on  July  6.  Residence:  Winston-Sa- 
lem, N.  C. 

Jackson  F.  Lee,  Jr.,  to  Sandra  L. 
Singleton  b.s.n.  '68  on  June  22.  Resi- 
dence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

Ann  E.  Loflin  to  Martin  Steckel  in 
December.    Residence:  Athens,  Ga. 

Herbert  J.  Upchurch,  Jr.,  to  Donna 
Jean  Willson  b.s.n.  '67  on  June  1.  Resi- 
dence: Columbia,  S.  C. 

CC  E.  Scott  Glacken  is  a  registered 
00  representative  for  Johnston,  Lemon 
&  Co.,  investment  securities,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Elmer  O.  Hall  b.d.,  a  Duke  assistant 
chaplain,  who  also  serves  as  associate  di- 
rector of  religious  activities,  is  included 
in  the  1968  edition  of  Outstanding  Young 
Men  of  America. 

MARRIED:  Boyce  V.  Cox,  Jr.,  b.d.  to 
Anna  B.  Bartel  on  July  13.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Leslie  L.  Davidson  to  H.  F.  Bruning, 
Jr.,  on  June   1.    Residence:   Venice,  Italy. 

Elizabeth  K.  Hooker  to  Roy  M. 
Phipps,  Jr.,  on  June  8.  Residence: 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Sherry  Ann  Kellett  to  William  R. 


Nutt  on  May  24.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Dianne  J.  Mendenhall  to  David  C. 
Hoaglin  on  July  20.  Residence:  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 

Carey  Deane  Shore  to  William  T. 
Dickson  on  June  14.  Residence:  Madison 
Heights,  Va. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  James  Knox  Tate,  IV,  c.e.I 
to  Suzanne  W.  Craven  on  June  15.    Resi- 
dence: Audubon,  N.  J. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Catherine  Carlile  Craver  and  Leonard 
H.  Craver,  Jr.,  Lexington,  N.  C,  on 
April  27.    Named  Carolyn  Jane. 

C"7  Richard  S.  Vacca  d.ed.,  as  assistant 
Of  to  the  President  of  Richmond  Pro- 
fessional Institute  and  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  education  last  year,  has  been 
named  Assistant  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education. 

MARRIED:   Elizabeth  G.  Ellington 
to   David  Lee   Steele   '69   on   June    ljH 
Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

Ens.  Donald  S.  Gaw  U.S.N.,  m.e.  to] 
Cynthia  L.  Peterson  on  June  14.  Resi- 
dence:  FPO,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Deane  Kenworthy  b.s.n.  to  David 
Corliss  on  June  22.  Residence:  Boston, 
Mass. 

Sara  Nell  Moore  to  Edwin  J.  Put- 
zell,  III,  on  June  9.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Larry  W.  Thomas  m.e.  to  Roselyne 
Y.  Owens  on  June  8.  Residence:  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Carolyn  F.  Zimmerman  to  Jethro  M. 
Hurt,  III,  on  June  1.  Residence:  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

MMyra  Lou  Collins  is  one  of  seven 
to  receive  a  Jackson  Johnson  Re- 
gional Scholarship  to  Washington  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine,  which  she  will 
enter  in  September.  Awards  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  college  academic  record,  the 
score  on  the  medical  aptitude  and  other 
tests,  ability,  character  and  qualities  of 
leadership. 

Richard  John  Hargrove  a.m.,  who  is 
in  London  working  toward  his  PH.D.  at 
Cambridge  University  on  a  Duke  fellow- 
ship, has  been  the  recipient  of  a  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Fellowship  in  American  His- 
tory. 

MARRIED:  John  C.  Alexander,  Jr., 
to  Carol  J.  Cunningham  on  June  8.  Res- 
idence:  Durham,  N.   C. 

Catherine  R.  Babcock  to  James  R. 
Waldo  on  June  5.  Residence:  Shawnee, 
Okla. 

T.  Stanley  Coble,  II,  to  Judith  Ann 
Lilly  on  May  25.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

William  Colden,  III,  c.e.  to  Jane 
Cutts  on  June  9.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Joyce    Mary    Denman    to    Paul    T.l 
Forth,  Jr.,  on  June  22.   Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Byron  K.  Forgy  to  Margaret  D.  Sey- 
mour on  June  16.   Residence:  Miami,  Fla. 
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James  D.  Hackett  to  Rebecca  Ruth 
Reynolds  n  on  June  8.  Residence:  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

John  Barry  Haynes  to  Margaret  Ann 
Emory  on  June  8.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Thomas  F.  Henley  m.d.  to  Sandra  C. 
Minton  on  June  21.  Residence:  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Mary  Margaret  McCartt  to  Jona- 
than C.  Kinney  on  May  29.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.   C. 

Grady  W.  Miller,  III,  to  Mary  B. 
Bailey  on  June  8.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Susan  Ellen  Newman  to  Jerry  W. 
Jernigan  on  June  8.  Residence:  New- 
port, R.  I. 


Deaths 

•  Palmer  E.  Bailey  '15,  a  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
attorney  who  was  the  author  of  a  book 
on  trial  law,  died  on  July  4  in  Veterans 
Hospital,  Durham.  During  his  career  he 
was  associated  with  several  Raleigh  law 
firms,  and  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  late  U.  S.  Sen.  Josiah  W.  Bailey.  His 
widow  and  a  daughter  survive. 

•  Dr.  James  Hawfield  '16,  a  general 
practitioner  in  the  Washington,  D.  C, 
area  for  50  years,  died  on  June  26  follow- 
ing a  heart  attack.  A  native  of  Monroe. 
N.  C,  he  was  a  graduate  of  Jefferson 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  District  Medical  Society, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  two  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter. 

•  John  Elwood  Doxey  '29.  a.m.  '32  of 
Durham  died  unexpectedly  on  July  11. 
He  had  been  employed  as  purchasing 
agent   for   Duke    University    until    his    re- 


tirement about  a  year  ago.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  the  former  Gretha  Oakley  '33; 
and  two  daughters,  one  being  Mrs. 
Frances  D.  Warner  '61  of  Cedar  Grove, 
N.  J. 

•  Garland  S.  Garriss  '29,  ll.b.  '30,  died 
on  July  21.  A  resident  of  Troy,  N.  C, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Bar  Association  and  president  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Bar  Association.  He  had 
been  county  attorney  since  1946.  Also, 
he  had  served  on  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Board  of  Education.  His  widow 
and  a  daughter  survive. 

•  Charles  Clinton  Hoover  '31,  a  resi- 
dent of  High  Point  and  owner  and  oper- 
ator of  the  Hoover  Funeral  Home  in 
Denton,  died  on  June  2  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness. He  also  owned  and  operated  the 
Rex  Furniture  Company  and  served  on 
the  Denton  town  council  and  the  Boy 
Scout  executive  committee.  His  widow 
survives. 

•  Robert  Eugene  Hess  '38  died  on  June 
5  in  Veterans  Hospital.  Coatesville,  Pa., 
where  he  had  been  for  1 1  years  following 
an  automobile  accident.  His  wife  and 
three  children,  who  survive,  live  in  Had- 
donfield,  N.  J.,  as  does  a  sister.  Ruth  Hess 
Naudain  (Mrs.  L.  P.)  '41. 

•  Robert  L.  Beard  '61,  ll.b.  '64  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  was  killed  on  July  20  in  an 
automobile  accident.  He  was  a  native  of 
Fayetteville.  N.  C. 

•  Information  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Col.  Samuel  T.  Hill  a.m.  '62 
on  May  7  in  Walter  Reed  General  Hos- 
pital, Washington,  D.  C.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  Colonel  Hill  was  an  associate 
professor  in  the  School  of  Business  at 
East  Carolina  University,  Greenville,  N. 
C.  After  retiring  from  the  U.  S.  Army  in 
1960,  he  chose  teaching  as  his  profession 
and  was  active  in  many  of  the  University's 


programs.  In  addition,  he  was  a  licensed 
real  estate  broker,  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  Bar  Association,  and  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Surviving  are 
two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

•  Lieut.  John  H.  Crews,  III  '64  of  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  has  been  listed  as  missing  in 
action  in  Vietnam.  Until  he  joined  the 
Air  Force  in  April,  1965,  he  was  copy 
editor  and  reporter  for  the  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  Daily  News. 

•  Capt.  John  D.  Dalhouse  '64,  who 
had  been  awarded  Silver  Star  and  Purple 
Heart  citations  during  previous  tours  of 
duty  in  Vietnam,  was  killed  on  July  3 
in  a  helicopter  crash  in  South  Vietnam. 
He  had  been  in  the  Marine  Corps  since 
graduating  from  Duke.  Surviving  are  his 
wife  and  a  son,  who  are  presently  in 
Honolulu. 


Faculty  Deaths 


•  Alban  Gregory  Widgery,  professor 
emeritus  of  philosophy,  died  at  his  home 
in  Winchester,  Virginia,  on  March  22. 
He  was  born  in  Bloxwich,  Staffordshire, 
England,  May  9,  1887.  In  1930  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy  and  head  of  the 
new  department  of  philosophy  at  Duke 
University.  It  was  under  his  chairmanship 
that  the  Duke  department  established  its 
doctoral  program.  In  1946  he  resigned 
as  chairman  of  the  department  at  Duke, 
and  after  his  retirement  in  1952,  he  taught 
for  one  year  at  Amherst  and  one  year  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii. 

•  Dr.  E.  Willard  Berry,  professor  emer- 
itus and  chairman  of  the  University  geol- 
ogy department  for  thirty  years,  died  May 
10,  in  Corpus  Christie,  Texas,  where  he 
had  made  his  home  since  his  retirement 
in  January,  1967.  An  internationally 
known  geologist,  he  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  the  former  Dorothy  Everett  Pidgeon, 
of  Corpus  Christie,  and  three  children. 
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Some  Thoughts 

on  the  Legal  Problems,  Cont. 

NOTES 

1.  Holmes,  The  Path  of  the  Law,  10 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  457,  459  (1897). 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Wald,  The  Evolution  of  Life  and  the 
Law,  19  Case  West  L.  Rev.  17  (1967). 
For  a  more  recent  and  complete  discus- 
sion of  the  comparative  benefits  and  dan- 
gers, see  Gorney,  The  New  Biology  and 
the  Future  of  Man,  15  U.C.L.A.  L.  Rev. 
273  (1968). 

4.R.E.L.  v.  E.L.,  [1949]  P.  211  (1948). 

5.  See  the  discussion  of  this  and  re- 
lated problems  in  Lombard,  Artificial 
Insemination — Civil  Law  and  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Views,  2  Stiff.  U.  L.  Rev.  137,  149-54 
(1968);  Petz,  Artificial  Insemination — 
Legal  Aspects,  34  U.  Det.  L.J.  404,  408- 
09  (1957);  Note,  Social  and  Legal  As- 
pects of  Human  Artificial  Insemination, 
1965  Wis.  L.  Rev.  859,  874-75.  The  few 
cases  on  the  subject  are  not  unanimous  on 
whether  artificial  insemination  under  such 
circumstances  is  adultery  for  purposes  of 
divorce  statutes.  One  feels  certain,  how- 
ever, that  artificial  insemination  by  a 
donor  other  than  the  husband  is  not 
adultery  (or  fornication)  for  purposes  of 
the  criminal  law  in  states  where  adultery 
(or  fornication)   is  a  criminal  offense. 

S.Gurskv  v.  Gurskv,  39  Misc.2d  1083, 
242  N.Y.S.2d  406  (Sup.  Ct.  1963).  This 
case  did  hold,  however,  in  accord  with 
earlier  New  York  authority,  that  upon 
separation  or  divorce  the  husband's  main- 
tenance payments  must  include  a  sum  for 
the  support  of  the  child  on  the  ground 
that  the  wife  had  the  child  in  reliance 
upon  the  husband's  implied  promise  to 
support  it,  as  expressed  in  his  consent  to 
her   artificial   insemination. 

7.  Okla.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  10  §§  551,  552 
(Supp.  1967).  New  York  City  has,  for 
a  number  of  years,  had  a  health  ordi- 
nance regulating  the  operation  of  sperm 
banks.  Section  112,  N.Y.  City  Sanitary 
Code. 

8.  For  a  recent  review  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject see,  Note,  Informed  Consent  in  Med- 
ical Malpractice,  55  Cal.  L.  Rev.  1396 
(1967). 

9.  Several  instances  are  given  in  the 
course  of  a  review  of  the  subject  in  Kap- 
lan, Experimentation — An  Articulation  of 
a  New  Myth,  46  Neb.  L.  Rev.  87  (1967), 
especially  at  97-100,  102.  For  a  discus- 
sion of  various  proposals  put  forth  to 
deal  with  the  legal  problems  in  this  area 
see  Ruebhausen,  Experiments  with  Hu- 
man Subjects,  23  Record  92   (1968). 

10.  See  Salgo  v.  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
Univ.  Bd.  of  Trustees,  154  Cal.  App.2d 
560,  565,  578,  317  P.2d  170,  173, 
181  (1957);  Hunt  v.  Bradshaw,  242 
N.C.  517,  88  S.E.2d  762  (1955); 
cf.  Natanson  v.  Kline,  186  Kan.  393, 
400-10,  350  P.2d  1093,  1099-1107  (1960). 

11.  See  Woods  v.  Brumlop.  71  N.M. 
221,  377  P.2d  520  (1962)  (patient  spe- 
cifically asked  and  treatment  was  par- 
ticularly risky);  Fiorentino  v.  Wenger, 
26  App.  Div.2d  693,  272  N.Y.  S.2d  557 
(1966),  rev'd  on  other  grounds,  19  N.Y. 
2d  407,  227  N.E.2d  296  (1967).  (Novel 
and  dangerous  spinal  operation).  The 
Fiorentino  case  involved  also  the  very  in- 
teresting point  as  to  the  hospital's  liabil- 
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ity  for  the  failure  of  the  patient's  doctor 
to  advise  adequately  of  the  risks  involved. 
It  was  on  this  point  that  the  Court  of 
Appeals  reversed  that  portion  of  the  lower 
court  judgment  which  awarded  damages 
against  the  hospital  as  well  as  against  the 
doctor.  The  doctor's  liability  was  not 
contested  in  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

12.  [1935]  1.  W.  W.  R.  714  (Alia.). 

13.  Id.  at  716. 

14.  See  e.g.,  D.  C.  Code  §§  21-521  to 
§§  21-549  (1967),  N.Y.  Mental  Hygiene 
Law  §§  72-87  (Supp.  1967). 

15.  For  a  very  recent  critical  discus- 
sion of  the  area  and  a  discussion  of  several 
shocking  abuses  see  Beaver,  The  "Mental- 
ly III"  and  the  Law:  Sisvphus  and  Zeus, 
1968,  Utah  L.  Rev.  1  '(1968).  Despite 
its  obvious  bias  against  psychiatrists  and 
the  polemical  style  in  which  much  of  it  is 
written,  this  is  a  very  thought-provoking 
article. 

16.  A  mentally  ill  person  for  whom  in- 
voluntary commitment  can  be  ordered  is, 
in  New  York,  defined  as  one  that  "for  his 
own  welfare  or  the  welfare  of  others,  or 
of  the  community,  .  .  .  requires  care  and 
treatment."  N.Y.  Mental  Hygiene  Law  § 
2(8). 

17.  Mass.  Ann.  Laws  ch.  123  §§  1. 
See  also  §§  50  and  51   (1965). 

18.  Mo.  Ann.  Stat.  §§  202.797  and 
202.807  provide  for  the  involuntary  com- 
mitment of  persons  who  are  "mentally 
ill"  and  are  "in  need  of  custody  care  or 
treatment  in  a  mental  hospital"  but  who, 
because  of  their  illness  lack  "sufficient  in- 
sight ...  to  make  responsible  decisions" 
in  this  regard.  Mentally  ill  persons  are 
defined  elsewhere  as  persons  "having  a 
psychiatric  or  other  disease  which  sub- 
stantially impairs  [their]  .  .  .  mental 
health"  and  "who  may  or  may  not  be 
legally  insane."  Mo.  Stat.  Ann.  §  202.780. 
The  Missouri  legislation  is  based  on  a 
model  act  prepared  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health.  Portions  of  the 
model  act  were  held  unconstitutional  by 
the  Missouri  Supreme  Court  on  the 
grounds  they  afforded  the  patient  too  few 
procedural  safeguards,  State  ex  rel  Fuller 
v.  Mullinax,  364  Mo.  858,  269  S.W.2d  72 
(1954).  The  Missouri  legislation  was  then 
amended  to  take  account  of  the  court's 
decision. 

19.  Cf.  In  re  Gault,  387  U.S.  1  (1967); 
Lvnch  v.  Overholser,  369  U.S.  705  (1962). 

20.  Robinson  v.  California,  370  U.S. 
660  (1962). 

21.  Driver  v.  Hinnant,  356  F.2d  761 
(4th  Cir.  1966);  cf.  Easter  v.  District  of 
Columbia,  361  F.2d  50  (D.C.  Cir.  1966). 

22.  Powell  v.  Texas,  36  U.S.L.W.  4619 
(1968). 

23.  Jehovah's  Witnesses  in  the  State  of 
Wash.  v.  King  City.  Hosp.  Unit  No.  1, 
278  F.  Supp  488  (WD.  Wash.  1967). 

24.  See  e.g.,  People  ex.  rel.  Wallace  v. 
Labrenz,  411  111.  618,  104  N.E.2d  769, 
cert,  denied,  344  U.S.  824  (1952). 

25.  Application  of  the  President  and 
Directors  of  Georgetown  College,  Inc., 
331  F.2d  1000,  rehearing  en  banc  denied, 
331  F.2d  1010  (D.C.  Cir.)  cert,  denied, 
311  U.S.  978  (1964).  The  rehearing  en 
banc  was  denied  on  the  ground  that  the 
transfusion  having  been  given  and  the  or- 
der having  expired,  the  case  was  moot. 
Judge  Miller  filed  a  particularly  bitter 
dissent,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  judges 
Burger  and  Bastian  331  F.2d  at  1011.    In 


addition  to  Judge  Miller's  condemnatory 
remarks,  see  the  strongly  worded  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois  in  In  re  Estate  of  Brooks,  32  111. 
2d  361,  205  N.E.2d  435  (1965).  But 
cf.  United  States  v.  George,  239  F.  Supp. 
752  (D.  Conn.  1965). 

26.  In  the  Brooks  case,  supra  note  25, 
the  Illinois  Court,  unlike  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit  in  the  Georgetown  case, 
supra  note  25,  chose  to  decide  the  case, 
even  though  the  treatment  had  been  given 
and  the  original  order  had  expired,  in 
order  to  instruct  lower  courts  that  might 
otherwise  be  tempted  to  issue  similar  or- 
ders. I  do  not  believe  that  the  subsequent 
vacating  of  a  court  order  would  expose  a 
doctor  who  executed  the  order  to  liability 
under  state  law. 

27.42  U.S.C.  §  1983   (1964). 

28.  The  question  was  raised  in  the  Je- 
hovah's Witnesses  case,  supra  note  23,  but 
it  was  ducked  on  procedural  grounds. 

29.  197  U.S.  11   (1905). 

30.  North  Carolina  for  example  forbids 
the  issuing  of  marriage  licenses  to  persons 
having  certain  types  of  venereal  diseases, 
tuberculosis,  and  epilepsy,  and  to  men- 
tally deficient  persons.  N.C.  Stat.  Ann. 
§  51-9.  A  license  can  be  issued  after 
eugenic  sterilization  to  mental  defectives 
and  to  epileptics.   N.C.  Stat.  Ann.  §  51-12. 

31.274  U.S.  200   (1927). 

32.316  U.S.  535   (1942). 

33.  See  Comments,  Compulsory  Eugenic 
Sterilization:  For  Whom  Does  Bell  Tolll, 
6  Duquesne  Univ.  L.  Rev.  145,  148-51 
(1968). 

34.381    U.S.    479    (1965). 

35.  Gen.  Stat.  N.C.  §  14.45.1  (Supp. 
1967);  Colo.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  §§  40-2- 
50  to  40-2-52  (Supp.  1967).  This  is  a 
minority  position  although  the  trend  is 
towards  the  adoption  of  similar  statutes 
in  other  states.  In  most  states  only  the 
physical  safety  of  the  mother  justifies 
abortion.  California  has  also  recently 
passed  a  therapeutic  abortion  law,  but  it 
does  not  extend  as  far  as  the  North  Caro- 
lina and  Colorado  statutes.  It  only  ex- 
tends justifiable  abortion  to  cases  where 
the  mental  health  of  the  mother  requires 
it  or  where  a  child  has  been  conceived  as 
a  result  of  rape  or  incest.  Cal.  Health 
&  Safety  Code  §§  25950-54  (Supp.  1967). 

36.  See  e.g.,  Mass.  Laws  Ann.  Ch.  272, 
§§  19,  20;  N.Y.  Penal  Law,  §§  125.05, 
125.15,  and  125.20.  Only  the  physical 
safety  of  the  mother  justifies  abortion  in 
most  states. 

37.  Euthanasia  is  sometimes  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  issues  raised  by 
genetic  manipulation.  The  problems  are 
separable,  however,  and  it  would  extend 
these  remarks  unduly  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  euthanasia  here.  Whatever  the 
actual  practice  in  hospitals,  euthanasia  is 
presently  illegal  in  practically  all  civilized 
countries.  I  would  hope  that  involuntary 
euthanasia,  or  euthanasia  of  incompe- 
tents or  infants  or  the  senile  would  always 
be  illegal.  As  to  voluntary  euthanasia  no 
one  has  ever  been  prosecuted  for  success- 
fully committing  suicide.  Whether  in- 
curably ill  adults  should  be  able  to  re- 
quest euthanasia  to  relieve  themselves  of 
pain  has  been  hotly  debated.  For  a  favor- 
able view  towards  some  forms  of  eu- 
thanasia see  Williams,  The  Sanctity  of  Life 
and  the  Criminal  Law  (New  York:   1957). 
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The  New  Curriculum 


Robert  Krueger,  left,  states  that  national  news  coverage  of 
Duke's  curricular  innovations  in  the  liberal  arts  has  already 
prompted  inquiries  from  colleges  and  universities  in 
every  section  of  the  country  seeking  further  information 
about  the  new  curriculum.    While  such  interest  will  not 
determine  the  success  or  failure  of  the  program  at  Duke,  it 
suggests  that  the  outcome  will  be  closely  watched. 
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HE  academic  year  1967-68  at 
Duke  will  be  remembered  for 
many  things.  Some  will  re- 
member its  buildings — the 
completion  of  the  Phytotron  or  the  new 
wing  of  the  Medical  Center,  others  its 
Vigil,  in  which  many  students  sat  out- 
doors for  several  days,  partly  to  express 
their  grief  at  the  death  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  and  partly  to  urge  the  Uni- 
versity to  give  higher  priority  to  salaries 
of  non-academic  workers,  largely  Ne- 
gro, to  whom  Martin  Luther  King 
meant  so  much.  And  for  others  of  us, 
it  was  the  year  of  curricular  reform. 

Curricular  reform  became  possible 
after  December,  1966,  when  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education  of  The  Methodist 
Church  awarded  Duke  a  grant  of 
$25,000  to  underwrite  a  complete  study 
of  its  undergraduate  liberal  arts  curric- 
ulum. The  need  for  such  a  study  had 
long  been  recognized  in  the  University. 
Until  funds  became  available,  however, 
little  could  be  done.  In  January,  1967, 
I  was  asked  to  direct  this  study.  I  was 
to  be  aided  by  a  considerable  staff  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  student  as- 
sistants to  conduct  the  research.  Using 
much  of  the  information  and  some  of 
the  ideas  gathered  by  this  team,  the 
Sub-committee  on  Curriculum  then 
formulated  a  set  of  proposals,  with 
an  extended  text  offering  the  rationale 
for  them,  in  a  report  that  it  completed 
last  spring.  The  essential  proposals  of 
this  report,  entitled  Varieties  of  Learn- 
ing Experience,  were  accepted  with 
some  modification  by  the  Undergrad- 
uate Faculty  Council  on  May  17.  The 
new  curriculum,  to  be  effective  for 
those  classes  entering  Trinity  and  the 
Woman's   College   in    1969    and   after, 


represents  the  most  ambitious  under- 
graduate curricular  change  Duke  has 
attempted  since  its  founding  as  a  uni- 
versity. 

Essentially,  almost  all  of  Duke's 
alumni  from  the  undergraduate  liberal 
arts  colleges  have  proceeded  through 
the  curriculum  that  the  University  had 
when  it  opened  in  1924.  Most  students 
were  required  to  satisfy  what,  with 
some  alterations,  later  become  known 
as  the  Uniform  Course  Requirements: 

a)  twelve  semester  hours  of  English, 
including  six  of  composition  and 
six  of  literature; 

b)  sixteen  of  biology,  chemistry,  or 
physics,  including  eight  each  in 
any  two  of  the  three  sciences; 

c)  six  of  mathematics; 

d)  six  of  economics  (or  political  sci- 
ence, since  the  two  subjects  then 
formed  one  department); 

e)  six  of  history; 

f)  six  of  Bible; 

g)  eighteen  of  foreign  language. 

In  addition,  thirty  to  thirty-two  hours 
were  to  be  taken  in  a  subject  chosen  as 
a  major  and  in  other  subjects  approved 
by  the  head  of  the  department.  This 
left  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  hours  of 
free  electives  to  complete  the  126  se- 
mester hours  required  for  graduation. 
Then,  as  now,  requirements  were  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  academic  depart- 
ments, of  semester  hours,  and,  ultimate- 
ly, of  courses;  briefly,  in  terms  of 
departmental,  semester-hour  courses. 

While  the  world  which  our  graduates 
entered  changed  markedly  after  the 
First  World  War,  the  basic  courses  re- 
quired of  all  students  changed  little. 
Evidently     most    departments     wanted 
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some  of  their  courses  to  be  included  in 
the  standard  requirements;  consequent- 
ly, the  Uniform  Course  Requirements 
became  a  repository  of  requirements 
in  which  all  departments  had  a  cer- 
tain share,  but  in  which  none  could 
take  pride.  In  pendulum  swings,  re- 
quirements were  reduced  slightly  or  in- 
creased slightly,  as  various  compromises 
were  made;  and  as  new  departments 
were  added  to  the  University,  they  too 
came  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Uni- 
form Course  Requirements.  But  as 
James  Russell  Lowell  said,  "Compro- 
mise makes  a  good  umbrella  but  a  poor 
roof."  We  had  lived  too  long  in  a  tem- 
porary structure. 

The  main  task  of  gathering  informa- 
tion for  the  committee  began  in  sum- 
mer, 1967.  Reports  were  prepared  on 
specific  subjects:  the  teaching  of  sci- 
ence, honors  work,  independent  study, 
comprehensive  examinations,  inter-dis- 
ciplinary humanities  courses,  the  resi- 
dential college  and  curriculum,  study 
abroad,  work-study  programs,  and  for- 
eign languages.  But  it  was  not  enough 
to  look  at  subjects;  we  needed  to  look  at 
ourselves:   where  we  had  been,  where 


we  were,  where  we  wished  to  go. 
Detailed  ten-page  questionnaires  were 
therefore  sent  to  all  students  who  had 
been  accepted  by  Duke  and  were  plan- 
ning to  enroll  in  fall,  1967.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  incoming  freshmen  re- 
sponded with  information  about  their 
backgrounds,  goals,  intentions,  and  ex- 
periences. We  wanted  also  to  consult 
the  thinking  of  alumni.  Questionnaires 
were  therefore  sent  to  a  10  per  cent 
random  sample  of  alumni  graduating 
from  the  undergraduate  colleges  be- 
tween 1955  and  1966.  Over  half  of 
these  alumni  responded  to  this  detailed 
questionnaire,  and  some  offered  fruitful 
suggestions.  The  information  on  these 
15,000  pages  of  questionnaires  was 
coded  for  computer  analysis  largely  by 
undergraduates,  some  of  whom  volun- 
teered their  time  free  as  a  service  to- 
ward a  curricular  change  that  could  af- 
fect only  later  Duke  students,  not  them. 
The  information  gathered  revealed 
the  impressive  credentials  of  our  fresh- 
men. Those  entering  in  1967  were  well 
within  the  upper  2.5  per  cent  in  their 
Scholastic  Aptitude  scores  when  com- 
pared with  high  school  seniors  across 
the  nation.  This  same  freshman  class 
contained  a  larger  number  of  women 
who  won  National  Merit  Scholarships 
than  did  the  freshman  class  of  any 
other  institution  in  the  country  except 
Radcliffe.  We  knew,  as  well,  that  high 
school  instruction  had  markedly  im- 
proved since  our  curriculum  was  de- 
signed. Our  students  now  arrive  having 
studied  the  "new  math"  and  having  en- 
countered scientific  concepts  that  did 
not  exist  a  decade  ago;  at  the  same  time, 
they  have  studied  many  literary  classics: 
Shakespeare,  Moliere,  and  Plato  are  all 
in  the  high  school  curricula  of  hundreds 
of  our  students.  Moreover,  since  our 
students  almost  all  come  from  the  top 
of  their  high  school  classes,  many  of 
them  have  tasted  considerable  academic 
independence  before  they  reach  us.  Con- 
sider the  encouragement  of  individual 
instruction  given  at  Evanston  Township 
High  School,  from  which  we  draw 
several  students  each  year: 

To  promote  further  the  individualiza- 
tion of  instruction,  Evanston  Township 
High  School  follows  a  modular  schedule 
whereby  the  school  day  is  divided  into  20 
minute  blocks,  and  teachers  in  cooperation 
with  the  administration  determine  the  num- 
ber of  modules  a  given  class  will  meet 
each  day  to  meet  instructional  objectives. 


The  length  of  classroom  contact  time  in 
a  given  subject  may  vary  each  day  for  a 
week;  then  the  cycle  repeats  itself.  Large 
group,  small  group,  and  independent  study, 
as  well  as  conventional  classroom  sizes  of 
18-28  pupils,  are  utilized  in  the  instruc- 
tional process.  A  typical  student  is  un- 
scheduled 30  per  cent  of  the  school  day 
during  which  time  he  may  consult  with 
his  teachers  and  counselor,  conduct  re- 
search in  the  resource  center  or  reference 
library,  pursue  his  unique  interests  in 
mediated  self-instruction  via  electronic 
carrels,  work  independently  in  one  of  the 
available  work  areas,  join  other  students 
in  the  completion  of  special  assignments, 
or  socialize  in  the  cafeteria-lounge.  Teach- 
ers are  unscheduled  for  40-60  per  cent  of 
the  school  day  so  that  they  may  work  with 
students  on  a  more  individualized  basis.* 

As  we  learned  about  our  freshmen 
and  their  backgrounds,  we  also 
gathered  information  about  our  alumni 
and  their  experience.  Alumni  from 
Trinity  and  the  Woman's  College  and 
from  the  schools  of  Engineering  and 
Nursing  were  all  surveyed,  because 
changes  in  the  curriculum  of  students  in 
Trinity  and  the  Woman's  College  would 
inevitably  affect  the  education  of  nurses 
and  engineers,  who  take  many  of  their 
classes,  especially  in  their  first  two 
years,  with  students  from  these  two  col- 
leges. Moreover,  we  hoped  that  infor- 
mation gathered  from  all  alumni  would 
be  useful  to  the  schools  of  Engineering 
and  Nursing,  and  would  contribute  to- 
ward a  fuller  understanding  of  all  un- 
dergraduate education  at  Duke.  Alumni 
were  asked  the  following  question:  "In 
the  light  of  your  experience  since  grad- 
uation, do  you  think  your  courses  in  the 
following  areas  were  valuable?"  Less 
than  half  found  value  in  their  study 
of  foreign  languages,  although  almost 
four  out  of  five  considered  their  study 
of  the  humanities  (literature,  art,  music, 
and  philosophy)  to  have  been  valuable. 
The  following  percentages  indicate  how 
many  alumni  found  other  subjects  valu- 
able: science,  63.8  per  cent;  social  sci- 
ences, 68.9  per  cent;  history,  73.2  per 
cent;  English  composition,  70.8  per 
cent;  religion,  60.3  per  cent.  Clearly, 
there  was  no  unanimity. 

It  was  interesting  to  compare  the  re- 
sponses of  our  incoming  freshmen  with 
those  of  our  alumni.  The  freshmen 
were  asked  "Please  rank  the  five  items 
below  that  you  most  want  your  college 
education  to  provide";  the  alumni  were 

*  The  above  description  comes  from  a 
leaflet  from  Evanston  Township  High 
School,  1967. 


given  the  same  list  and  asked  "Please 
rank  five  of  the  following  contributions 
of  your  undergraduate  education  to  your 
life."  From  a  list  of  fourteen  items, 
about  two-thirds  of  our  in-coming 
nurses,  and  about  half  our  in-coming 
engineers  ranked  "skills  needed  in  my 
occupation"  as  what  they  most  wanted 
from  college.  Almost  a  quarter  of  the 
entering  men  in  Trinity  College,  and  one 
out  of  seven  entering  freshmen  in  the 
Woman's  College  ranked  such  skills  first. 
By  contrast,  less  than  1 0  per  cent  of  our 
alumni  considered  skills  needed  in  their 
occupations  as  the  most  important  con- 
tribution of  their  undergraduate  educa- 
tion to  their  lives.  Clearly,  students 
entering  the  university  view  it  much 
more  as  a  place  providing  occupational 
training  than  do  alumni  looking  back 
at  their  experience  [see  the  Table, 
"Benefits  of  an  Undergraduate  Educa- 
tion as  Ranked  by  Freshmen  and  Alum- 
ni," page  three]. 

While  we  found  that  over  half  our 
alumni  from  the  undergraduate  colleges 
proceeded  to  graduate  or  professional 
study,  entering  freshmen  men  indicated 
by  the  extraordinary  margin  of  fifty  to 
one  their  intention  to  proceed  to  further 
study  after  their  bachelor's  degree,  with 
one  fifth  of  the  class  undecided.  In  the 
Woman's  College,  the  figures  were  five 
to  one,  with  half  the  class  undecided; 
in  the  School  of  Nursing,  the  figures 
were  about  one  to  one,  with  the  major- 
ity of  the  entering  students  undecided. 
The  general  trend  in  America  toward 
further  study  after  one's  first  degree  is 
ringingly  apparent  in  these  figures. 

With  these  and  other  kinds  of  infor- 
mation provided  by  our  alumni  and  our 
incoming  freshmen,  the  research  staff 
prepared  reports  for  the  Sub-committee 
on  Curriculum,  which  began  meeting 
the  first  week  in  the  1967  fall  semester. 
Its  membership  included:  John  Altroc- 
chi,  psychology;  Donald  Fluke,  zoology 
(chairman  of  the  committee);  Hugh 
Hall,  political  science  (acting  dean  of 
Trinity  College);  Frederick  Joerg,  eco- 
nomics (assistant  dean  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences); Craig  Kessler,  student  associate; 
Robert  Krueger,  English  (director  of 
curriculum  review) ;  Harold  Parker,  his- 
tory; Bruce  Wardropper,  Romance  lan- 
guages; and  Paul  Welsh,  philosophy.  The 
weekly  meetings  later  became  twice- 
weekly  and  then  nightly.     Besides  the  in- 


Benefits  of  an  Undergraduate  Education  as  Ranked  by  Freshmen  and  Alumni 


Skills   needed   in   my 
occupation 

Social   skills   needed   to 
get   along  with   people 

Social  skills  needed  to 
organize  people 

Opportunities  to  meet  and 
learn  to  understand  people 

Greater  awareness  of  my 
heritage  and  culture 

Introduction  to  many 
kinds  of  new  ideas 

Interests  in  fields 
other  than  my  own 

Contacts  useful  to  me 
after  college 

Friends 


Prerequisites  for  graduate 
or  professional   training 

Desire  to  continue 
learning 

Entree  to  better  jobs 


Ability  to  think 
critically 

Ability   to  organize 
my  talents 

*  These    figures    were    computed    from 
to  a  10  per  cent  random  sample  of  alumni 


FRESHMEN 

ALUMNI 

1st 
2nd 

Total 

25.5 

12.8 

Trinity 
23.6 
13.8 

Woman's 

14.4 

9.0 

Nursing 
65.1 
20.5 

Engring 
48.0 
14.7 

Total 
8.9 

5.4 

Trinity   Woman's 
5.1            6.2 
2.6           3.1 

1st 
2nd 

1.4 
4.2 

1.8 

4.4 

0.9 

4.2 

1.2 
2.4 

1.3 
5.3 

0.4 
3.1 

0.0 

3.4 

0.0 
1.0 

1st 
2nd 

0.1 
0.6 

0.2 
0.6 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
4.0 

0.0 
0.4 

0.0 
0.9 

0.0 
0.0 

1st 
2nd 

7.2 
12.6 

3.9 

9.4 

13.2 
16.8 

12.0 
28.9 

2.7 
2.7 

7.0 
7.4 

5.1 
9.4 

9.3 
6.2 

1st 
2nd 

1.2 
2.0 

1.1 
2.3 

1.8 
1.8 

0.0 
1.2 

0.0 

1.3 

4.3 
3.1 

3.4 
2.6 

7.2 
3.1 

1st 
2nd 

15.1 
17.1 

16.2 
16.2 

18.6 
21.0 

2.4 
7.2 

4.0 
17.3 

19.5 
14.4 

17.1 
15.4 

24.7 
15.5 

1st 
2nd 

0.6 

2.2 

0.5 

2.3 

0.9 

2.7 

1.2 
0.0 

0.0 

1.3 

3.5 
10.5 

4.3 
6.0 

4.1 
18.6 

1st 
2nd 

0.0 

0.4 

0.0 
0.6 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
1.3 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

1st 
2nd 

0.4 
2.1 

0.6 

1.3 

0.3 

2.7 

0.0 
3.6 

0.0 
4.0 

3.9 

5.8 

2.6 
6.8 

6.2 
4.1 

1st 
2nd 

12.7 
9.8 

18.6 
12.6 

6.3 
3.6 

0.0 
9.6 

6.7 
14.7 

9.7 
5.1 

13.7 
4.3 

6.2 
4.1 

1st 
2nd 

18.2 
10.1 

13.6 
10.0 

29.3 
11.4 

10.8 
9.6 

14.7 
5.3 

13.2 
12.8 

12.8 
12.0 

16.5 
15.5 

1st 
2nd 

2.2 
4.2 

2.8 
3.7 

0.0 
5.1 

0.0 
3.6 

10.7 
5.3 

4.3 
3.1 

6.0 

1.7 

3.1 
3.1 

1st 
2nd 

8.0 
13.3 

9.7 
13.6 

6.3 
12.6 

4.8 
10.8 

5.3 
16.0 

18.7 
17.5 

23.1 
20.5 

9.3 
18.6 

1st 
2nd 

5.6 

7.3 

5.8 
7.6 

6.6 
8.1 

0.0 
1.1 

5.3 
8.0 

2.7 
7.0 

2.6 
9.4 

1.0 
1.0 

questionnaires  sent   to  freshmen  entering  Duke 
who  graduated  from  the  undergraduate  colleges 


in  the  fall   of   1967   and 
between   1955  and   1966. 


formation  about  Duke  and  other  univer- 
sities that  we  had  to  consider,  we  needed 
to  get  to  know  one  another,  to  sound 
out  our  positions  and  test  our  ideas,  to 
re-evaluate  long  held  tenets,  to  try  to 
isolate,  analyze,  and  remedy  specific 
problems  within  our  present  curric- 
ulum, and  to  develop  the  courage  to 
urge  bold  change,  if  we  felt  it  was 
needed. 

FROM  the  beginning,  there  was 
almost  unanimous  agreement 
that  our  Uniform  Course  Re- 
quirements were  excessive  and 
restrictive,  particularly  so  when  com- 
pared with  other  major  American  insti- 
tutions.   Time  had  allowed  the  gradual 


accumulation  of  varied  requirements. 
Individuals  might  defend  particular  re- 
quirements, but  no  one  could  defend 
the  whole.  In  a  university  in  which 
presumably  every  subject  offered  some 
value,  one  could  argue  for  requiring  al- 
most any  course  in  the  curriculum.  The 
opposite  case  could  also  be  made;  find- 
ing the  balance  was  the  problem. 

Not  only  were  the  old  requirements 
illogical  and  excessively  restrictive,  but 
they  caused  the  student  to  think  of  his 
education  in  terms  of  simply  satisfying 
requirements  by  taking  courses,  as 
though  he  were  checking  off  squares  on 
a  repair  sheet.  Students  want  a  more 
challenging  education  however.  They 
want  to  mature,  and  one  way  to  mature 


is  by  making  choices.  Among  the  stu- 
dent's most  important  choices  is  his 
course  of  study.  Therefore  we  wished 
to  give  the  student  more  freedom  in 
determining  his  own  education  than  he 
had  previously  had.  We  believed  that 
in  deciding  which  of  his  talents  he 
wants  most  to  develop,  and  which  new 
areas  he  wants  most  to  explore,  he  is 
learning  about  himself;  by  taking  sub- 
stantial responsibility  for  his  education- 
al choices  in  college,  he  develops  the 
habit  of  continuing  to  discover  the 
areas  of  his  ignorance.  In  choosing  his 
course  of  study,  the  student  learns 
where  his  curiosity  has  been  misplaced, 
where  to  extend  his  interests,  and  which 
priorities   he   would   make   in   his   own 


education  as  he  sets  out  to  enlarge  his 
experience. 

We  found  that  many  of  our  most 
successful  students  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  experience  at  Duke  now.  By  the 
end  of  their  freshman  year,  many  of 
our  best  students  consider  transferring; 
some  drop  out.  Our  survey  of  three 
classes  of  the  academic  honoraries  Ivy 
and  Phi  Eta  Sigma  revealed  that  thirty 
of  sixty  women  in  Ivy  considered  trans- 
ferring from  Duke,  while  thirty-five  of 
sixty-eight  men  in  Phi  Eta  Sigma  con- 
sidered transfer.  The  reason  given  most 
often  was  "lack  of  intellectual  climate" 
at  Duke. 

The  lack  of  intellectual  climate  is 
particularly  detrimental  to  freshmen.  As 
the  Parker  Report  of  1960  had  pointed 
out  in  urging  curricular  changes  at 
Duke,  the  University  loses  most  stu- 
dents to  serious  intellectual  pursuits  in 
their  freshman  year.  While  many  fresh- 
men arrive  eager  to  pursue  study  in  a 
new  and  stimulating  environment,  the 
people  with  whom  they  come  in  closest 
contact  are  students  in  the  dormitories. 
In  orientation  week,  they  are  introduced 
to  clubs,  organizations,  and  college 
dating.  Before  the  faculty  even  meet 
them,  they  have  begun  adjusting  their 
expectations  and  behavior  to  fit  what 
seems  to  be  expected  of  them  by  the 
values  of  the  dormitory.  By  the  time 
they  come  to  know  a  faculty  member, 
they  are  already  partly  molded.  Be- 
cause much  of  the  instruction  in  the 
freshman  year  at  Duke  has  been  in 
large  classes,  the  student  seldom  has 
come  to  understand  the  values  faculty 
would  wish  to  communicate.  And  thus, 
being  somewhat  left  out  of  the  aca- 
demic community  on  their  arrival,  the 
freshmen  come  to  adjust  to  a  commu- 
nity in  which  they  can  win  acceptance: 
the  community  of  the  dormitory  where, 
as  one  freshman  complained,  the  con- 
versations concern  hometown  news, 
sports,  movies,  and  sex. 

Although  the  curriculum  committee 
placed  high  priority  on  winning  the 
academic  interest  of  students  in  their 
first  year,  it  realized  that  this  problem 
must  be  seen  in  the  larger  context  of 
the  overall  weaknesses  in  undergraduate 
education  at  Duke. 


Each  committee  member  was  asked 
to  form  a  set  of  uniform  requirements 
that  he  might  have  all  students  satisfy. 
We  began  by  considering  the  Uniform 
Course  Requirements,  which  currently 
have  to  be  satisfied  by  all  students. 
They  form  the  basis  of  the  education  of 
every  student  and  therefore  represent 
the  core  of  what  the  faculty  thinks  all 
students  should  have.  Moreover,  here 
the  authority  of  the  Undergraduate 
Faculty  Council  was  clearest. 

The  notion  of  a  common  set  of  re- 
quirements presupposes  some  consensus 
about  the  qualities  of  an  educated  man. 
Such  consensus  is  difficult  to  achieve, 
however,  since  each  faculty  member  is 
likely  to  have  his  own  view.  One  com- 
mittee member  offered  the  following 
statement: 

I  find  that  in  meeting  someone  outside 
the  University,  and,  generally,  inside  the 
University,  I  do  not  normally  think  of 
him:  he  must  have  had  at  least  one  course 
in  the  humanities  and  a  certain  course  in 
economics  or  political  science  and  a  course 
in  chemistry  and  two  courses  in  French 
and  a  series  of  courses  in  European  his- 
tory between  1485  and  1798.  Instead,  I 
am  more  struck  by  qualities  of  mind  and 
character  that  do  not  conform  to  partic- 
ular bodies  of  knowledge  presented  in 
University  courses. 

The  qualities  I  should  ideally  like  to  see 
in  our  graduates  would  be  those  of  open- 
mindedness,  the  ability  to  think  and  speak 
in  graduated  terms  that  show  discrimina- 
tion and  controlled  response;  a  responsive- 
ness to  beauty,  whether  the  beauty  of  a 
carbon  atom  or  a  Beethoven  symphony; 
an  appreciation  for  values,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  aesthetic.  I  should  hope  that 
our  graduates  might  become  sensitive  peo- 
ple; sensitive  to  their  environment,  to  the 
needs  of  society  generally,  to  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  those  around  them;  I 
should  like  them  to  approach  a  problem 
in  an  orderly,  rational,  logical  fashion;  I 
should  wish  them  to  pursue  their  studies 
with  thoroughness,  with  vigor  and  with 
inquisitiveness.  I  should  want  them  not 
only  to  study  thoroughly,  but  to  present 
the  results  of  their  thinking  with  clarity 
of  expression,  whether  written  or  oral,  and 
with  courage  of  conviction,  or  with  an 
admission  of  doubt  where  conviction  is 
absent.  And  I  should  be  pleased  both  to 
find  that  they  had  a  continuing  interest  in 
expanding  their  own  awareness,  and  that 
they  had  enlarged  the  areas  of  knowledge 
open  to  themselves  and  to  other  men. 

Though  not  everyone  would  agree 
precisely  with  that  statement,  the  com- 
mittee was  in  complete  agreement  that 
to  consider  the  education  of  undergrad- 
uates only  in  terms  of  a  collection  of 


courses  covering  various  bodies  of 
knowledge  was  inadequate.  Education 
should  be  seen  by  a  student  as  a  stance 
toward  life:  open-minded,  flexible,  ver- 
satile, appreciative,  rational,  and  well- 
intentioned.  We  concluded  that  a  student 
is  most  likely  to  develop  such  a  stance 
in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom:  where 
he  shares  responsibility  for  his  own 
education  and  his  own  decisions;  where 
he  can  be  concerned  not  only  with  what 
he  learns  but  how  he  learns;  and  where 
he  can  develop  skills  that  will  allow 
him  to  continue  his  education  on  his 
own.  The  student  is  most  likely  to  as- 
sume this  stance  if  he  finds  study  enjoy- 
able. He  cannot  get  all  his  education 
in  four  years,  nor  can  he  encounter 
meaningfully  nearly  all  the  subjects  that 
the  University  offers.  Nevertheless,  he 
should  develop  breadth  and  perspective 
in  his  knowledge  and  a  specialized 
ability  in  one  or  two  fields.  More  im- 
portant, however,  he  should  develop  a 
desire  to  continue  learning  on  his  own. 
If  he  does,  he  can  leave  well  pleased; 
if  he  does  not,  he  has  wasted  his  time. 

Proceeding  on  this  philosophy  toward 
a  set  of  proposals  for  Duke's  under- 
graduate curriculum,  the  committee  de- 
cided to  test  its  position  by  inviting  the 
suggestions  of  the  undergraduate  fac- 
ulty. We  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  each 
department  in  January  to  ask  whether 
he  or  his  department  would  like  to  meet 
with  a  representative  of  the  committee 
to  discuss  the  direction  of  its  thinking 
at  that  time.  Of  twenty-six  departments, 
twenty  chose  to  meet  with  a  representa- 
tive. In  these  meetings,  we  found  that 
our  basic  tenets  were  approved  by  the 
faculty. 

The  report  itself  was  then  completed 
and  distributed  to  the  entire  under- 
graduate faculty  on  March  22.  In  the 
weeks  that  followed,  the  committee  sat 
as  a  panel  before  the  members  of  the 
Undergraduate  Faculty  Council,  com- 
posed of  chairmen,  directors  of  under- 
graduate studies,  elected  representatives 
from  the  various  departments,  and  cer- 
tain administrative  officers.  All  faculty 
members  of  the  University  were  invited 
to  submit  their  criticisms  of  the  report 
in  writing  to  the  committee,  which 
would  then  reproduce  the  criticisms  for 
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the  consideration  of  the  council.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  report  was  free,  open, 
and  often  lively. 

A  key  sentence  in  the  report  reads, 
"If  every  student  must  take  some  class- 
es in  which  the  format,  size  and  instruc- 
tor all  compel  him  to  take  a  position 
and  defend  it  orally,  and  in  which  they 
encourage  him  to  consider  the  positions 
of  his  fellow  students  and  professors, 
he  should  develop  the  skill,  assurance, 
and  mental  agility  to  speak  under 
stress."  We  on  the  committee  might 
have  wished  for  such  a  requirement 
when  we  were  undergraduates,  for  week 
after  week  we  defended  the  report  be- 
fore the  council  and  altered  parts  of  it 
in  response  to  the  council's  suggestions. 
Finally,  after  a  series  of  trial  votes 
and  amendments  indicating  opinion  on 
various  parts  of  the  report,  the  entire 
set  of  proposals  was  submitted  to  the 
council  for  a  single  vote.  The  proposals 
passed  almost  unanimously. 

WHAT,  then,  were  those 
proposals?  And  how 
were  they  justified?  The 
first  proposal  was  "that 
the  University  measure  academic  prog- 
ress in  terms  of  semester-courses  (and 
half-courses  and  double-courses)  satis- 
factorily completed  rather  than  in  terms 
of  semester  hours,  and  that  four  courses 
per  semester  be  considered  the  normal 
academic  load  of  a  student  working  to- 
ward a  bachelor's  degree  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences.  A  course  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  a  three-  or  a  four-hour 
course  as  presently  offered."  We  had 
several  reasons  for  this  proposal.  First, 
we  considered  that  the  current  system 
of  academic  bookkeeping  at  Duke, 
which  measures  academic  credit  by  the 
number  of  hours  a  student  is  supposed 
to  be  in  class,  encourages  the  student 
to  think  of  his  education  in  terms  of 
semester  hours  and  quality  point  ratios 
rather  than  of  academic  experiences. 
Yet,  each  course  allows  a  unique  set  of 
learning  experiences,  and  our  system 
should  focus  the  student's  attention  on 
the  experience,  not  on  the  semester 
hours  and  quality  points.  In  future,  in 
place  of  such  designations  as  "three- 
hour  course"  or  "one-hour  course,"  the 
student  will  simply  take  a  "course,"  or, 
for  a  course  with  lighter  academic  de- 
mands than  normal,  a  "half-course." 


We  recommended  a  general  reduc- 
tion from  five  to  four  courses  as  the 
normal  academic  load  because  we  be- 
lieved that  students  complained  legiti- 
mately of  being  forced  to  divide  their 
academic  attention  into  too  many  areas, 
and  we  thought  a  better  allocation  of 
faculty  time  might  be  achieved  by  the 
reduced  load.  We  saw  several  advan- 
tages in  this  proposal.  (1)  It  is  consis- 
tent with  the  notion  that  students  should 
come  to  think  of  their  education  less 
in  terms  of  hours  spent  in  class  and 
more  in  terms  of  what  they  can  bring 
to  class  and  discover  outside  it.  Many 
other  institutions,  including  Harvard 
and  Princeton,  have  for  some  time  had 
four  courses  as  the  normal  load.  (2) 
By  reducing  the  number  of  courses  that 
students  would  take  by  about  20  per 
cent,  we  would  make  available  about 
20  per  cent  more  faculty  time  to  be 
used  in  other  ways.  (3)  A  reduction 
in  quantity  could  allow  an  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  work.  Students  have 
been  overburdened  sometimes  with  aca- 
demic busywork;  too  often  they  are 
introduced  to  so  many  disciplines  that 
they  spend  much  of  their  time  acquir- 
ing and  remembering  facts  instead  of 
mastering  concepts  and  formulating 
principles.  By  centering  their  attention 
on  fewer  courses,  students  might  find 
greater  satisfaction  in  their  work,  and 
higher  standards  of  performance  mi<jht 
be  set  bv  professors. 

OUR  second  proposal  was 
based  on  the  notion  that  a 
student  body  with  diverse 
backgrounds,  needs  and  in- 
terests should  be  offered  several  routes 
to  graduation.  The  route  through  which 
we  assumed  most  students  would  pro- 
ceed we  called  Program  I.  Its  require- 
ments are  divided  into  five  areas:  sub- 
ject matter,  skills,  learning  experience, 
concentration,  and  advanced  work.  The 
rationale  for  the  program  is  given  be- 
low. 

A.  Subject  Matter:  Distributional 
Requirements 
Most  students  enter  college  interested 
in  a  variety  of  fields.  To  capitalize  of 
this  disposition  for  wide-ranging  explo- 
ration, all  undergraduates  in  Program  I 
should  encounter  each  of  the  three 
divisions  of  learning  in  the  University: 
natural   sciences   and   mathematics,   so- 


cial sciences,  and  humanities.  In  doing 
so  they  can  gain  breadth  and  experi- 
ence as  they  encounter  the  precision  of 
thinking  and  painstaking  gathering  of 
facts  that  accompany  work  in  the 
natural  sciences;  they  can  see  the  ways 
in  which  scientific  thinking  has  been 
applied  to  man's  understanding  of  him- 
self and  of  other  men  in  the  social  sci- 
ences; and  can  encounter  in  the  hu- 
manities ideas  and  works  of  art  that 
have  given  special  value  to  man's  life. 
The  old  Uniform  Course  Requirements 
required  the  student  to  encounter  each 
of  these  divisions,  but  the  requirements 
were  so  numerous  that  sixty-nine  of  the 
student's  124  semester  hours  were  ab- 
sorbed by  them. 

The  new  distributional  requirements 
apply  to  only  six  of  the  student's  thirty- 
two  semester-courses.  Thus,  the  student 
has  more  range  to  plan  his  study  ac- 
cording to  his  own  interests.  The  old 
requirements  were  satisfied  mostly  by 
taking  introductory  courses.  The  new 
requirements  have  a  student  take 
courses  at  an  advanced  level  in  at  least 
one  division  outside  the  division  of  his 
major.  Moreover,  in  the  past  courses 
were  too  often  designed  only  for  the 
beginning  specialist,  not  for  the  person 
looking  for  a  broader  general  educa- 
tion. Consequently,  we  encouraged  the 
development  of  inter-disciplinary  courses 
in  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  and 
sciences. 

B.   Skills 

Whereas  the  old  curriculum  required 
three  particular  skill  courses,  formal 
science  (mathematics  or  logic),  foreign 
languages,  and  English  composition,  the 
committee  decided  not  to  recommend 
any  of  these  requirements  in  their  old 
form. 

Formal  Science.  While  mathematics 
and  logic  are  obviously  useful  to  many 
people  today,  particularly  in  the  sciences 
and  social  sciences,  we  did  not  think 
them  necessary  for  every  student.  One 
supposes,  for  example,  that  several  of 
Duke's  graduates  who  have  won  notable 
reputations  as  novelists  might  have  been 
able  to  write  good  novels,  and  to  be 
well  educated,  even  had  they  not  had 
three  hours  of  mathematics;  similarly, 
perhaps  many  of  our  notable  mathe- 
maticians may  be  considered  educated 
without  having  read  the  novels  of  our 
graduates. 


Foreign  Language.   Here  the  committee 
differed  from  historic  notions  of  what 
was  needed  in  a  liberal  arts  education, 
and  the  majority  in  the  Undergraduate 
Faculty  Council  differed  with  the  com- 
mittee.   Modern  languages  entered  the 
undergraduate      curriculum      in      most 
American   liberal    arts    colleges    in   the 
nineteenth  century  as  subjects  of  study 
more   "relevant"   to   modern    life    than 
the  classical  languages.   They  were  rele- 
vant to  the  study  of  science,  since  sci- 
entific publications  were  often  written 
in   languages   other   than   English,    and 
they  were  languages  "alive"  in  a  way 
that  Latin  and  Greek  were  not.  Through 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  the  influence 
of  German  universities  and  their  grad- 
uate schools  was  felt  in  American  col- 
leges,    modern     languages     continually 
displaced  classical   languages   from  the 
curriculum.      They     have     maintained 
their  place  as  tools  necessary  for  many 
scholars   today.    The   committee   ques- 
tioned, however,  whether  every  under- 
graduate earning  a  Duke  A.B.  or  B.S. 
degree  needed  a  knowledge  of  one  for- 
eign language  in  order  to  be  "educated." 
We  supposed  that  most  students  would 
take    a    foreign    language    even    if    not 
required;   and   though   we   agreed   that 
many     Duke      undergraduates      would 
profit  from  the  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
language,  we  decided  that  those  skills 
that  only  a  foreign  language  could  pro- 
vide were  not  needed  by  every  under- 
graduate,   while   other   benefits   that    a 
foreign  language  may  provide  can  also 
be  found  in  other  courses  in  the  curric- 
ulum.     Foreign    languages     had    least 
support  among  our  alumni  of  any  of 
the  standard  requirements:    it  was  the 
only    requirement    found    valuable    by 
only  a  minority  of  our  graduates. 

Many  arguments  were  presented  by 
the  departments  of  foreign  languages 
and  by  other  faculty  members  for  the 
retention  of  the  foreign  language  re- 
quirement. Three  arguments  were  heard 
most  often  in  council.  First,  an  edu- 
cated man  needs  to  know  a  foreign 
language.  Second,  in  the  words  of  a 
memorandum  from  the  Committee  on 
Language  Instruction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Romance  Languages, 

Language  learning  is  a  unique  way  to  step 
outside  one's  own  culture  and  to  look  at  it 
from  the  vantage  point  of  another.  It  is 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  see  our 
own  culture  with  any  sense  of  separation 
and,  therefore,  judgment. 


Third,  most  graduate  schools  require 
foreign  languages  for  graduate  study. 
Since  most  of  our  students  proceed  to 
graduate  or  professional  study,  all  our 
students  should  study  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. 

Those  who  felt  that  language  study  is 
an  essential  aspect  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion prevailed,  and  by  a  margin  of  four 
to  three  the  council  voted  a  proficiency 
requirement  in  one  foreign  language 
for  all  students  in  Program  I. 
English  Composition.  Because  a  stu- 
dent must  be  able  to  express  himself 
clearly  to  succeed  in  college  work,  we 
urged  a  proficiency  requirement  in  En- 
glish composition.  Students  who  did 
not  demonstrate  sufficient  proficiency 
would  take  a  one-semester  course  in 
English  composition  in  their  first  semes- 
ter. 

C.  Learning  Experience 
This  requirement  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  important  in  the  new  curriculum, 
and  the  one  which  distinguishes  this 
curriculum  from  those  of  other  major 
universities  in  the  country.  We  main- 
tained that  one  kind  of  learning  takes 
place  in  a  lecture,  another  kind  in  a 
seminar  or  tutorial.  Both  seminars  and 
lectures  have  their  place  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  both  should  have  their  place 
in  the  experience  of  a  student.*  The 
requirement  in  Learning  Experience 
states  that  each  student  throughout  his 
time  at  the  University  must  have  a  spec- 
ified number  of  seminar,  preceptorial, 
tutorial,  or  discussion  section  experi- 
ences in  which  he  comes  in  close  con- 
tact with  a  faculty  member  so  that  he 
may  gain  from  the  maturity  and  wisdom 
of  his  teachers  and  observe  at  first  hand 
how  experienced  minds  approach  prob- 
lems. At  a  time  in  which  students  all 
over  the  country  are  asking  for  the  op- 
portunity for  dialogue  with  their  teach- 
ers, in  establishing  this  requirement  the 
faculty  of  Duke  has  said  that  every  stu- 
dent must  have  a  substantial  amount  of 
study  in  a  small  group  in  which  he  can 
have  his  ideas  directly  criticized  by  his 

*  Responses  in  the  alumni  questionnaire 
indicated  that  less  than  half  of  our  grad- 
uates since  1955  had  ever  had  even  one 
seminar  or  tutorial  while  at  Duke.  Of 
those  who  did,  however,  a  substantial 
majority  indicated  that  they  found  such 
classes  more  valuable  than  lecture  classes, 
or  than  classes  of  lectures  mixed  with  dis- 
cussion. 


peers  and  his  professors,  can  contribute 
directly  to  the  education  of  his  fellow 
students,  and  can  develop  responsibility 
as  he  takes  a  position  and  defends  his 
views. 

Thus,  every  student  is  required  to 
have  in  his  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  some  experience  in  a  seminar, 
preceptorial,  discussion  section,  or  tuto- 
rial. The  enrollment  in  these  classes 
ranges  from  one  to  a  maximum  of 
fifteen  students.  A  seminar  is  an  inde- 
pendent course  of  small  enrollment;  a 
tutorial  is  a  meeting  between  an  in- 
structor and  several  students  which 
might  be  an  independent  course,  or 
might  be  attached  to  another  course;  a 
preceptorial  is  a  discussion  group  led 
by  an  instructor  and  consisting  of  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  do  additional  study 
beyond  that  required  for  the  regular 
course  to  which  the  preceptorial  is  at- 
tached; a  discussion  section  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  a  regular  course  that  in- 
cludes a  large  lecture.  In  all  these 
groups,  the  student  will  engage  in  dis- 
cussion, develop  skills,  refine  his  judg- 
ment, and  have  his  ideas  challenged. 

In  establishing  this  requirement,  Duke 
is  looking  back  to  centuries  of  human- 
istic education  as  practiced  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  where  a  student  learns 
to  think  under  stress  and  to  undergo 
rigorous  direct  challenge  by  his  teach- 
ers; it  is  also  leading  American  univer- 
sities by  saying  that  this  experience  is 
essential  to  someone  preparing  for  life- 
long education.  Under  the  new  curri- 
culum the  student  will  look  less  to  the 
time  that  he  is  spending  in  class  listen- 
ing to  professors,  and  more  to  himself 
and  what  he  is  able  to  bring  to  class, 
as  the  basis  for  his  education.  The  op- 
portunities for  independent  study  af- 
forded to  all  students  by  this  curriculum 
exceed  those  available  even  to  honor 
students  at  most  universities.  When 
students  in  other  universities  are  com- 
plaining of  being  no  more  than  IBM 
numbers,  Duke  University  has  guaran- 
teed that  no  student  can  idly  pass 
through  the  University  on  the  back  row, 
an  anonymous  and  shady  figure  appear- 
ing only  in  a  grade  book. 

We  felt  that  a  student  should  become 
increasingly  responsible  for  his  own 
education  as  he  proceeded  toward  grad- 
uation.    With   experience   in    introduc- 


Program  I 


The  normal  academic  load  of  a  student  is  four  courses 
per  semester;  thirty-two  semester-courses  are  re- 
quired for  graduation. 

A.  Distributional  Requirements:  Subject- 
Matter 

A  student  must  pass  courses  in  each  of  three 
divisions:  social  sciences,  natural  sciences  and 
mathematics,  and  humanities. 

1 .  A  student  will  pass  the  number  of  courses  in 
the  division  of  his  concentration  required  by 
the  department  in  which  he  concentrates. 

2.  A  student  will  pass  at  least  four  semester-courses 
in  a  second  division,  at  least  two  of  these  at 
the  advanced  level. 

3.  A  student  will  pass  at  least  two  semester-courses 
in  a  third  division. 

B.  Skills 

1 .  All  students  are  required  either  to  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  write  good  English  or  to  pass  a 
one-semester  course  in  English  composition, 
which  they  should  take  in  their  first  semester. 

2.  Skill  in  Foreign  Language. 

All  students  are  required  to  demonstrate  or  to 
attain  proficiency  in  foreign  language  equiva- 
lent to  that  achieved  by  completing  the  second 
college  year  of  that  language.  Students  are 
urged  to  develop  this  proficiency  before  arriv- 
ing at  the  University. 

C.  Learning  Experience 

The  student  is  required  to  have  the  following 
varieties  of  learning  experience: 


D. 


1.  Freshman  Year. 

i.  A  seminar  in  one  semester, 

or 
ii.  Two    preceptorials,    discussion    sections,    or 
tutorials  during  this  year. 

2.  Sophomore  Year. 

The  same  requirements  as  in  the  freshman  year. 
(The  classes  entering  in  1969-1971  need  satisfy 
the  requirement  in  either  the  freshman  or 
sophomore  years,  not  both.) 

3.  Junior  and  Senior  Years. 

i.  A  combination  of  seminars  or  independent 
study  with  credit  equal  tj  at  least  two  courses, 
or 
ii.  A  thesis  or  an  independent  project  at  some 
time   during   the   student's   junior   or  senior 
years  for  which  he  would  receive  credit  for 
two  courses. 
Concentration 

1 .  Major. 

A  major  consists  of  five  to  ten  courses  in  one 
department  above  the  introductory  level.   More 
intensive  major  programs   may  be  offered  for 
the  student's  election; 
or 

2.  Interdepartmental  Concentration. 
Interdepartmental  concentration  consists  of  at 
least  three  courses  beyond  the  introductory  level 
in  each  of  two  or  more  departments. 

Advanced  Work 

A  student  must  pass  at  least  twelve  semester- 
courses  at  an  advanced  level. 


tory  seminars  or  other  discussion  groups 
in  his  first  two  years,  he  should  have 
developed  the  verbal  and  mental  skills 
to  allow  him  to  contribute  to  advanced 
seminars  in  his  junior  and  senior  y3ars, 
or  to  undertake  independent  work. 
Therefore,  a  student  during  his  last  two 
years  will  be  required  to  take  some 
combination  of  seminars  or  indepen- 
dent study  totalling  at  least  two  courses, 
or  to  write  a  thesis  for  which  he  would 
receive  credit  for  two  courses.  Faculty 
members  at  Princeton,  where  a  senior 
thesis  is  required  of  all  students  and 
counts  as  two  of  the  student's  eight 
semester-courses  in  his  last  year,  con- 
sistently  stress   that   in   their   view   the 


senior  thesis  or  independent  project  is 
the  most  important  single  part  of 
Princeton's  undergraduate  education. 
They  further  point  out  that  the  seem- 
ingly "average"  student  often  profits 
most  from  this  experience,  and  often 
produces  exceptional  results. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  areas  of  Program 
I  do  not  warrant  detailed  discussion 
here.  They  concern  the  number  of 
courses  students  must  take  in  their 
major,  or  field  of  concentration,  and  the 
amount  of  work  that  must  be  taken  at 
an  advanced,  rather  than  an  introduc- 
tory level  [see  the  table,  "Program  I," 
on  this  page  for  the  complete  program 
passed  by  the  council]. 


OUR  third  proposal  con- 
cerned Program  II.  While 
we  believed  that  most  stu- 
dents would  need  the  basic 
structure  supplied  by  Program  I,  the 
student  of  unusual  interests  or  talents 
should  have  the  opportunity  in  Program 
II  to  plan  his  own  curriculum,  with  the 
assistance  and  approval  of  the  faculty 
in  his  area  of  concentration,  free  of  all 
requirements  specified  under  Program  I. 
In  most  instances,  a  student  will  apply 
for  entry  into  Program  II  to  a  particular 
department  in  which  he  wishes  to  major; 
occasionally  he  will  plan  an  interdepart- 
mental program  that  will  require  the 
approval  of  several  departments,  though 


the  student's  principal  adviser  remains 
within  one  department.  In  Program  II, 
the  student  essentially  plans  a  course  of 
study  designed  specifically  for  his  needs. 
The  departments  are  granted  a  large 
degree  of  autonomy;  they  set  their  own 
standards  for  admission  into  the  pro- 
gram, and  accept  those  applicants  they 
wish.  The  program  offers  advantages  to 
some  students  who  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  achieving  their  goals  even  with- 
in the  few  restrictions  in  Program  I. 
While  students  in  Program  II  need 
thirty-two  courses  passed  for  gradua- 
tion, they  may  more  easily  than  stu- 
dents in  Program  I  spend,  for  example, 
a  full  year  in  independent  study  for 
which  they  might  receive  credit  for 
eight  courses.  Or  they  might  study 
government  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
engage  in  a  special  Work-Study  pro- 
gram requiring  time  to  be  spent  off- 
campus.  Or  they  might  plan  to  spend 
some  time  in  foreign  residence  even  if 
their  major  field  is  not  foreign  lan- 
guage. A  student  in  Program  II  might 
combine,  for  example,  a  major  in  phy- 
sics with  a  number  of  courses  in  crea- 
tive writing  if  he  were  interested  in 
writing  for  popular  scientific  journals. 
Still  another  student  might  wish  to  go 
into  city  planning  after  graduation,  and 
he  might  be  well  advised  to  concentrate 
heavily  in  sociology,  political  science, 
and  economics,  with  perhaps  some  study 
of  art  and  architecture  in  addition. 

A  student  might  arrive  at  Duke  hav- 
ing lived  for  two  years  in  Spain,  where 
he  developed  considerable  facility  in 
Spanish.  Perhaps  he  is  intent  on  doing 
graduate  study  in  Hispanic  literature 
and  culture.  If  he  were  accepted  by  the 
department  of  Romance  languages  for 
Program  II,  he  might  be  advised  as  a 
freshman  to  begin  college  Latin,  if  he 
had  had  none,  to  take  an  advanced 
tutorial  in  Spanish  literature,  to  improve 
his  French,  and  to  broaden  his  aware- 
ness of  European  history.  In  his  next 
year  he  might  wish  to  take  courses  in 
Spanish  history,  while  beginning  the 
study  of  psychology  as  he  went  more 
deeply  into  the  study  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture. Perhaps  he  would  spend  his  junior 
year  in  Latin  America,  and  return  in 
his  senior  year  to  do  entirely  indepen- 
dent work.  The  point  is  that  in  Pro- 
gram II  the  student  and  his  adviser 
have  the  opportunity  to  look  at  the  re- 


sources of  the  University  and  those 
outside  it,  to  evaluate  the  courses  and 
opportunities  for  independent  work 
open  to  student,  and  to  allow  the  stu- 
dent the  exciting  possibility  of  shaping 
his  own  educational  future  rather  than 
living  from  day  to  day  or  semester  to 
semester. 

THE  fourth  proposal  was  in 
reality  no  more  than  a  state- 
ment of  intent.  It  suggested 
that  in  future  the  University 
develop  special  curricular  programs 
that  need  not  apply  to  all  students,  but 
which  might  satisfy  part  or  all  of  a  stu- 
dent's degree  requirements.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Meiklejohn  program  devel- 
oped at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
the  1920's  has  been  revived  and  slightly 
altered  at  Berkeley  today.  In  this  pro- 
gram, students  spend  their  first  semester 
studying  aspects  of  Periclean  Athens, 
its  literature,  philosophy,  history,  and 
art,  from  a  variety  of  viewpoints — 
sociological,  anthropological,  and  hu- 
manistic. 

At  certain  universities,  such  as  Flor- 
ida State,  students  who  happen  to 
register  for  the  same  courses,  not  neces- 
sarily part  of  a  core  curriculum,  are 
sometimes  sectioned  together  so  that 
within  a  large  university  there  are  small 
units  of  students  sharing  common  aca- 
demic experiences  but  bringing  to  them 
diverse  backgrounds  and  disciplinary 
orientations.  As  our  University  grows, 
some  students  may  wish  the  opportu- 
nity to  share  certain  courses  of  study 
with  other  students  of  similar  interests. 
If  plans  are  developed  for  common  cur- 
ricula to  be  shared  by  those  students 
wishing  such  courses  of  study,  we  see 
them  as  natural  possibilities  for  a  third 
program  through  which  students  might 
proceed  toward  a  degree. 

MOST  of  the  other  proposals 
are  of  less  importance. 
In  our  fifth  proposal  we 
altered  the  requirements 
for  academic  distinction  so  that  this 
particular  honor  (not  to  be  confused 
with  graduation  honors  such  as  magna 
cum  laude  and  summa  cum  laude) 
more  clearly  reflected  the  departmental 
distinction  it  was  intended  to  represent. 
Because  almost  all  study  after  leav- 
ing the  University  is  likely  to  be  "inde- 


pendent," we  considered  that  the  Uni- 
versity should  develop  a  student's  habits 
of  individual  pursuit  of  knowledge 
early.  We  thought  that  some  students 
might  profit  from  a  full  year  spent  on 
a  single  project.  Passage  of  the  sixth 
proposal  will  give  the  student  free- 
dom, with  faculty  approval,  to  engage 
in  as  much  independent  study  as  he 
wishes.  (Formerly,  students  were 
limited  to  independent  study  in  their 
junior  and  senior  years,  and  normally 
could  take  only  one  course  per  semes- 
ter.) 

A  curriculum  with  fewer  standard  re- 
quirements requires  better  advising.  An 
improved  advising  system  was  sug- 
gested jointly  by  the  Sub-committee  on 
Curriculum  and  the  Supervisory  Com- 
mittee on  Advising.  Although  the  de- 
tails of  the  program  are  yet  to  be 
worked  out,  freshmen  will  be  assigned 
to  faculty  advisors  who  will  be  assisted 
by  house  masters  and  dormitory  coun- 
selors. They  will  retain  these  faculty 
advisors  until  they  declare  a  major, 
when  the  department  becomes  respon- 
sible for  the  major  program.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  seventh  proposal,  no  student 
will  be  allowed  to  register  without  hav- 
ing the  signature  of  his  faculty  advisor 
approving  his  course  of  study. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  proposals, 
requirements  for  continuation  and  grad- 
uation were  redefined.  At  present,  a 
student's  continuation  in  the  Univer- 
sity is  dependent  upon  his  achievement 
of  a  certain  grade-point  average  in  each 
semester,  and  by  the  end  of  each  of 
his  academic  years.  Because  F's  count 
against  a  student  and  because  a  student 
must  maintain  a  certain  quality  point 
ratio  to  continue  or  graduate,  he  can 
accumulate  an  early  deficit  that  he 
must  work  to  overcome  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  university  career. 
Twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  students  who 
entered  with  the  Class  of  1967  did  not 
graduate  on  time.  A  majority  of  those 
who  dropped  out,  transferred,  or  were 
delayed,  failed  to  do  adequate  work  be- 
cause of  immaturity,  not  academic  in- 
ability. Students  often  began  their 
third  year  of  work  without  a  realistic 
chance  of  graduation.  The  old  system, 
with  its  quality  point  ratios,  penalized 
the  student  who  started  out  poorly  and 
accumulated  a  deficit,  even  if  he  then 
matured,  overcame  an  early  weakness, 
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and  did  passing  work.  Because  F's 
were  forever  averaged  into  the  student's 
quality  point  ratio,  his  initial  deficit 
ever  remained  with  him. 

The  new  curriculum  alters  this.  It 
indicates  that  graduation  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  achievement. 
What  a  student  achieves  should  enable 
him  to  graduate,  while  what  he  was 
unable  to  achieve  should  not  prevent 
his  graduation.  Graduation  is  therefore 
defined  simply  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  courses  passed  in  an  approved  cur- 
riculum. At  the  same  time,  since  the 
student's  transcript  is  a  more  accurate 
record  if  it  indicates  what  a  student 
attempted  as  well  as  what  he  achieved, 
failing  marks  will  appear  on  the  tran- 
script, though  they  will  not  count 
against  the  student's  graduation. 

Dismissal  from  the  University,  since 
quality  point  ratios  are  no  longer  to  be 
used  for  anything  except  academic 
honors,  becomes  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  courses  that  a  student  fails, 
rather  than  upon  a  numerical  ratio. 

Proposal  ten  concerned  physical  edu- 
cation, a  topic  that  elicited  extended 
discussion.  The  old  curriculum  re- 
quired (a)  that  all  students  take  two 
years  of  courses  in  physical  educa- 
tion, (b)  that  these  courses  be  graded 
and  computed  in  the  student's  academic 
average,  and  (c)  that  the  courses  carry 
regular  academic  credit  toward  gradua- 
tion. 

Attitudes  toward  physical  education 
varied  greatly  in  the  council  and  the 
committee.  Some  faculty,  including 
members  of  the  departments  of  physical 
education,  argued  for  retention  of  the 
status  quo.  They  considered  the  main- 
tenance of  health  and  fitness  essential  to 
the  survival  of  our  nation  but  felt  that 
most  high  school  training  in  physical 
education  is  decidedly  inferior.  The 
Duke  programs,  they  argued,  have  much 
to  commend  them,  and  two  years  are 
necessary  for  college  students  to  devel- 
op proper  health  habits.  Further,  were 
there  to  be  no  requirement,  the  students 
who  most  need  physical  activity  would 
be  least  likely  to  get  it. 

Those  most  opposed  to  this  view 
held  that  physical  education  is  not  an 
academic  course,  and  therefore  should 
not  receive  an  academic  grade,  nor 
should  it  be  considered  an  academic 
requirement    for    graduation.     Gradua- 


tion should  be  dependent  on  academic, 
not  non-academic  matters.  This  group 
argued  that  since  the  University  does 
not  consider  ability  to  succeed  in  physi- 
cal education  when  selecting  its  students, 
it  is  inconsistent  to  require  success  in 
these  courses  for  graduation.  As  the  Uni- 
versity does  not  regulate  a  student's 
habits  in  smoking,  drinking,  and  sleep- 
ing, all  of  which  affect  his  health  and 
physical  condition,  it  should  not  require 
his  participation  in  physical  activity.  Al- 
though courses  in  physical  education 
may  provide  not  only  physical  condi- 
tioning but  an  introduction  to  new 
sports  and  skills,  physical  education  is 
not  distinctive  in  this  regard.  Presum- 
ably all  courses  in  the  University  might 
introduce  one  to  new  areas  of  interest 
and  might  develop  new  skills.  This 
group  particularly  stressed  that  if  there 
is  to  be  a  new  requirement,  it  should  bz 
in  physical  activity,  not  physical  educa- 
tion. The  important  matter  is  not  that 
the  student  take  a  course,  or  even  that 
he  develop  a  high  level  of  proficiency, 
but  that  he  engage  in  conditioning  to 
keep  him  fit. 

From  these  extremes,  the  compro- 
mise which  resulted  was  a  two-year  re- 
quirement in  physical  activity.  The 
requirement  is  to  be  met  either  by 
satisfactory  completion  of  two  years  of 
the  appropriate  physical  education 
courses  or  by  an  alternate  form  of 
physical  activity  (such  as  intramurals 
or  a  student's  own  program  of  calis- 
thenics) approved  by  the  appropriate 
physical  education  department.  The 
student  receives  letter  grades  for  physi- 
cal education  courses,  but  these  do  not 
count  among  those  grades  affecting  con- 
tinuation, graduation,  or  honors,  nor  do 
physical  activities  count  among  the 
thirty-two  courses  needed  for  gradua- 
tion. 

Whether  the  new  requirement  in  phys- 
ical activity  will  prove  to  be  an  um- 
brella or  a  roof  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  eleventh  and  last  proposal 
concerned  military  training  programs 
(R.O.T.C.).  Because  professional  mili- 
tary training  is  ancillary  to  the  primary 
function  of  a  college  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  and  since  many  of  the  courses 
in  military  science  would  not  be  offered 
as  part  of  the  liberal  arts  curriculum 
were  Duke  not  to  have  the  R.O.T.C. 
programs,  a  student  electing  to  be  an 


officer  assumes  responsibility  beyond 
that  assumed  by  other  students.  There- 
fore, no  more  than  four  courses  in  mili- 
tary science  will  count  toward  gradua- 
tion; if  the  student  needs  more  courses 
than  that,  they  are  to  be  taken  in  addi- 
tion to  the  normal  thirty-two  courses. 

THESE,  then,  are  the  final 
proposals  as  passed  by  the 
Undergraduate  Faculty  Coun- 
cil almost  unanimously.  Taken 
together,  they  form  a  coherent,  logical, 
and  imaginative  approach  to  under- 
graduate education.  Students  are  of- 
fered a  variety  of  learning  experiences: 
a  wide  variety  of  subject  matters  from 
which  they  may  choose,  a  wide  variety 
of  class  formats  in  which  to  gain  ex- 
perience, and  wide  latitude  in  the 
amount  of  independent  study  in  which 
they  may  engage.  It  is  a  curriculum 
which  takes  advantage  of  Duke's  assets. 
Our  bulletins  and  brochures  advertise  a 
student-teacher  ratio  of  about  seven  to 
one.  This  estimate  is  rather  generous, 
and  evidently  includes  the  faculty  of  the 
professional  schools,  but  in  any  case, 
the  ratio  at  Duke  is  clearly  closer  than 
at  state  institutions.  How  can  a  univer- 
sity like  Duke  justify  $2,000  per  year 
more  than  a  state  institution?  Not  the 
architecture  alone,  nor  the  beauty  of 
our  campus,  nor  the  high  caliber  of  our 
students,  nor  the  quality  of  our  faculty 
can  justify  to  most  students  and  their 
parents  the  additional  expenditure  re- 
quired. If  private  universities  are  to 
continue  to  exist,  they  shall  have  to 
offer  private  instruction. 


Robert  Krueger  was  director  of  cur- 
riculum review  at  Duke  during  1967- 
68  and  had  a  major  role  in  the  shaping 
of  the  new  curriculum.  Since  coming 
to  Duke  in  1961,  he  also  has  served  on 
numerous  other  University  committees 
involved  with  undergraduate  life.  A 
native  of  Texas,  he  did  his  undergrad- 
uate work  at  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity, received  his  master's  at  Duke, 
then  took  a  Diploma  in  English  Studies 
at  the  University  of  Nottingham.  He 
later  received  the  B.Litt.  and  D.Phil, 
at  Oxford.  During  the  four  years  that 
he  studied  abroad,  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  over  most  of  Western 
Europe.  His  research  interest  has  been 
in  Renaissance  English  literature. 


What 

Will  the  Curriculum 

Do  at  Duke 


IN  SPITE  OF  campus-wide  enthusiasm 
over  the  new  curriculum,  no  one  is 
saying  that  it  will  prove  the  panacea  for 
all  academic  ills.  It  is  only  now  emerg- 
ing from  paper  form — still  un-cata- 
logued,  un-departmentalized,  neither 
student  tested  nor  faculty  tried.  Prob- 
lems will  arise  which  have  not  even 
been  considered. 

"Weaknesses  aren't  apparent  now," 
Dr.  Harold  Parker,  a  key  member  of 
the  Sub-committee  on  Curriculum  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  1961,  ex- 
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plained.  "The  test  will  be  three  or  four 
years  from  now,"  when  the  majority  of 
liberal  arts  undergraduates  are  operat- 
ing under  the  new  system. 

But  during  this  year  B.C.  (Before-the- 
New-Curriculum),  the  main  problem  is 
one  of  implementation.  Each  depart- 
ment is  currently  undergoing  its  own 
internal  evaluation,  rewriting  course  of- 
ferings, scheduling  smaller  classes  and 
seminars,  allocating  course  loads  among 
faculty,  and  trying  to  anticipate  the 
demands  which  the  new  curriculum  will 


make.  There  are  still  differences  of 
opinion  over  logistic  questions  such  as 
whether  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
courses  from  five  to  four  each  semester 
is  actually  going  to  free  enough  faculty 
time  to  provide  for  the  number  of  semi- 
nars, preceptorials,  and  tutorials  which 
should  be  offered  under  the  new  curri- 
culum. There  is  also  some  question  as 
to  whether  all  of  the  departments  in  the 
University  will  give  their  full  co-opera- 
tion to  executing  the  guide'ines  of  the 
curricular   reform,    especially   Program 


II.  However,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
faculty,  foot-dragging  will  be  harmful 
only  to  those  who  do  it.  As  one  mem- 
ber of  the  political  science  department 
said,  "If  a  department  doesn't  respond 
to  the  demands  of  the  curricu'um,  it 
will  suffer  a  loss  of  students  and  prob- 
ably faculty." 

In  addition  to  each  department's  co- 
operation, a  key  to  the  success  of  the 
new  curriculum  lies  with  the  proposed 
system  of  advising.  Most  of  the  faculty 
in  the  Undergraduate  Facu'tv  Council 
view  the  present  system  just  as  one  pro- 
fessor who  said,  "The  whole  system  of 
advising  is  almost  offensive  to  human 
reason — merely  signing  cards." 

The  Supervisory  Committee  for  the 
Faculty  Advisory  System,  headed  by 
Dr.  Richard  White,  chairman  of  the 
botany  department,  worked  a'l  last  year 
on  a  proposal  which,  once  imD'emented, 
should  aid  students  in  achieving  the 
goals  of  the  new  curriculum  by  helping 
them  make  appropriate  educational 
plans  in  the  first  year  of  co'lete.  Forty- 
five  Faculty  Fellows  (twentv-fivs  for 
West  and  twenty  for  East)  will  each  be 
associated  with  a  freshman  house  or 
cross-sectional  domitorv  to  provide  year- 
long guidance  and  information  to  stu- 
dents about  courses,  vocational  possi- 
bilities, and  professional  aids. 


"We  hope  advising  will  be  more  than 
simply:  'these  four  courses  and  these 
four  make  a  good  year',"  Dr.  White 
said. 

The  committee  hopes  that  the  Fellows 
will  form  a  close  association,  be  it  so- 
cial or  informally  educational,  with  the 
group  of  twenty-seven  students  they 
advise.  The  Fellows  will  be  available 
in  the  living  groups  during  Freshmen 
Week  and  the  weeks  preceding  each 
registration,  and  will  have  regularly 
scheduled  office  hours  for  consu'tation 
with  students.  They  will  work  closely 
with  deans  and  other  counseling  ser- 
vices, such  as  mental  health,  house 
counselors,  house  masters,  and  the  Uni- 
versity Counseling  Services,  and  will 
make  known  to  the  freshmen  or  sopho- 
mores in  their  groups,  through  expanded 
publications,  services  available. 

An  honorarium  will  be  given  to  the 
Faculty  Fellows,  who  will  be  selected 
from  a  group  of  interested  faculty  vol- 
unteers. The  committee  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  White,  is  occupied  with 
"getting  the  right  people  in  the  right 
places."  Ideally,  the  committee  would 
like  to  achieve  an  "interdisciplinary 
quadrangle"  effect  with  Fellows  from 
the  social  sciences,  natural  sciences  and 
mathematics,  and  humanities  available 
in  each  living  group. 


As  in  any  piece  of  legislation,  and 
this  was  a  major  one  for  Duke  Uni- 
versity, compromises  were  made.  But 
no  one  is  any  longer  really  quibbling 
about  the  parts  of  the  proposal  which 
did  not  pass — such  things  as  abolishing 
the  foreign  language  requirement  and 
the  physical  education  requirement.  The 
Sub-committee  on  Curriculum  and  the 
majority  of  the  Undergraduate  Faculty 
Council  were  too  pleased  with  what 
had  been  accomplished  during  a  year 
of  constant  meetings,  reports,  surveys, 
and  studies.  As  one  member  of  the 
committee,  Dr.  Irving  Alexander,  said, 
"Change  is  always  difficult,  but  the 
Undergraduate  Faculty  Council  rose  to 
the  occasion  and  participated  in  intel- 
lectual debate  and  serious  discussion 
for  seven  weeks." 

Frederick  Joerg,  assistant  dean  of 
arts  and  sciences,  also  gives  credit  for 
the  passage  of  the  new  curriculum  to  a 
number  of  ad  hoc  committees  which 
examined  special  problem  areas  for 
which  the  committee  as  a  who'e  did  not 
have  time,  and  served  as  a  liaison  with 
the  central  committee.  The  central 
committee  members  made  progress  re- 
ports to  any  department's  faculty  who 
requested  it,  and  each  member  "made 
it  his  business  to  talk  with  other 
faculty."    Nearly  all  the  faculty  "had  a 
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stake  in  the  new  curriculum,"  Dean 
Joerg  said. 

Even  from  individuals  outside  the 
University  community,  those  with  no 
"stake"  in  the  new  curriculum,  the  re- 
sponse has  been  overwhelmingly  favor- 
able. "It's  had  an  exciting  effect,  espec- 
ially on  non-Duke  people,"  Bob  Ballan- 
tyne,  director  of  admissions,  said.  "It 
reflects  the  attitude  that  Duke  is  willing 
to  sit  down  and  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
times,  the  needs  of  education,  and  the 
changing  student  population.  The  new 
curriculum  suggests  to  prospective  stu- 
dents and  parents  that  a  major  uni- 
versity went  through  the  agony  of  self- 
examination." 

In  the  curriculum's  initial,  brief,  pub- 
lic exposure  it  has  been  especially  well 
received  by  high  school  guidance  coun- 
selors and  students  from  schools  like 
Evanston  Township  in  Illinois,  which 
have  programs  that  offer  a  great  deal 
of  flexibility  and  advanced,  independent 
work.  "The  new  curriculum  is  especial- 
ly attractive  to  students  with  advanced 
placement  test  scores,"  Dr.  Ballantyne 
said.  "One-half  to  one-third  of  our 
freshmen  now  have  already  done  col- 
lege level  work  in  high  school."  Under 
the  new  curriculum  they  will  not  be 
saddled  with  the  numerous  required  in- 
troductory courses  which  most  Duke 
freshmen  were  faced  with  in  the  past, 
and  they  can  easily  "test  out  of"  work 
which  is  elementary  for  them. 

Asked  if  admissions  standards  will 
change  because  of  the  new  curriculum. 
Dr.  Ballantyne  said  that  "the  standards 
are  set  by  those  who  apply."  However, 
the  story  is  already  going  the  rounds 
about  the  son  of  a  UNC  professor  who 
after  reading  about  the  new  curriculum 
in  a  University  bulletin,  "Information 
for  Prospective  Students,"  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  Duke. 

The  new  curriculum  is  viewed  by 
some  students  and  faculty  as  the  first 
major  step  in  changing  the  educational 
process  at  Duke.  Dr.  Haro'd  Parker, 
the  committee  member  longest  involved 
in  curricular  changes,  perhaps  has  the 
most  expansive  view  of  what  the  cur- 
ricular reform  may  hold  for  Duke: 

"The  curriculum  opens  an  opportun- 
ity and  has  to  be  filled.  It  may  stimu- 
late programs  and  become  an  oppor- 
tunity for  institutional  growth.  It  is  a 
thrust  for  the  future — the  title  itself. 
Varieties  of  Learning  Experience,  opens 
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up  vistas.  It's  the  opportunity  to  realize 
a  vision,"  Dr.  Parker  says. 

But  what  is  the  vision?  Probably  the 
educational  vision  differs  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  academic  community,  and 
this  "difference  in  vision"  is  what  makes 
Duke's  new  curriculum  so  exciting  in 
educational  circles.  The  curriculum 
committee  created  program  guidelines 
tailor-made  for  a  variety  of  visions. 

Under  Program  I.  a  student  has  a 
choice  of  three  essentially  different 
types  of  education — a  broad,  general 
education;  a  customary  major;  or  in- 
terdisciplinary study.  A  student  with 
unusual  interests  or  talents,  accepted 
into  Program  II,  can  plot  his  courses, 
free  of  all  requirements,  toward  a  highly 
specialized,  professional  goal.  Of  the 
greatest  significance  in  both  programs  is 
the  assurance  that  all  students  will  have 
almost  unlimited  opportunities  for  in- 
dependent study  and  small  group  learn- 
ing situations. 

The  "visions"  of  the  curriculum's 
possibilities  vary  from  merely  the  bene- 
fits accrued  from  smaller  classes  to  a 
wholly  different  attitude  toward  the 
leaning  experience. 

Bob  Ballantyne  feels,  "If  nothing  else 
changes  but  the  requirements  and  the 
introduction  at  the  freshmen  level  of 
small  groups  and  the  opportunity 
through  advising  for  students  to  know 
faculty,  then  we'll  have  made  a  major 
improvement." 

Dr.  Parker,  however,  looks  at  Duke's 
new  curriculum  historically  as  part  of 
an  educational  "up  swing,"  and  feels 
that  it  is  possible  in  American  educa- 
tion "for  an  undergraduate  col'ege  to 
transform  itself  within  five  years;  and 
once  it  reaches  this  "plateau"  to  operate 
easier,  more  effectively,  more  economi- 
cally." 

For  Dr.  Samuel  Cook,  director  of 
undergraduate  studies  in  political  sci- 
ence, the  new  curriculum  is  "an  exciting 
enterprise"  which  "recognizes  that 
Duke's  good  students  should  be  stimu- 
lated to  make  better  use  of  their  talents 
and  possibilities." 

According  to  Dr.  Cook,  too  much 
attention  in  the  past  has  been  placed 
on  graduate  education.  "If  the  students 
depended  on  the  quality  of  teaching, 
they  just  wouldn't  make  it.  In  the  new 
curriculum  we've  formalized  it  and 
made  it  easier  for  students  to  educate 
themselves." 


Dr.  Cook's  vision  of  the  new  cur- 
riculum encompasses  a  deeper  student- 
faculty  relationship,  and  one  which  he 
feels  should  improve  the  climate  of  the 
University.  In  his  opinion,  the  restless- 
ness which  characterizes  many  of  the 
nation's  college  students  is  caused  by 
the  "distance  between  students  and  fac- 
ulty— institutional  impersonalization." 

"Faculty  neglect  causes  a  quest  for 
identity  in  the  educational  process.  The 
hunger  that  students  have  for  contact 
with  their  professors  was  dramatically 
illustrated  to  me  last  year  when  students 
apologized  for  'disturbing'  me  during 
office  hours." 

"Students  want  to  bs  recognized  as 
persons  and  participants,  not  merely 
recipients  of  knowledge,"  Dr.  Cook 
says. 

Dr.  Parker  thinks  that  this  student- 
faculty  contact  is  more  feasible  now. 
"The  young  faculty  are  interested  in 
the  'authentic  life';  they  don't  want  to  be 
in  the  research  rat  race,  but  are  in- 
terested in  teaching  and  students." 

"In  the  past,  we  have  'undergrad- 
uated'  our  students;  killed  their  spirits 
with  uniform  requirements.  If  the  facul- 
ty responds,  they  can  get  any  type  of 
undergraduate  faculty  they  want,"  Dr. 
Parker  feels. 

And  students  hope  that  the  facultv 
will  respond.  They  praise  the  required 
varieties  of  learning  situations  (semi- 
nars or  preceptorials,  discussion  sec- 
tions or  tutorials  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years,  intensified  in  the 
junior  and  senior  years  to  equal  half 
of  a  semester  course  load)  "which  allow 
you  to  really  communicate  with  pro- 
fessors rather  than  sit  and  take  notes." 

Bob  Creamer,  a  senior  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  United  Christian  Move- 
ment on  campus  and  heading  after 
graduation  for  a  doctorate  in  political 
science,  cautioned  against  what  he 
termed  the  "mediocre  route"  of  thirty 
or  forty  students  in  a  class  trying  to 
have  a  lecture-discussion  tvrje  of  class. 
"You're  not  utilizing  the  best  of  your 
teachers  in  the  best  ways." 

Creamer  looks  upon  the  concentra- 
tion of  four  courses  as  the  most  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  reform.  "This  is  going 
to  allow  individuals  to  look  at  subjects 
in  depth,  whereas  under  the  old  system 
Duke  taught  you  how  to  write  a  lot  of 
bad  papers." 

Survey  courses,  according  to  Cream- 


er,  do  little  for  any  real  understanding, 
"they  tend  to  isolate  your  knowledge, 
compartmentalize  your  understanding." 

"However,  under  the  new  curriculum, 
if  you  go  into  economics  in  depth  then 
it  can  be  integrated  with  other  dis- 
ciplines, political  science,  history,  sociol- 
ogy, especially  if  it  is  studied  with  a 
problem-oriented  approach,  rather  than 
by  rote  learning." 

Charles  Williams,  chairman  of  the 
Men's  Judicial  Board,  expressed  the 
same  idea.  "There  must  be  a  complete 
change  in  the  way  you  present  courses. 
You  can't  use  the  former  methods  of 
testing  and  lecturing  ...  the  new  cur- 
riculum is  going  to  require  a  radical  ad- 
justment on  the  part  of  the  faculty." 

"In  the  past,"  one  student  said, 
"Duke  has  been  a  hell  for  genuises. 
The  rigid  requirements  have  stifled 
creativity,  and  the  hour-test  orientation 
of  many  professors  has  curtailed  any 
originality  on  the  part  of  students.  To 
be  a  major  university,  we've  had  a  small 
number  of  'creative'  people — nothing 
comparable  to  Vanderbilt's  Agrarians." 


Other  possible  consequences  of  the 
new  curriculum  include  the  elimination 
of  "playing  the  academic  game,"  accord- 
ing to  Bob  Creamer.  Dean  Jorge  re- 
iterated this  when  he  said,  "It  won't  be 
stylish  to  be  a  sluggard." 

The  curriculum  is  expected  to  gen- 
erate changes  in  the  residential  system. 
In  Dr.  Cook's  opinion,  the  new  cur- 
riculum is  the  first  step  toward  a  "unity 
of  experience  here  at  Duke."  and  if 
some  changes  don't  occur  in  the  under- 
graduate life  style  then  "the  benefits  will 
be  militated." 

Students,  too,  feel  that  the  curriculum 
will  "generally  change  the  atmosphere." 
"Currently  you  get  a  fragmentation  be- 
tween social  and  academic  life.  I  would 
hope  that  eventually  we  could  set  up  a 
college  system  similar  to  Yale  with 
Faculty  Fellows  liberally  sprinkled 
through  the  groups.  What  we  need  is 
a  'wholeness'  of  college,"  Creamer  said. 

Another  student  expressed  a  similar 
displeasure  at  what  has  been  the  stand- 
ard "divorce  between  the  classroom  and 
the  bedroom."    "With  in-resident  learn- 


ing situations  you  could  really  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  tremendous  faculty  re- 
sources here;  hopefully,  the  new  cur- 
riculum is  going  to  stimulate  this  .  .  . 
more  living-learning  corridors  like  those 
on  East  in  foreign  languages,  mass 
media,  and  the  one-hour  credit  courses 
in  African  studies  being  offered  in  living 
groups  and  fraternity  sections  on  West 
this  semester." 

"You  can  get  a  Harvard  education 
by  going  beyond  the  curriculum,  by 
getting  to  know  the  faculty — we're  go- 
ing back  to  the  Greek  idea  of  'sitting  at 
the  feet  of  great  men'." 

"We  must  get  away  from  the  learning 
and  living  separation."  In  this  division 
"the  contact  with  the  faculty  has  not 
been  with  sufficient  frequency  to  stimu- 
late a  real  learning  experience,"  accord- 
ing to  Charles  Williams. 

This  problem  of  separation  between 
the  classroom  and  living  situations  has 
been  recognized  by  members  of  the 
University  community.  Dr.  Harold 
Strobel,  professor  of  chemistry,  heads 
the  Committee  to  Study  Student  Resi- 
dential Life,  and  the  committee's  report, 
expected  at  the  end  of  this  academic 
year,  is  anticipated  to  have  as  great  an 
impact  on  the  University  as  the  new 
curriculum. 

In  essence,  the  feeling  of  the  admini- 
strators, faculty,  and  students  who  have 
followed  the  progress  of  the  new  cur- 
riculum most  closely  is  one  of  optimism, 
coupled  with  a  view  toward  reforms  to 
come — some  tangible,  such  as  experi- 
mental residential  colleges  and  increased 
learning  corridors;  others  intangible, 
such  as  really  making  education  a  con- 
tinuing process,  a  "stance  toward  life." 
They  look  upon  the  curriculum  not  as 
intrinsically  revolutionary  but  as  evolu- 
tionary— the  curriculum  will  continue 
to  be  examined  and  changed;  they  do 
hope  that  the  new  curriculum  will  prove 
the  prime  revolutionary  tool  in  provid- 
ing a  flexible,  rational,  individual  edu- 
cation for  Duke  students.  Its  measure 
of  success  is  going  to  depend  upon  the 
departments'  willingness  to  embrace  the 
guidelines  set  forth  in  the  proposal,  the 
faculty's  ability  to  discover  suitable, 
educationally  exciting  teaching  meth- 
ods, and  the  students'  readiness  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  they  have  asked 
for  repeatedly  in  helping  to  chart  their 
own  educational  growth.  Everyone  at 
this  point  seems  willing  to  try. — C.  C.  J. 
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By  Douglas  M.  Knight,  President,  Duke  University 


ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  centers  of  hope 
in  today's  university  must  be  our  will- 
ingness to  live  in  the  critical  issues  of 
the  time  and  speak  to  them — not  as  one 
more  force,  one  more  pressure  group, 
but  in  ways  that  are  both  immediate 
and  enduring,  that  reach  beyond  party 
and  the  partisanship  of  the  day,  and  that 
belong,  as  a  result,  in  the  proper  orbit 
of  a  university. 

To  this  end,  I  want  to  discuss  a  few 
of  the  problems  and  patterns  of  action 
which  are  absolutely  central  to  our  uni- 
versity health  and  the  health  of  the 
country.  First,  I  think  that  we  need  to 
identify  the  real  nature  of  the  revolution 
in  which  we  all  live — more  complex 
than  any  kaleidoscope,  more  confusing, 
but  with  a  true  pattern,  as  I  now  see  it; 
second,  we  need  to  understand  the  im- 
pact of  this  revolution  on  each  of  us — 
not  only  on  those  of  us  who  live  at  the 
extremes  of  our  society  but  on  all  of  us 
in  between;  third,  we  need  to  under- 
stand what  the  nature,  place,  and  func- 
tion of  a  university  should  be,  if  it  is 
to  have  purposeful  life  in  a  time  of  con- 
fusion for  individuals  and  revolution 
for  society — and  not  just  American  so- 
ciety, of  course,  but  world  society. 

A  prime  example  of  my  concern  is 
the  persistent  hunger  for  reform  in 
American  life.  This  has  been  part  of  us 
since  we  began  our  life  in  this  continent, 
and  every  President  who  turned  to  it 
seriously  has  been  criticized  in  his  time 
and  made  a  hero  when  he  was  too  dead 
to  enjoy  it.  Men  as  different  as  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Wil- 
son, the  two  Roosevelts,  Mr.  Kennedy 
— and  by  your  leave,  Mr.  Truman,  Mr. 
Eisenhower,  and  Mr.  Johnson — have  all 
been  concerned  with  reform.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  countless  men  bur- 
dened with  power  who  have  cared  about 
it,  and  they  were  opposed — often  devi- 
ously— by  men  who  use  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent pattern  of  imagery  about  Ameri- 
can life.  These  men  want  to  set  up 
again  the  myth  of  the  original  republic 
— a  term  they  borrow  from  the  strife- 
torn  days  of  Rome,  whether  they  know 
it  or  not — and  they  attack  anything 
that  differs  from  their  particular  dream 
as  decline  and  fall.  The  real  opposition 
in  thought  about  reform  among  us  to- 
day, in  fact,  is  between  those  who  use 
the  image  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
those  who  (also  without  knowing  it,  for 
the  most  part)   use  the  far  more  au- 


thentic parrallels  of  the  Renaissance 
and  Reformation  to  try  to  understand 
the  anguish,  struggle,  and  creative  effort 
of  our  own  society. 

Now  the  republic  in  this  sense  is  no 
more  than  a  myth,  like  the  Utopian  and 
anarchist  myth  of  the  new  left,  though 
opposite  to  it  in  almost  every  detail. 
Those  who  speak  for  it  claim  that  every 
man  in  fact  has  equal  opportunity,  and 
that  if  he  turns  his  private,  unsupported 
energy  to  work,  the  good  society  will 
emerge,  without  benefit  of  national  con- 
sensus, let  alone  national  legislation  or 
national  concern.  It  is  a  myth  sup- 
ported by  some  who  are  afraid,  and 
some  who  already  have  it  made;  in 
either  case  they  want  to  be  left  alone, 
they  feel  that  anything  other  than  un- 
bridled personal  freedom  is  an  insult  to 
the  founding  fathers — who  for  the  most 
part,  I  am  afraid,  they  have  never  read. 
And  their  dream  is  nightmarishly  close 
at  its  heart  to  that  of  the  Utopian  an- 
archists— the  new  left  who  feel  that 
there  are  rats  in  the  barn,  and  who  re- 
joice at  the  chance  to  burn  it  down 
with  no  more  real  care  about  what  we 
must  build  than  the  reactionary  defend- 
ers of  the  republic  show  when  they 
brush  aside  the  true  questions  of  the 
day. 

The  great  tragedy  of  men  who  take 
these  extreme  positions  is  that  they  keep 
the  real  issues  and  voices  of  reform, 
renovation,  and  renaissance  from  being 
heard.  They  are  for  me  the  anti-civili- 
zation of  our  time;  both  will  burn  a 
building,  or  pervert  history,  or  lie  open- 
ly about  honest  motive  and  personal 
character;  and  if  we  do  not  resist  them 
today  they  will  bring  us  back  to  one 
of  those  periods  of  fear  and  blindness — 
which  in  the  past  have  allowed  the 
witch  hunters  and  lynch  mobs  to  move 
in  the  dark.  Periodically  we  hunt 
witches  in  our  society  because  we  do 
not  want  to  face  the  hard  job  of  hunting 
the  truth.  But  a  free  country  and  a 
responsible  university  believe  in  truth, 
no  matter  how  painful — and  so  we  must 
read  history  and  our  present  duty  in 
some  other  way  than  the  dogmatic  way 
of  the  reactionary  or  the  anarchist. 

We  must  be  careful  as  we  do  so,  I 
think,  to  accept  our  uniqueness  together 
with  our  similarity  to  great  moments 
of  painful  truth  in  the  long,  sombre, 
and  often  blind  past  of  our  existence.  I 
have  been  particularly  struck  by  this 


need  in  recent  years,  for  instance,  as  I 
look  at  the  easy  acceptance  of  the  word 
ghetto,  so  casually  overused  today  to 
describe  the  deep  illness  of  our  central 
cities.  That  illness  is  horrible,  but  un- 
like the  true  ghetto  of  the  Middle  Ages 
our  problem  does  not  result  merely 
from  the  forced  imprisonment  of  one 
distinct  group  in  a  walled-off  part  of  the 
city.  Most  crucial  of  all,  it  is  not 
marked  by  the  intense  degree  of  inner 
human  community,  learning,  and  vision 
which  was  true  of  the  great  ghettos  of 
the  past.  They  were  monstrous,  but 
they  often  resulted  in  life  of  a  very 
high  quality  and  intensity,  a  life  of  order 
and  purpose  set  within  savage  bound- 
aries. The  so-called  ghettos  of  today 
are  instead  symbols  of  the  modern  city 
itself,  attracting  citizens  for  whom  it 
cannot  provide,  sometimes  forcing  them 
in  desperation  to  subcultures  of  their 
own,  but  reflecting  in  their  acute  and 
tangible  despair  the  fact  that  all  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  Detroit  still  have  to 
solve  the  chronic  problems  of  urban 
society.  We  make  it  too  easy  for  our- 
selves when  we  talk  about  the  ghetto; 
we  must  talk  about  the  city  instead,  and 
how  to  make  all  of  it  civilized.  Then 
we  shall  be  talking  the  truth  to  our- 
selves. 

Nor  can  we  make  an  easy  parallel 
with  any  of  the  great  times  of  crisis 
which  have  marked  our  past.  Above 
all,  as  I  have  suggested,  we  cannot 
learn  from  the  500-year  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire — that  massive  hegemo- 
ny which  was  astonishing,  not  for  its 
failure  but  for  its  success.  We  are  on 
sounder  ground  for  comparison  if  we 
turn  to  the  shattering  centuries  of  the 
Renaissance  and  Reformation,  where 
every  major  value  of  culture,  religion, 
individual  life  was  put  to  the  test.  Our 
own  astonishing  religious  ferment 
(much  of  it  outside  orthodox  bounds 
and  so  not  called  by  its  right  name),  our 
equally  astonishing  birth  of  new  nations 
even  while  we  question  the  limits  of 
nationalism,  our  devotion  to  the  in- 
dividual in  the  midst  of  mass  move- 
ments, our  sense  of  social  duty  and  our 
bafflement  about  how  to  express  and 
fulfill  it,  all  these  and  many  more  qual- 
ities mark  us  as  men  and  women  of  a 
new  renaissance  and  reformation.  But 
we  cannot  return  to  a  picture  book 
renaissance  any  more  than  we  can  re- 
assert the  model  of  an  agrarian  Ameri- 
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"We  must  read  history 
and  our  present  duty 
in  some  other  way  than 
the  dogmatic  way  of 
the  reactionary  or 
the  anarchist." 


can  republic.  Instead,  we  must  learn 
from  the  long,  suffering  years  which 
brought  both  of  them  into  being  that 
we  have  something  of  our  own  to  create. 
The  past  is  strange;  it  has  an  enormous 
amount  to  teach  us;  but  like  a  great 
person,  it  has  earned  the  right  to  be  it- 
self, and  its  major  lesson  for  us  is  that 
we  must  do  the  same. 

What  must  we  do,  then,  and  where 
do  the  universities  stand  in  this  work 
of  reform  which  will  be  peculiarly  our 
own,  which  our  society  must  have  cour- 
age enough  to  accept  along  with  the 
continuities  of  our  past?  I  turn  again 
to  the  great  issue  which  haunts  and 
shapes  our  world,  no  matter  how  we 
ignore  it,  curse  it,  or  try  to  run  from  it. 

It  is  the  revolution  in  which  we  live, 
of  which  we  make  a  part.  We  have  all 
read  about  it,  talked  about  it  in  fear 
or  eagerness.  Beyond  those  emotions, 
what  is  it?  Not  what  some  would  think 
— not  a  French  or  Russian  revolt  of 
violent  extremes  against  extremes,  not 
an  American  revolution  of  law  against 
law,  but  something  more  pervasive, 
more  personal,  and  more  lasting  than 
any  of  these.  I  can  only  describe  it  to 
you  as  a  basic  shift  of  mind  and  spirit 
— not  away  from  one  set  of  convictions 
to  another  wildly  different  set,  but  a 
shift  within  convictions  and  concerns 
so  basic  we  must  call  them  permanent: 
for  example,  the  concern  we  have  for 
social  and  political  order,  the  pattern 
we  shape  for  our  interior  and  personal 
lives,  the  preoccupation  with  personal, 
social,  and  final  or  ultimate  convictions 
which  represent  religion  at  its  best.  In 
all  of  these  there  is  a  shift  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  shrill  locust-years  of 
national  elections  or  the  preposterous 
monthly  cycles  of  fashion,  but  by  the 
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crucial  decades — even  centuries — out  of 
which  new  insight  is  born,  and  tested, 
and  turned  into  a  true  life-style. 

We  are  all  caught  up  in  those  changes 
which  mean  creation,  with  all  its  pain 
of  thought  and  passion,  but  with  its 
birth  of  a  new  world — not  Utopia,  nor 
the  apocalyptic  fire  and  ashes,  but  some- 
thing far  more  powerful:  a  change  of 
heart. 

Take  the  church,  whether  Roman  or 
Methodist.  The  remarkable  thing  about 
it  today  is  the  vitality  of  its  change 
within  tradition.  The  new  freedom  of 
the  Catholic  clergy,  its  searching  criti- 
cism of  the  past  in  the  interest  of  true 
religious  relevance,  is  a  rebuke  to  us  all 
until  we  are  willing  to  look  in  turn  at 
our  own  parochial  convictions.  The 
Methodist  Church,  with  which  Duke 
has  so  long  and  so  honorable  an  as- 
sociation, is  questioning  its  own  founda- 
tions in  the  same  searching  way.  That 
church  was  founded  by  a  peaceful  and 
yet  dazzling  revolution  against  the  stiff 
complacencies  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland. Today  the  honest  growing  edge 
of  the  Methodist  Church  is  searching 
again  for  its  meaning,  now  that  it  has 
grown  powerful  and  sometimes  com- 
placent in  its  turn.  Each  in  our  own 
way — Methodist,  Roman,  Episcopal, 
Jewish,  or  whatever  our  persuasion — we 
can  and  must  be  part  of  the  search  for 
final  meaning  beyond  the  range  of  our 
little  lives. 

So  in  politics:  the  man  with  a  passion 
about  justice  deserves  our  respect,  if 
he  wants  to  build  a  new  and  better  so- 
ciety with  his  passion.  He  may  even 
need  new  speech,  a  new  party  to  help 
him  assert  his  yearning  for  a  new  world. 
We  should  not  have  to  look  alike  or 
talk  alike  in  these  matters,  but  we  do 
need  to  be  together  in  our  power  to 
understand  important  questions,  to  be 
unafraid,  to  see  the  common  pattern  of 
concern  and  search  beyond  the  diverse 
surfaces  of  our  world.  I  regret  and  in- 
deed pity  more  than  I  can  ever  convey 
to  you  the  arrogance  of  the  man,  old 
or  young,  who  believes  that  he  has  the 
only  answer  to  the  staggering  com- 
plexity of  our  political  world.  No  gen- 
eration has  a  monopoly  on  this  egotism, 
instead  it  does  violence  to  all  of  us  who 
try  to  be  civilized  and  educated  people. 
And  to  be  fully  honest  we  have  to  say 
to  ourselves — each  of  us — that  we  are 
guilty    at   times   of   this   same   attempt 


to   play   God   with   opinion,    as   if  we 
really  had  the  answer,  the  one  answer. 

To  say  so  is  not  to  deny  the  need 
for  passionate  conviction  in  our  world. 
I  cannot  make  any  case  for  those  who 
opt  out  of  their  place,  their  small 
chance  to  influence  history;  but  I  can 
understand  it.  The  crunch  comes  for 
most  of  us,  I  think,  because  at  times  we 
are  all  Hamlet  and  curse  the  fact  that 
we  were  born  to  set  things  right.  We 
are  double  people  today,  yearning  for 
certainty  and  suspicious  of  it,  committed 
to  action  and  yet  dubious  about  the  re- 
sults of  action. 

For  all  but  a  few  of  the  great,  coura- 
geous, and  humble,  this  duality  has 
led  to  neurosis  rather  than  security.  We 
wanted  a  pseudo-religion  from  our 
scientists,  our  artists,  and  our  prophets; 
they  have  given  us  instead  an  obscure, 
terrible  truth  about  ourselves  and  the 
depth  of  our  ignorance.  To  put  it  an- 
other way,  the  best  men  in  our  world 
have  forced  us  back  on  ourselves  as 
individual  human  beings.  They  cannot 
make  our  judgments  of  value  for  us; 
they  have  never  pretended  to.  It  is  we 
as  a  society  who  have  pretended,  and 
now  we  must  stop,  we  must  make  again 
the  personal  leap  of  faith  about  what 
constitutes   valid   and   worthwhile   life. 

Small  wonder  that  we  want  to  run 
today  from  the  bewilderments  of  nation- 
ality, race,  the  use  of  force.  We  ex- 
pected easy  answers  just  around  the 
corner,  and  instead  we  live  with  the 
most  demanding  questions  of  the  last 
300  years.  Like  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Renaissance  and  Reformation  we 
are  faced  with  more  knowledge  than  we 
can  absorb  and  more  jar  to  our  religious 
and  moral  foundations  than  we  can 
tolerate — or  even  want  to  admit.  Prob- 
lems of  knowledge  and  faith  have  not 
been  so  urgent  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  precisely  because  they  have  not 
forced  on  us  such  basic  questions.  We 
cannot  turn  time  back,  and  we  cannot 
throw  our  world  away  and  start  over; 
instead  we  must  master  what  we  have 
and  what  we  are. 

Exactly  at  this  point  the  university 
finds  its  age-old  mission  reaffirmed,  and 
its  new  urgencies  defined  and  sharpened. 
Six  years  ago  I  described  here  at  Duke 
some  of  those  enduring  duties,  but  I 
see  now  that  by  themselves  they  were 
not  enough.  They  spoke  to  our  per- 
manence but  not  our  immediacy,  to  our 
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"We  are  double  people 
today,  yearning  for 
certainty  and  suspicious 
of  it,  committed  to  action 
and  yet  dubious  about 
the  results  of  action." 


intellect  but  not  our  blood.  In  the  great 
university  of  the  years  ahead,  these  sup- 
posed opposites  of  mind  and  passion 
must  be  combined  in  one  pattern,  one 
effort,  one  institution.  In  particular  I 
did  not  speak  six  years  ago  because  I 
could  not  (I  didn't  know  enough,  among 
other  reasons)  to  the  continuing  revo- 
lution which  it  is  our  lot  to  inhabit,  and 
our  duty  to  shape  through  the  university 
toward  creation  rather  than  chaos. 

In  a  year  of  spectacular  political  and 
social  turmoil,  there  is  always  an  at- 
tempt to  suggest  from  every  public  plat- 
form that  this  or  that  action  will  solve 
the  problems  of  our  time.  Let  me  sug- 
gest instead  an  attitude  of  mind  and 
heart  which  may  not  be  in  the  headlines 
tomorrow,  but  which  must  underlie  the 
new  style  of  the  South,  the  country, 
and  the  world.  This  attitude,  this  stance 
will  pattern  our  century  and  the  one 
beyond  it. 

We  look  for  this  attitude,  this  'new 
style'  equally  in  the  university  and  our- 
selves as  individuals,  with  a  singular 
duty  and  destiny.  We  must  look  at 
both,  because  both  must  go  through  the 
same  pain  and  uncertainty  of  search 
and  question.  What  I  have  already  said 
in  fact  establishes  the  true  nature  and 
duty  of  a  university — at  any  time,  to  be 
sure,  but  above  all  in  this  troubled, 
changing,  and  creative  world  which  is 
our  inheritance.  A  university  is  not  all 
things,  but  certainly  it  is  the  community 
of  men  and  women  who  truly  belong  to 
the  service  of  learning,  the  vision  of 
teaching.  It  is  the  home  of  those  who 
care  about  knowledge  as  one  great  hi"h 
road  to  conviction  and  wise  action.  It 
is  more  elusive  and  enduring  than  any 
group  which  makes  a  part  of  it;  it  is 
revealed  in  convictions  about  humane, 
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civilized,  and  active  life  which  even 
in  this  strange  world  bind  us  all  to- 
gether. Not  buildings,  not  endowment, 
it  is  a  state  of  mind  and  an  attitude  of 
the  heart  which  we  join  (with  all  our 
inevitable  disagreements)  when  we  be- 
come part  of  the  place.  We  can,  as  a 
result,  no  more  set  aside  the  final  legal 
responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
than  we  can  ignore  our  immediate  re- 
sponsibility as  faculty  or  students  in 
issues  of  purpose  and  direction.  And 
the  administration  cannot  abdicate  its 
duty  to  listen,  and  think,  and  finally 
decide  among  the  vexed,  sometimes 
hopelessly  complex  choices  we  must 
face.  Our  constant  job  is  to  lock  these 
roles  together  effectively,  not  to  reject 
or  destroy  any  one  of  them. 

The  great  article  of  faith  among  us 
all  is  that  we  exist  to  advance  the  idea 
of  understanding;  and  so  we  must  often 
respect  and  accept  one  another  when  we 
disagree  most  vigorously.  Above  all  we 
must  be  together  in  opposing  those  who 
in  every  time,  say  "I  have  the  word,  I 
have  the  plan,  I  have  the  power,  and  so 
I  will  make  you  my  vassal."  The  uni- 
versity is  the  servant  of  many  great 
causes,  but  the  slave  of  none.  Black 
power  or  white,  conservative  or  radical 
politics,  the  violent  tides  of  economic, 
social,  and  national  ambition — those  in- 
fluence and  often  shake  a  university 
today,  but  they  do  not  make  it,  they 
do  not  determine  its  course  and  its 
enduring  reality.  A  true  university  is 
responsive  to  them  all,  but  beyond  them 
all.  It  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  in 
our  society  which  stand — not  apart 
from  turmoil  and  conflict,  but  beyond 
them.  This  is  a  hard  position  to  take, 
and  never  so  hard  as  when  the  world 
is  disrupted  and  everyone  wants  the 
university  to  be  uncritically  on  his  side. 
But  if  we  serve  great  causes  here  in 
humility  and  yet  independence,  we  our- 
selves share  in  the  greatness;  if  we 
become  the  toys  of  a  moment's  passion, 
the  tools  of  a  party  or  a  play  for  power, 
or  if  on  the  other  hand  we  stand  un- 
concerned and  aside,  then  we  are 
nothing.  Our  fate  and  our  choice  are 
as  simple  and  as  hard  as  that.  They 
have  always  been;  and  Trinity  and 
Duke  exist  because  we  have  made  the 
right,  hard  choices — not  always  but 
often. 

Thoreau  was  not  alone  when  he  re- 
minded us  that  some  men  march  to  a 


different  drum;  he  was  simply  the  most 
extreme  voice  and  example  of  our  com- 
mon conviction.  Universities  are  de- 
voted to  that  different  drum,  because 
they  live  among  other  things  by  the 
propositions  of  independence,  of  singu- 
larity, of  support  for  all  those  who  must 
be  truly  themselves  if  they  are  to  serve 
and  save  society.  There  is  always  ten- 
sion in  and  around  university  life,  then, 
because  if  we  simply  ignore  society  we 
become  outcasts  and  if  we  simply  obey 
its  mandates  of  the  moment  we  become 
puppets.  In  universities  we  learn  in- 
stead to  be  free  men  and  women — a 
precious  and  precarious  thing — -and  we 
are  free  not  only  for  ourselves  but  so 
that  our  society  will  not  forget  freedom. 
We  must  be  disciplined  men  as  well, 
so  that  our  society  will  not  forget  that 
good  order  grows  from  inside,  and  can- 
not be  imposed  from  without.  We  are 
learned,  or  try  to  be,  because  it  is  our 
special  business  to  remind  the  world  that 
men  are  bound  together  above  all  by 
what  they  learn  and  understand  to- 
gether. We  try  to  be  courageous  and 
deeply  concerned  for  others,  because 
we  cannot  attempt  our  own  ambitions 
unless  we  are  willing  to  accept,  each  in 
his  own  way,  the  duty  of  action  and  sen- 
sitive response  to  others.  And  so  we  be- 
lieve in  the  power,  not  of  the  fashionable 
but  of  the  best — not  the  loud  voice,  not 
the  big  stick,  but  the  best  idea  and  the 
most  thoughtful  action.  That  is  the  ca- 
reer we  embark  on,  year  after  year  and 
century  after  century.  Nothing  less  will 
do.  Do  not  forget;  we  have  not  fought 
battles,  and  dreamed  dreams  and 
searched  the  past,  and  imagined  the 
bloodline  of  the  future,  just  to  give  it 
all  away  for  some  fit  of  the  moment. 
We  stand  for  the  power  of  excellence, 
not  that  we  always  have  it  but  that  we 
always  believe  in  it;  and  by  the  firmness 
of  our  belief  we  are  in  the  long  run 
judged.  Even  more  than  that,  we  must 
judge  ourselves;  for  if  we  have  the  cour- 
age to  do  that,  we  can  do  all  the  rest. 

What  does  it  mean  when  we  put  this 
demand  for  excellence  together  in  the 
university  and  in  ourselves?  These  two 
things :  The  university,  like  the  civilized 
man,  speaks  with  the  authority  of  con- 
viction, not  of  naked  power.  Of  course, 
we  all  want  the  world  in  our  image, 
but  it  is  our  place  in  the  university  to 
see  beyond  that  egotism;  if  we  really 
believe  in  excellence,  then  we  cannot 


accept  the  power  that  grows  from  brute 
force.  In  a  time  as  urgent  and  violent 
as  our  own,  the  temptation  of  force 
looms  even  for  the  best  men;  their 
frustration  leads  them  to  feel  that  any 
means  may  be  used  to  advance  the  right 
end.  There  is  good  to  be  done  in  South- 
east Asia,  but  force  alone  will  never  do 
it.  There  are  tragic  needs  in  our  own 
society,  but  force  and  destruction  will 
only  make  them  worse.  Power  comes 
home  to  us  constantly,  not  only  in  the 
maiming  and  killing  of  other  people, 
but  in  the  limiting  of  their  lives  by 
pressure.  We  have  worked  for  thou- 
sands of  years  to  learn  how  to  protect 
ourselves  against  the  evil  in  one  another; 
and  it  would  be  ironic  beyond  the 
worst  nightmare  if  we  in  the  universities 
were  to  betray  now  the  hard  but  hu- 
mane hope  of  law  and  civility — not  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  but  an 
honorable  changing  of  society  by  the 
weight  of  opinion,  persuasion,  and  the 
encounter  of  judgment.  The  universitv 
in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  alone,  can 
serve  the  same  public  purpose  in  our 
world  as  a  civilized  man;  it  can  be — 
and  indeed  must  be — both  the  loyal 
partner  and  the  constant  critic  of  so- 
ciety. 

We  are  great  critics,  and  sometimes 
miserable  creators;  and  we  do  not  pay 
full  attention  to  the  daily  service  of 
social  justice  through  the  university 
world  because  it  is  not  grand  enough, 
not  noble;  it  does  not  lend  itself  to 
speeches,  and  we  ourselves  would  have 
to  see  to  it,  we  would  have  to  accept 
some  sacrifices.  If  we  want  to  show  our 
sustained  convictions,  however,  we  need 
action,  and  not  heroics;  work  within 
our  community,  not  just  criticism  of  it; 
commitment  of  our  own  resources,  not 
just  demands  made  on  the  other  man — 
and  commitment,  finally,  to  action 
which  is  creative. 

I  make  a  whole  group  of  judgments  as 
I  say  this;  and  I  know  that  some  will 
honestly  feel  the  university  has  no  busi- 
ness with  these  matters.  I  must  dis- 
agree; it  is  strange  indeed  when  the 
major  industries  of  the  country  show  a 
more  sensitive  social  conscience  than  its 
major  universities.  Every  church,  every 
business,  every  school,  every  person  has 
a  share  in  that  social  responsibility,  and 
the  labels  of  liberal  or  conservative  are 
simply  not  relevant  to  issues  of  this 
kind.    We   make   our   commitments,    I 


think,  to  the  questions  of  good  and  evil 
— not  to  old  and  new,  or  liberal  and 
conservative. 

The  things  we  are  doing  here  at 
Duke — in  curriculum  change,  in  the 
physical  building  and  rebuilding  of  the 
place,  in  the  search  for  orderly  govern- 
ment which  can  do  justice  to  our  di- 
verse interests  and  duties  in  the  search 
for  our  place  in  the  community — all  of 
these  are  an  attempt  to  create  real  op- 
tions in  the  education  you  get,  the  style 
of  life  you  adopt,  the  way  you  learn  to 
serve  society  without  being  enslaved  by 
it,  or  the  way  that  you  are  supported  in 
your  learning,  your  research,  your  teach- 
ing. In  all  these  and  a  hundred  other 
ways  we  ask  this  one  question:  what  is 
good,  better,  best,  in  our  way  of  run- 
ning our  affairs,  allocating  our  re- 
sources, living  wise  and  civilized  lives? 
There  can  be  order  beyond  the  disorder 
of  this  time,  but  only  if  we  create  it: 
increased  justice  in  society,  but  only  if 
we  ourselves  bring  it  about.  A  fine  uni- 
versity can  be  transformed  to  a  great 
one,  but  only  if  we  serve  it  in  our  small, 
mortal  day,  with  our  best  talents  and 
despite  our  limitations. 

These  duties  we  have;  and  that  we 
share  them  in  our  own  region  is  a  spe- 
cial privilege.  All  that  we  do  here  is 
sharpened  by  the  special  nature  of  the 
South  today- — so  full  of  change,  of 
promise,  of  fear  and  principle,  the  very 
microcosm  of  our  country  and  our 
world.  It  is  no  accident  that  extremes 
of  party  politics,  high  moments  of 
literary  insight,  and  the  naked  courage 
of  physical  risk,  should  all  be  most  alive 
in  this  part  of  the  country — no  longer 
separate  from  the  whole,  but  still  dif- 
ferent. By  its  nature  the  South  is  a 
place  of  vision  and  therefore  hope,  just 
as  it  is  a  place  of  conflict  and  therefore 
suffering  and  tragedy.  We  must  accept 
both,  or  we  are  naive,  we  are  still  chil- 
dren. Worse  still,  we  are  fugitives  from 
reality,  and  that  is  a  curse.  I  would 
rather  have  the  conflict  and  imperfec- 
tion any  day,  than  the  smug  unmeaning 
assurance  of  the  uncritical  life.  The 
South  has  a  mandate  (through  its  very 
suffering,  its  deprivations,  its  anger,  its 
independence)  to  be  the  conscience  of 
the  country — not  the  home  of  reaction- 
ary voices,  but  the  stern  judge  of  easy, 
pat,  trivial  ways  of  living  and  thinking. 
The  South  has  a  duty,  like  that  of  New 
England,    to    stay    hard    and    difficult. 


"We  cannot  turn  time 
back,  and  we  cannot  throw 
our  world  away  and  start 
over;  instead  we  must 
master  what  we  have 
and  what  we  are." 


Remake  it  where  it  is  unjust,  but  don't 
curse  it  with  thoughtless  conformity;  if 
you  do,  you  will  deny  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  this  country,  which  have  never 
accepted  conformity  without  thought. 
You  must  learn,  we  must  all  learn, 
to  see  the  South  in  our  time  as  oppor- 
tunity, not  as  obstacle.  We  must  not 
remake  it  in  the  image  of  anything 
else,  but  let  it — and  so  help  it — find  its 
best  self,  its  historic  self.  That  is  the 
greatest  service  we  can  perform  for  the 
whole  country,  and  it  is  not  an  impos- 
sible dream,  even  though  many  people 
have  missed  it  and  many  more  are  un- 
willing to  face  its  demands,  its  im- 
perfect results,  its  honest  revelations  of 
man's  failure  as  well  as  his  hope. 

The  person,  or  the  university,  the 
region  or  the  country  are  well  served 
neither  by  reaction  nor  revolution  but 
by  reform — in  the  way  we  see  our  duty. 
the  nerve  and  energy  we  bring  to  it,  our 
power  to  maintain  our  principles  and 
our  dreams. 

There  is  no  neat  conclusion  to  the 
things  I  have  been  writing  about,  be- 
cause their  meaning  will  be  judged  in 
the  successes  and  failures  of  this  uni- 
versity for  decades  to  come.  I  ask 
from  you  the  same  thing  I  ask  from 
myself,  and  from  every  graduate,  every 
person  who  cares  about  just  and  civi- 
lized life  in  an  often  unjust  and  brutal 
world.  I  ask  simply  for  your  best  effort, 
in  your  way,  in  your  style,  in  your  time. 
We  have  no  right  to  ask  one  another 
for  more,  and  we  cannot  in  honesty  ask 
one  another  for  less. 


This  paper  was  given  by  President 
Knight  on  September  18  at  the  Fifth 
Annual  University  Convocation,  which 
opened  the  academic  year. 
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Professor  Blackburn 
Occasionally  someone  does 
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A  CLICHE  in  academic  circles  has  it 
that  one  cannot  be  both  a  local  lion 
and  lionized  nationally.  To  be  a  local 
lion  one  must  devote  himself  to  his 
students.  But  to  be  lionized  nationally, 
one  must  devote  himself  to  his  disci- 
pline— which  means  devotion  to  the 
library  or  laboratory,  and  perhaps  to 
Washington.  One  must  therefore  make 
a  choice.  And  if  the  choice  is  to  further 
one's  career  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent within  a  specific  discipline,  then 
contact  with  students  will  be  at  a  mini- 
mum. If  the  choice  is  to  further  one's 
career  within  a  specific  institution,  then 
he  will  have  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  the 
time  he  might  ordinarily  spend  in  build- 
ing a  reputation  within  his  discipline. 
At  a  small  institution  the  choice  is  most 
likely  to  favor  the  students.  At  a  large 
institution  the  discipline  probably  will 
prevail.  But  whatever  the  size  of  the 
institution,  the  proposition — at  its  ex- 
tremes— has  an  either-or  basis.  One 
cannot  be  both.  But  occasionally  some- 
one is.  William  M.  Blackburn,  profes- 
sor of  English,  is  one  such  person  at 
Duke. 

He  came  here  in  1926,  less  than  two 
years  after  James  B.  Duke  had  signed 
the   indenture    creating    the    University 


and  before  the  West  Campus  had  been 
built.  "This  is  where  we're  going  to 
build  the  Oxford  of  the  South,"  Presi- 
dent William  P.  Few  told  him  as  they 
toured  the  site  of  the  new  campus.  Al- 
though President  Few  may  have  been 
revealing  some  of  his  own  aspirations 
in  such  a  statement,  he  probably  was 
thinking,  too,  that  he  was  addressing 
a  young  instructor  who  recently  had 
been  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Today,  when  he  tells  this 
story,  Professor  Blackburn  does  not 
mention  his  response  to  the  President's 
statement.  However,  he  occasionally 
allows  himself  to  complain  that  Duke 
indeed  never  has  become  Oxford  and 
never  will. 

Nonetheless,  Professor  Blackburn  has 
remained  at  Duke  to  teach.  And  to  be- 
come almost  legendary  in  his  own  life- 
time. Among  the  courses  he  has  taught, 
and  still  teaches,  are  "Elizabethan  and 
Seventeenth-Century  English  Literature" 
and  "Narrative  Writing,"  which  for- 
merly was  known  as  "Advanced  Com- 
position"; these  are  the  courses  for 
which  he  is  known. 

Both  courses  have  provided  him  an 
opportunity  to  develop  a  local  reputa- 
tion, but  it  is  the  writing  course  that 
for  the  most  part  has  taken  his  name 
beyond  the  campus.  Or  rather  it  is  his 
handling  of  the  course  and  the  people 
in  it  that  have  made  his  name  familiar 


to  editors  and  writers  in  this  country 
and  abroad;  a  lesser  man  would  not 
have  been  able  to  use  the  opportunity. 

But  he  is  not  entirely  happy  that  his 
name  is  synonymous  with  writing  and 
Duke  University.  Although  he  never 
says  that  he  enjoys  it  more,  he  does 
state  that  he  also  enjoys  teaching  his 
class  in  "Elizabethan  and  Seventeenth- 
Century  English  Literature."  Some- 
times the  implication  is  that  he  prefers 
the  latter. 

He  also  has  an  interest  in  Joseph 
Conrad,  and  this  resulted  in  1958  in 
the  publication  of  a  book,  Letters  of 
Joseph  Conrad  to  William  Blackwood 
and  David  S.  Meldrum.  This  volume 
which  he  edited  contains  letters  that  he 
discovered  in  Scotland  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1956.  The  work  was  praised  in 
such  publications  as  the  London  Times 
Literary  Supplement,  the  New  Yorker, 
and  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review; 
and  the  effort  of  production  was  as 
agonizing  for  him  as  for  any  of  the 
writers  who  have  ever  passed  through 
his  course. 

He  heaved  and  sighed  all  during  this 
period  like  some  great  steamboat  churn- 
ing upstream.  He  is  a  large  man,  tall 
and  heavy,  and  as  he  runs  one  thick 
hand  through  his  hair  and  down  the 
back  of  his  neck  his  chest  heaves  with 
great  gulps  of  air  that  he  expels  in  long 
hisses — mannerisms  that  are  particular- 
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ly   characteristic    of    him    when   he    is 
under  strain. 

The  size  of  his  frame,  though,  is  ex- 
ceeded by  a  sense  of  modesty.  He 
seldom  mentions  the  Conrad  book,  but 
he  is  quick  to  talk  about  two  other 
books  he  has  edited:  One  and  Twenty: 
Duke  Narrative  and  Verse.  1924-1945 
and  Under  25:  Duke  Narrative  and 
Verse,  1945-1962.  These  contain  some 
of  the  work  of  his  best  students,  so  that 
when  he  talks  of  the  books  he  really 
is  talking  about  these  students.  And  it 
is  a  total  commitment  to  the  student 
and  to  the  material,  whether  in  the 
Elizabethan  or  writing  course,  that  is  a 
major  reason  for  his  effectiveness  as  a 
teacher. 

The  sense  of  commitment  may  not 
be  obvious  at  first  acquaintance,  for  he 
is  a  curious  mixture  of  the  formal  and 
informal,  and  his  feelings  of  propriety 
may  make  him  seem  distant — for 
awhile,  at  least.  Also,  since  he  is  so 
generous  of  himself  with  his  students. 
he  is  especially  vulnerable  to  the  cur- 
rents of  the  relationship  that  is  estab- 
lished, and  it  may  be  that  this  initial 
reserve  is  a  form  of  self-protection. 

One  sophomore  who  had  transferred 
to  Duke  to  be  able  to  attend  the  writing 
course  and  who  was  filled  with  a  sense 
of  his  own  future  importance  to  Ameri- 
can letters  discovered  on  arrival  that  he 
had  to  have  the  Professor's  permission 
to  enroll  in  the  course.  He  also  dis- 
covered that  the  course  usually  was 
filled  months  in  advance  with  a  very 
limited  number  of  students.  Certain 
that  the  class  would  not  be  complete 
without  him.  the  voune  man  telephoned 
the  Professor  to  tell  him  he  was  on 
campus  and  ready  to  enroll.  "It  was 
like  talking  to  God,"  he  said  later,  some- 
what shaken  by  the  experience,  especial- 
ly when  he  learned  that  he.  like  every- 
one else,  had  to  submit  material  for 
approval  before  being  permitted  in  the 
course. 

Once  in  the  course,  the  student  finds 
a  man  intensely  interested  in  him  and 
his  work.  The  late  Mac  Hyman,  author 
of  No  Time  for  Sergeants,  said  in  an 
interview  that  "he  has  the  ability  to  tell 
you  something  is  lousy  without  making 
you  want  to  quit."  He  also  has  the 
ability  to  tell  you  something  is  good 
while  simultaneously  making  you  want 
to  produce  something  even  better.  A 
politician  might  call  it  charisma. 
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The  atmosphere  of  the  writing  course 
is  informal,  with  a  small  number  of 
students — he  wants  no  more  than 
fifteen — grouped  around  a  table  in  a 
room  that  serves  as  both  office  and 
classroom.  The  students  read  their 
work,  submitting  it  to  the  class  for 
critical  evaluation.  Professor  Blackburn 
leads  the  discussion  by  guiding  it,  not 
dominating  it.  The  comments  he  inter- 
jects can  protect  a  student  from  false 
encouragement  as  well  as  criticism  he 
considers  unjust.  But  his  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  help  his  students  develop  a 
sense  of  form  and  design.  To  recognize 
what  is  good  and  bad  in  the  structure 
of  whatever  material  is  under  consider- 
ation. 

"You  can't  teach  writing,"  he  has 
said  time  and  again.  He  even  has  ob- 
jected to  the  course  being  called  a 
"writing"  or  "creative  writing"  course — 
particularly  a  "creative  writing"  course. 
Composition  is  the  word  that  most  ade- 
quately describes  what  he  is  attempting 
to  develop  in  his  students:  a  sense  of 
form,  critical  acumen,  and  discipline, 
and  an  awareness  of  life.  A  creative 
vision  is  the  responsibility  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  obviously  only  the  few  will 
possess  it. 

The  pedant,  and  every  academic  in- 
stitution has  its  share,  might  feel  that 
the  Professor's  attitude  toward  his 
course  is  self-disparaging;  but  really  it 
is  only  a  realistic  appraisal  of  his  own 
role.  He  once  told  a  student  that  he 
could  take  the  writing  course  provided 
he  did  not  come  to  class.  He  felt  this 
particular  student  would  benefit  more 
by  spending  the  time  writing. 

Periodically,  Professor  Blackburn 
conducts  his  class  at  home,  where  he 
serves  tea  or,  for  those  who  want  it, 
beer.  And  throughout  the  year  he  in- 
vites published  writers  or  editors  to  talk 
with  the  class.  These  visitors  will  often 
be  entertained  afterwards  at  parties  or 
dinners,  and  students  who  show  special 
promise  will  always  be  present. 

Some  of  these  students  have  created 
reputations  for  themselves  as  writers. 
Among  them  are  William  Styron,  Hy- 
man, Fred  Chappell.  Reynolds  Price, 
and  Anne  Tyler.  Other  students  have 
gone  into  related  fields  such  as  journal- 
ism or  editing.  But  regardless  of  the 
direction  their  interests  and  talents  take 
them,  Professor  Blackburn  feels  that  he 
has  been  successful  if  his  students  re- 


tain a  critical  awareness  of  life  and  art. 

Although  the  Elizabethan  course  is 
more  formally  structured,  its  students 
benefit  from  the  same  commitment  the 
Professor  displays  in  his  writing  course, 
and  English  majors  often  race  to  enroll 
in  it.  Professor  Blackburn  lectures, 
plays  records,  prods  student  discussion, 
and  reads  aloud,  all  the  while  interject- 
ing comments  about  the  life  and  world 
of  the  subject;  and  the  result  is  a  knowl- 
edgeable intimacy  with  the  writer  and 
his  work. 

One  of  the  most  appealing  aspects 
of  the  course,  and  one  that  the  students 
most  look  forward  to,  is  when  Profes- 
sor Blackburn  reads  aloud  from  the 
material  that  is  being  studied.  He  reads 
in  a  grand  manner — an  activity  he  be- 
gan during  his  boyhood  in  Seneca, 
South  Carolina,  when  he  won  a  medal 
for  his  recitation  of  "The  Georgia  Vol- 
unteer." 

It  is  an  unusual  course — or  perhaps 
simply  a  successful  course  and  therefore 
unusual — because  it  becomes  more  than 
a  study  of  books  and  writers.  Through 
his  concern,  through  some  special  al- 
chemy of  his  own.  Professor  Blackburn 
opens  it  up  into  a  study  of  man  and 
nature,  and  of  the  conflicts  which  exist 
within  us  all.  He  makes  the  past  timely. 
And  to  do  that,  one  must  have  insight 
into  the  present. 

Professor  Blackburn's  honors  are 
numerous.  He  has  served  on  important 
committees  and  panels,  he  has  been  in- 
terviewed and  editorialized  about  in  the 
newspapers,  he  even  has  been  subject 
of  a  network  television  show.  In  1962 
some  of  his  former  students  established 
the  William  M.  Blackburn  Scholarship 
Fund  to  demonstrate  their  appreciation 
of  him  before  his  retirement  in  1969. 
And  this  demonstration  is  indicative  of 
what  perhaps  is  his  greatest  honor:  the 
loyalty  of  his  students. 

This  loyalty  is  often  intense,  and  one 
gropes  for  an  explanation  of  it.  There 
obviously  is  no  simple  answer,  but  at 
the  crux  of  any  explanation  must  be  the 
fact  that  he  has  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility of  being  a  teacher.  This  can  be 
an  awesome  and  even  frightening  thing, 
for  it  involves  deliberately  touching  the 
lives  of  others.  William  Blackburn  has 
done  this;  he  has  touched  the  lives  of 
those  around  him,  and  he  has  touched 
with  great  care. 

Only  the  best  can  do  it.      — H.  R.  J. 
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AN  INCREASE  in  wages,  the  offering 
of  a  variety  of  training  courses,  and  the 
appointment  of  an  employee  relations 
director  are  three  developments  that 
have  occurred  recently  in  the  non- 
academic  employee  area  at  Duke. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  approved  a  minimum 
wage  increase  from  $1.45  to  $1.60  per 
hour  effective  October  6.  Further  salary 
adjustments  above  the  $1.60  rate  are 
scheduled  to  be  made  in  July,  1969. 

According  to  Paul  F.  Fendt,  training 
director,  several  new  training  courses 
designed  to  improve  an  employee's 
efficiency  and  chances  for  advancement 
began  in  October.  Fendt  said  the  ob- 
jective of  the  specialized  training  is  to 
"provide  a  systematic  career  develop- 
ment program  for  the  non-academic 
employee,"  including  supervisors,  sec- 
retaries, maintenance  and  custodial  em- 
ployees, and  others,  while  at  the  same 
time  allowing  the  University  to  attain 
"optimum  utilization  of  its  manpower." 

An  added  feature  of  the  1968-69  cur- 
riculum at  the  Employee  Training  Cen- 
ter on  Erwin  Road  is  the  training  offered 
supervisory  personnel  and  the  courses 
for  advanced  employee  development. 
Among  the  courses  are  "Principles  of 
Supervision,"  "Reading  Improvement," 
"Job  Analysis  Training,"  and  "The  Art 
of  Motivating  People." 
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University  secretaries  can  receive 
training  in  business,  business  mathe- 
matics, and  business  law.  And  the  non- 
high  school  graduate  who  wishes  to 
continue  his  studies  in  his  spare  time 
can  earn  a  high  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent  by  participating  in  an  in- 
dividual study  laboratory  under  the 
supervision  of  Durham  Technical  In- 
stitute instructors. 

During  1967-68,  the  first  year  of  the 
specialized  training  for  Duke  non-aca- 
demic employees,  more  than  400  per- 
sons attended  the  various  courses. 

A  third  development  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  Howard  N.  Lee  to  the  recently 
created  post  of  employee  relations  direc- 
tor for  the  University.  Mr.  Lee's  posi- 
tion has  been  described  by  Charles 
Huestis.  vice  president  for  business  and 
finance,  as  that  of  a  "roving  ambassador 
within  the  University"  available  to  dis- 
cuss and  seek  solutions  to  problem  situ- 
ations with  any  employee. 

Areas  for  immediate  attention  include 
general  working  conditions  and  job 
satisfaction,  increased  promotional  op- 
portunities, development  of  programs 
for  employee  guidance  and  counseling, 
recreation  programs,  incentive  and  moti- 
vational programs,  and  surveys  of  em- 
ployee views  and  attitudes. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Duke  Personnel 
Department,   Mr.   Lee  was  director  of 


the  Educational  Improvement  Program 
at  Duke  for  two  years,  a  Ford  Founda- 
tion sponsored  research  program  di- 
rected at  helping  children  from  impov- 
erished areas  of  Durham.  He  also 
served  as  a  visiting  professor  of  soci- 
ology at  North  Carolina  College  in 
Durham. 


Deans  Resign 


Dean  Richard  L.  Predmore  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  Dean  James  L. 
Meriam  of  the  School  of  Engineering 
have  both  announced  that  they  will 
relinquish  their  administrative  positions 
to  return  to  full-time  teaching  and  re- 
search at  the  end  of  the  academic  year. 

Both  schools  have  experienced  sub- 
stantial gains  under  the  leadership  of 
the  two  deans.  The  Engineering  School 
in  the  past  five  years  under  Dean 
Meriam  has  increased  the  number  of 
faculty  with  doctorates  from  37  to  66 
per  cent,  and  the  amount  of  research 
support  from  $252,000  to  $635,000. 
The  School  has  developed  a  modern 
engineering  curriculum  designed  around 


Randolph  M.  Shears,  right,  is  better  ► 
known  as  "Nurmi"  to  generations  of 
Duke  students.  He  still  tutors  whenever 
he  has  the  opportunity;  and  his  interest 
in  sports  is  indefatigable. 
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a  "common  core"  experience  and  now 
offers  doctoral  degrees  in  all  its  de- 
partments. 

Dr.  Predmore  has  also  presided  over 
the  Graduate  School  during  a  time  of 
substantial  growth.  Enrollment  has  in- 
creased from  1,057  in  1962  to  1,533 
this  year,  and  470  advanced  degrees, 
more  than  double  the  number  in  1962, 
were  awarded  in  June.  Five  new  doc- 
toral degree  programs  and  six  master's 
degree  programs  have  been  instituted. 
The  Graduate  School  is  also  gaining 
increased  outside  support  for  graduate 
studies,  the  total  now  amounting  to 
$2,742,000. 

Dr.  Predmore,  who  has  served  as 
dean  for  ten  years,  will  remain  at  Duke 
as  professor  of  Romance  languages. 
Dr.  Meriam  will  be  professor  of  en- 
gineering mechanics. 

The  School  of  Forestry  is  also  antici- 
pating the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
dean.  Currently  serving  as  acting  dean 
is  Dr.  Charles  W.  Ralston,  successor 
to  Dr.  Robert  L.  Barnes,  who  held  the 
acting  deanship  until  October.  Dr.  Ral- 
ston, professor  of  forest  soils,  earned 
his  master's  and  doctorate  degrees  from 
the  School  of  Forestry  and  has  been  at 
Duke  since  1954. 


Back  to  Teaching 


Dr.  R.  Taylor  Cole,  who  for  the  past 
eight  years  has  served  as  provost  of 
Duke  University,  will  relinquish  his  ad- 
ministrative duties  on  January  1  to  re- 
turn to  full-time  teaching  as  James  B. 
Duke  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Dr.  Cole's  request  to  be  relieved  from 
his  post  as  chief  academic  officer  was 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  September. 
According  to  President  Knight,  who 
made  the  announcement,  discussions 
about  a  successor  to  Dr.  Cole  are  being 
held  with  the  trustees,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Academic  Council, 
and  a  special  committee  appointed  for 
this  purpose. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  since  1935, 
Dr.  Cole  has  twice  in  the  last  year 
served  as  acting  chief  executive  of  the 
University  during  the  illness  of  Dr. 
Knight. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association  and 
the  Southern  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion. A  variety  of  educational,  research, 
and  advisory  assignments  have  carried 
him  frequently  to  foreign  countries. 
During  World  War  II  he  was  a  special 
assistant  to  the  U.S.  Minister  in  Stock- 


Tisdale 
Five  years  was  about  the  maximum 


holm,  Sweden,  and  during  the  summers 
of  1948-49  he  was  a  consultant  to  the 
U.S.  Military  Government  in  Germany. 
Other  assignments  have  taken  him  to 
Nigeria,  Tasmania,  England,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Finland. 

He  is  author  or  co-author  of  seven 
books  and  has  edited  the  Journal  of 
Politics  and  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Review,  and  served  on  the  editorial 
boards  of  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly 
and  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems. 

His  numerous  honors  include  the 
Medal  of  Freedom  and  election  to  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  North  Carolina's 
Research  Triangle  since  1960,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fulbright  Committee  of  In- 
ternational Exchange  of  Persons,  1961- 
64,  and  a  consultant  to  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation on  Graduate  Programs  Abroad 
in  1966. 


Steps  Down 

Wright  Tisdale  announced  that  he 
will  step  down  as  chairman  of  the  Uni- 
versity's Board  of  Trustees  in  December, 
but  will  continue  to  serve  on  the  board. 

Mr.  Tisdale,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  Ford  Motor  Company, 
explained  that  when  he  agreed  to  accept 
the  chairmanship  five  years  ago  it  was 
his  "expressed  belief  that  in  the  interest 
of  the  University  the  position  should  be 
rotated  among  various  members  of  the 
board  and  that  five  years  was  about  the 
maximum  period  of  time  for  anyone  to 
hold  it." 

Mr.  Tisdale  has  requested  that  the 
Executive  Committee  at  its  December 
meeting  nominate  his  successor. 

In  a  Chronicle  interview,  Mr.  Tisdale 
said,  "My  decision  in  no  way  indicates 
any  diminishing  interest  in  or  lack  of  de- 
votion to  the  task  of  seeing  that  Duke 
achieves  its  full  standing  as  a  great 
University." 

President  Douglas  M.  Knieht,  com- 
menting on  Mr.  Tisdale's  decision,  said, 
"Wright  Tisdale  is  the  sixth  board  chair- 
man at  two  institutions  with  whom  I 
have  worked  closely,  and  he  has  set  a 
remarkable  example  of  energetic  and 
responsible  leadership  as  chairman  of 
this  Board  of  Trustees.  He  has  worked 
both  brilliantly  and  diligently  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  University,  and  he 
has  played  an  absolutely  pivotal  role  in 
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strengthening  the  University  during  the 
past  five  years." 

Since  joining  the  Duke  board  twelve 
years  ago,  Mr.  Tisdale  has  been  an  out- 
spoken advocate  of  a  strong  national 
university  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
and  has  played  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant role  in  the  development  of  Duke. 
He  was  one  of  the  trustee  architects  of 
Duke's  $102.8  million  Fifth  Decade 
Program,  one  of  the  largest  fund-raising 
efforts  ever  undertaken  by  a  college  or 
university  in  the  South.  Mr.  Tisdale 
also  was  chairman  of  the  Presidential 
Selection  Committee  which  in  1962 
selected  Dr.  Knight  to  succeed  Dr. 
Deryl  Hart  as  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  New  Class 

Forty-one  states  and  seventeen  for- 
eign countries  sent  some  of  their  bright- 
est sons  and  daughters  with  interests  as 
diverse  as  their  geographies  to  Duke 
this  year. 

The  Class  of  1972  has  610  members 
from  the  South — the  greatest  number, 
217,  from  North  Carolina,  with  Virginia 
ranking  second  with  109.  New  York 
is  a  close  third  among  the  totals  with 
105.  The  seven  Mid-Atlantic  states  are 
home  for  411,  with  smaller  numbers 
from  the  Midwest,  Rocky  Mountains, 
West,  and  Northwestern  states. 

The  list  of  activities  and  interests  on 


the  freshmen's  application  forms  ranges 
from  beekeeping  and  landscaping  to 
scuba  diving  and  accordian  playing. 

High  on  leadership,  the  class  has 
sixty-four  of  its  members  who  served  as 
student  council  presidents,  224  as  rep- 
resentatives on  student  government 
boards,  and  fifty-two  as  class  presidents. 

Journalism  claimed  the  interest  of 
many  of  the  freshmen,  with  some  fifty- 
seven  serving  as  editors  of  high  school 
newspapers,  fifty-one  as  editors  of  year- 
books, and  thirty-five  as  editors  of  mag- 
azines. 

Scholastically,  168  freshmen  qualified 
for  membership  in  National  Honor  so- 
cieties, and  their  SAT  scores  reflect  a 
higher-than-average  verbal  and  mathe- 
matic  ability.  The  mean  score  for  stu- 
dents in  Trinity  College  and  the  Wom- 
an's College  was  over  600  on  both  tests. 
Engineers  had  a  mean  score  well  above 
650  in  mathematics,  and  the  mean  for 
nurses  on  both  tests  was  slightly  below 
600. 


What's  in  a  Heart 

Attendants  wheeled  the  monk  into 
the  radiology  lab,  hoping  to  make  an 
important  discovery  without  having  to 
undertake  delicate  heart  surgery. 

Their  patient  was  different  than  most 
who  enter  Duke  Hospital.  The  Italian 
monk  was  a  five-foot,  sixteenth-century 


statue,  that  possessed  a  well-sculptured, 
expertly  hidden  and  sealed  cavity  in  its 
once-polychromed  chest. 

His  "heart"  was  discovered  by  W.  K. 
Starrs,  art  conservator  for  the  Univer- 
sity's Brummer  Collection. 

However,  the  400-year-old  secret  was 
not  uncovered. 

The  penetrating  eye  of  the  fluroscope 
revealed  only  silhouettes  of  ancient 
repairs — nails,  screws,  and  dark  sha- 
dows of  wood  grown  harder  with  the 
passing  centuries. 

Mr.  Starrs  explained  that  it  was  not 
uncommon  practice  for  sixteenth-cen- 
tury sculptors  to  carve  statues  of  promi- 
nent persons  with  head  or  chest  cavities, 
often  to  receive  a  percious  gem,  a  piece 
of  cloth,  a  manuscript,  or  even  a  vital 
organ,  such  as  the  heart  of  the  individ- 
ual, preserved  for  its  "religious  signifi- 
cance." 

The  fluroscope  would  have  revealed 
coins  or  any  metal  objects,  according  to 
James  A.  Miller,  radiology  department 
technical  director.  Paper,  parchment,  or 
cloth  would  not  have  been  detected,  he 
said. 

Since  the  first  try  at  discovering  the 
secret  of  the  monk's  heart  failed,  it 
looks  as  if  the  monk  will  have  to  under- 
go surgery  after  all.  According  to  Mr. 
Starrs,  the  "operation"  will  be  postponed 
until  after  the  November  opening  of 
the  University's  new  art  museum  on 
East  Campus. 


The  Monk 
Was  there  anything  there 
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CLASS  AGENTS  and  area  chairmen 
met  in  the  Alumni  House  on  West  Cam- 
pus on  October  19  to  officially  begin 
the  1968-69  annual  Loyalty  Fund  cam- 
paign. That  also  was  the  day  the  sum- 
mer-long drought  ended  in  this  area, 
so  the  campaign  workers,  some  of  them 
neophytes,  got  their  feet  wet  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

Frank  Ashmore,  vice  president  for 
institutional  advancement,  opened  the 
all-day  meeting  with  an  explanation  of 
the  University's  financial  needs  and  a 
review  of  the  programs  designed  to 
meet  such  needs. 

The  University's  Fifth  Decade  Pro- 
gram, he  said,  is  a  two-part  program 
with  part  one  being  conducted  during 
1965-69  and  part  two  during  1970-75. 
The  total  goal  of  this  program  is  $187.4 
million,  broken  down  as  follows:  $102.4 
million  for  construction,  $40.6  million 
for  endowment,  and  $44.4  million  for 
current  budget  support.  Of  the  total 
goal,  $102.8  million  is  the  part-one  goal 
of  the  program,  1965-69.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  total  goal,  $84.6  million, 
is  the  program's  second-part  goal  to  be 
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reached  during  1970-75. 

An  integral  part  of  the  Fifth  Decade 
Program  is  the  Ford  Foundation  chal- 
lenge grant  of  $8  million.  The  foun- 
dation stipulated  that  it  would  contrib- 
ute one  dollar  for  every  four  dollars 
contributed  by  private  sources  to  the 
Fifth  Decade  Program.  In  other  words, 
$32  million  must  be  obtained  from  pri- 
vate sources  in  order  for  the  University 
to  qualify  for  the  total  $8  million. 
These  monies  will  be  credited  to  the 
Fifth  Decade's  part-one  goal  of  $102.8 
million. 

After  explaining  the  Fifth  Decade 
Program,  whose  primary  purpose  is  to 
increase  the  University's  capital  re- 
sources, Mr.  Ashmore  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  Loyalty  Fund.  The 
Loyalty  Fund,  he  noted,  is  a  continuing 
program,  conducted  annually,  which  is 
designed  expressly  to  meet  the  current 
operating  costs  of  the  University.  Al- 
though separate  by  nature,  Loyalty  Fund 
revenue  also  qualifies  for  the  Ford 
Foundation  matching  grant. 

Roger  L.  Marshall,  director  of  alumni 
affairs,    and    Roland    Wilkins,    Loyalty 


Fund  field  secretary,  traced  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Loyalty  Fund,  explained 
the  schedule  for  this  year's  campaign, 
and  emphasized  the  role  of  class  agents 
and  area  chairmen  in  helping  meet  the 
1968-69  goal  of  $1  million. 

Since  1947,  the  year  the  Loyalty  Fund 
was  established,  alumni  and  other 
friends  have  contributed  $7,558,487.30 
through  the  Loyalty  Fund  to  help  meet 
the  current  operating  costs  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  amount  contributed  last 
year,  $807,543.41,  was  almost  eight 
times  the  amount  contributed  in  1947- 
48;  and  the  number  of  contributors  has 
almost  tripled. 

During  a  question-and-answer  session, 
one  participant  asked  if  the  Loyalty 
Fund  and  the  Fifth  Decade  Program 
would  ever  be  soliciting  simultaneously 
in  the  same  area.  Mr.  Marshall  ac- 
knowledged that  in  a  few  instances  this 
might  be  true;  however,  he  urged  the 
class  agents  and  area  chairmen  to  point 
out  the  separate  nature  of  the  two  pro- 
grams and  to  emphasize  that  participa- 
tion on  an  annual  basis  through  the 
Loyalty  Fund  was  absolutely  essential 


for  the  University  to  meet  its  operating 
costs. 

After  the  morning  program,  the  par- 
ticipants moved  to  the  West  Campus 
Union  Ballroom  for  lunch  and  an  ad- 
dress by  University  President  Douglas 
M.  Knight. 

Dr.  Knight  stated  that  universities 
are  mirrors  of  the  problems  of  society, 
and  that  in  approaching  these  problems, 
the  university's  freedom  to  express 
ideas,  even  unpopular  ones,  should  be 
carefully  guarded. 

He  also  discussed  the  student  demon- 
strations of  last  spring,  pointing  out 
that  such  demonstrations  are  not  new  to 
the  nation's  history.  However,  such 
demonstrations  have  often  been  destruc- 
tive, he  said,  and  the  fact  that  this  was 
not  the  case  at  Duke,  that  "not  one 
pane  of  glass  was  broken,"  should  be 
encouraging  to  alumni. 

When  Dr.  Knight  concluded,  he  an- 
nounced that  the  half-time  score  of  the 
Duke-Clemson  football  game  was  7-6 
in  favor  of  Duke.  (He  had  a  transistor 
radio.)  Unfortunately,  that  margin  did 
not  prevail  after  the  agents  and  chair- 
men returned  to  the  Alumni  House  to 
listen  to  the  remainder  of  the  game. 
Final    score:     Clemson    39,    Duke    22. 

And  that  ended  the  day. 


Homecoming 


The  student  skits  at  the  Homecoming 
show  on  Friday,  October  1 1 ,  were  the 
best  in  memory,  and  the  Alumni  Barbe- 
cue on  Saturday  was  both  filling  and  a 
delectable  treat  to  the  palate.  The  only 
thing  to  mar  an  otherwise  enjoyable 
weekend,  in  fact,  was  the  score  of  the 
ball  game:    Virginia  50,  Duke  20. 

In  the  peripheral  activities,  the  Home- 
coming display  contest  was  won  by 
House  G,  first,  and  House  O,  second, 
among  the  freshmen;  the  upperclass- 
man  competition  was  won  by  Taylor, 
first,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  second,  Wind- 
sor, third,  and  Delta  Tau  Delta,  fourth. 
The  coed  skit  competition  was  won  by 
Jarvis  House  while  Gilbert  won  an 
honorable  mention. 

What  Kind  of  Experience 

Alumni  loyalty  and  the  service  one 
is  willing  to  render  from  that  loyalty  is 
based  primarily  on  an  individual's  rec- 
ognition of  and  sense  of  appreciation 
for  the  experience  he  obtained  during 
his  years  at  a  particular  college  or  uni- 
versity. The  experience  will  have  been 
different  of  course  for  different  individ- 
uals, and  the  experience  for  some  will 
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have  had  little  relation  to  what  the  uni- 
versity had  hoped  essentially  to  accom- 
plish. Occasionally,  however,  someone 
will  verbalize  the  meaning  of  his  ex- 
perience and  reveal  that  Duke  does 
indeed  succeed  in  offering  the  type  of 
experience  that,  in  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Douglas  M.  Knight,  every  "great 
university  ought  to  give  its  students." 
This  fact  was  revealed  not  very  long 
ago  in  a  letter  Dr.  Knight  received  from 
Tom  James,  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1968. 

"Even  though  I  had  attended  what  is 
perhaps  the  best  high  school  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,"  wrote 
Mr.  James,  "I  had  only  learned  how  to 
think  quantitatively.  At  Duke  I  began 
to  learn  how  to  think  qualitatively.  It 
is  not  so  much  for  the  volume  of  infor- 
mation that  I  learned  at  Duke  that  I 
am  grateful — it  is  for  learning  the 
method  of  finding  the  various  aspects 
of  a  subject,  evaluating  them,  and 
arriving  at  the  possible  conclusions.  (I 
had  never  previously  considered  serious- 
ly the  possibility  that  there  might  be 
several  correct  solutions  to  a  given 
situation.) 

"At  Duke  I  learned  how  to  deal  with 
people.  I  had  come  with  the  intention 
of  going  into  scientific  research  because 
I  enjoyed  science  but  was  afraid  of 
people  I  did  not  know  well.  I  wanted 
a  laboratory  retreat.  But  at  Duke  I 
have  learned  the  satisfaction  one  gains 
from  dealing  with  people  and  their 
'humanness.'  Because  of  my  University 
experience  in  learning  how  to  deal  with 
others  and  in  learning  how  to  think 
qualitatively,  I  am  an  entering  medical 
student  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

"This  is  why  I  want  to  thank  you  as 
the  representative  of  the  University. 
Through  my  work  in  student  govern- 
ment, I  tried  to  help  with  some  of  the 
University's  minor  problems  which  I 
was  capable  of  handling.  In  my  new 
relation  to  the  University  on  the  alumni 
National  Council,  where  I  represent 
the  Class  of  1968,  I  hope  that  I  can  be 
of  some  benefit." 

In  reply,  Dr.  Knight  said  that  "it  gives 
all  of  us  a  true  sense  of  delight  when 
someone  like  yourself  tells  us  that  you 
have  learned  here  something  about  the 
quality  of  human  experience.  This  is 
the  hardest  thing  of  all  either  to  teach 
or  to  learn." 

But  it  can  be  done. 
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Alumni  Parents 

Moving  is  an  exhausting  chore,  and 
this  must  be  especially  true  for  alumni 
parents  moving  their  sons  and  daughters 
to  campus  for  the  first  time.  In  ad- 
dition to  waiting  in  long  lines  at  such 
places  as  the  bank  and  the  post  office, 
parents  must  repeatedly  toil  up  flights 
of  dormitory  stairs  that  lengthen  as  the 
day  shortens. 

In  order  to  provide  some  relief  from 
the  strain,  the  University's  department 
of  alumni  affairs  has  traditionally  held 
a  luncheon  for  alumni  parents  of  enter- 
ing freshmen.  This  year,  on  September 
13,  approximately  150  parents  attended. 

And  rested. 

Founders'  Day 

Founders'  Day  will  be  observed  this 
year  during  the  weekend  of  December 
7-8.  As  the  Register  goes  to  press,  plans 
for  the  observance  are  tentative,  but  in- 
cluded on  the  agenda  is  a  meeting  of 
the  Duke  University  National  Council 
on  Saturday  and  a  memorial  service  in 
Duke  Chapel  the  following  day. 

The  annual  observance  commemo- 
rates the  signing  of  the  Duke  Indenture 
by  James  B.  Duke  on  December  1 1 , 
1924. 

Field  House  Memorial 

Ken  Menken  '52  reports  that  he  is 
directing  an  effort  to  raise  funds  to  erect 
a  field  house  honoring  Jack  Persons, 
former  lacrosse  coach,  and  the  late 
James  Bly,  soccer  coach  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  baseball  coach. 

Mr.  Menken,  who  hopes  to  obtain  a 
majority  of  the  required  construction 
costs,  feels  that  such  a  structure  will 
supplement  plans  for  eventually  ex- 
panding present  athletic  facilities  and 
also  stimulate  interest  in  soccer  and 
lacrosse  among  the  student  body.  The 
field  house  would  contain  home  and 
visitin?  team  dressing  rooms  and  shower 
facilities,  and  a  reception  fover. 

Interested  alumni  may  participate  by 
sendinq  contributions  to  the  Blv-Persons 
Fie'd  House  Fund,  P.  O.  Box  4825, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York 
10017. 

Class  Notes 

News  of  alumni  who  received  graduate  or 
professional  degrees,  but  who  did  not  at- 
tend   Duke    as     undergraduates,     appears 
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under  the  year  in  which  the  advanced  de- 
gree was  awarded.  Otherwise  news  ap- 
pears under  the  year  designating  the  in- 
dividual's undergraduate  class.  Married 
couples  representing  two  different  classes 
are  usually  listed  under  the  earlier  class. 
Alumni  should  address  correspondence  to 
Charlotte  Corbin,  Class  Notes  Editor,  De- 
partment of  Alumni  Affairs,  Duke  Uni- 
versity,   Durham,    North    Carolina    27706. 


MOP  ^e  remodeled  post  office  building 
nllw  of  Henderson,  N.C.,  has  been  des- 
ignated the  "Henry  A.  Dennis  County  Of- 
fice Building"  after  Henry  A.  Dennis  '13, 
editor  of  the  Henderson  Daily  Dispatch  for 
more  than  50  years.  The  resolution  ap- 
proved by  the  County  Commissioners  in  its 
action  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Dennis  as  an 
editor,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, as  a  churchman,  and  concluded 
with  its  desire  to  honor  him  "on  a  life- 
time of  service  rendered  to  the  citizens 
of  this  community." 

Henry  C.  Kearns,  Jr.,  '17  is  retired 
and  lives  in  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

R.  A.  Mayer  '96,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  W. 
Warren  Watson  '09,  Engelhard,  N.C., 
J.  T.  Jerome  '07,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  M.  A. 
Briggs  '09,  Durham,  N.C.,  Samuel  J. 
Angier  '11,  Durham,  N.C.,  Rev.  Ernest 
J.  Harbison  '12,  Concord,  N.C.,  David  L. 
Hardee  '13,  Raleigh,  N.C,  Rev.  Ernest 
C.  Durham  '14,  Raleigh,  N.C,  Dr.  Verne 
S.  Caviness  '15,  Raleigh,  N.C,  Robert 
M.  Johnston  '16,  Evanston,  111.,  J.  Wat- 
son Smoot  '17,  Tarboro,  N.C,  and  LeRoy 
E.  Graham  '18,  Durham,  N.C,  are  serving 
as  class  agents  during  the  1968-69  Loyaltv 
Fund  for  the  Half  Century  Club. 

01  Wixie  E.  Parker,  Durham,  N.C, 
L  I  and  John  N.  Duncan  ll.b.,  Raleigh, 
N.C,  are  serving  as  class  agents  during 
the  1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

OO  Dr.  Kelly  L.  Elmore,  Sheffield, 
tmim  Ala.,  is  serving  as  class  agent  durina 
the   1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

00  Leo  Brady,  New  York,  N.Y.,  is 
£lj  serving  as  class  agent  during  the 
1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

04  Paul  C.  Gurley,  Charlotte,  N.C, 
Lr\  is  serving  as  class  agent  during  the 
1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

OC  Robert  B.  Martin,  Hillsborough, 
£v  N.C,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Long,  Roxboro, 
N.C,  and  Joseph  C.  Whisnant  ll.b., 
Shelby,  N.C,  are  serving  as  class  agents 
during  the  1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

QC  Leon  S.  Ivey,  Hickory,  N.C,  and 
L\j  Charles  W.  Porter,  Lenoir,  N.C, 
are  serving  as  class  agents  during  the 
1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

QT  Francis  W.  Davis,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
L\  G.  Hearst  Rosser,  Durham,  N.C, 
and  Mrs.  Martha  Adams  Snyder,  Fayette- 


ville,  N.C,  are  serving  as  class  agents 
during  the  1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

Benjamin  U.  Ratchford  a.m.  (ph.d. 
'32),  who  retired  a  year  ago  as  vice  presi- 
dent and  senior  advisor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond,  has  joined 
First  &  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Rich- 
mond in  a  consulting  capacity. 

OQ  George  R.  Elmore,  Durham,  N.C, 
ZO  W.  Stewart  Rogers,  Asheville, 
N.C,  and  C.  Celene  Phipps,  Indepen- 
dence, Va.,  are  serving  as  class  agents 
during  the   1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

William  B.  Newbold,  general  manager 
of  the  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.  store,  celebrated  his  40th  anniver- 
sary with  the  company  in  July.  A  dinner 
in  his  honor  was  attended  by  the  local 
staff  as  well  as  company  officials  from 
Atlanta  and  Chicago.  Mr.  Newbold  is 
a  member  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  a  past  president  cf  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  a  past  Board  member  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureau,  and  has  held  var- 
ious offices  in  the  Junior  Achievement 
organization. 

OQ  Charles  W.  Clay  (b.d.  '32)  is 
2Lv  pastor  of  two  small  churches  in  Juiz 
de  Fora,  where  he  started  in  the  mission 
field  of  Brazil  as  professor  and  pastor  32 
years  ago.  For  a  year  and  a  half  he  was 
in  Brasilia,  the  new  capital,  but  because  of 
the  pace  his  health  broke  and  he  was  given 
a  year's  medical  leave  in  the  United  States. 
Thomas  O.  Gentry,  Roxboro,  N.C, 
Jack  T.  Holt,  Greensboro,  N.C,  and 
Doris  Hancock  Moss  (Mrs.  Willard 
M.),  Wilmington,  N.C,  are  serving  as 
class  agents  during  the  1968-69  Loyalty 
Fund. 

OH  Raymon  C.  Hatley,  Oakboro, 
OU  N.C,  Floyd  L.  Riddle,  Richmond, 
Va.,  Hal  Grimes  Smith  (Mrs.  Irwin  S.), 
Oxford,  N.C,  Lester  A.  Smith  ll.b., 
Durham,  N.C,  and  M.  Earl  Cunningham 
b.d.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  are  serving  as  class 
agents  during  the   1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

01  Grady  C.  Frank,  Alexandria,  Va., 
0 1  Johnie  L.  Joyce,  Rocky  Mount, 
N.C,  Merle  Higgins  Peterson  (Mrs.  P. 
L.),  Eden,  N.C,  and  Dr.  Frank  B.  Jordan 
b.d.,  Statesville,  N.C,  are  serving  as  class 
agents  during  the  1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

Two  Duke  alumni,  Henry  D.  Nachman, 
Comptroller,  First  &  Merchants  National 
Bank,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Lafe  P.  Fox, 
'37,  President  of  The  Pipe  Machinery 
Company,  Wickliffe,  Ohio,  have  been 
elected  directors  of  Financial  Executives 
Institute,  an  international  organization  of 
financial  executives  from  all  fields  of  busi- 
ness, industry  and  banking. 

QQ  Philip  M.  Bolich,  Durham,  N.C, 
04,  Dr.  Jack  R.  Melton,  Boone,  N.C, 
Elizabeth  R.  Clarke,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
Joseph  T.  Carruthers,  Jr.,  ll.b.,  Greens- 
boro, N.C,   Garland   R.   Stafford  b.d., 


Statesville,  N.C.,  and  Newton  DuPuy 
m.d.,  Quincy,  III.,  are  serving  as  class 
agents  during  the  1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

On  Oct.  1,  J.  Lem  Stokes,  II,  b.d., 
president  of  Pfeiffer  College  in  North 
Carolina  for  the  past  15  years,  became 
executive  secretary  of  the  1968-72  Quad- 
rennial Emphasis  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church.  His  headquarters  will  be  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

QQ  Maurice  J.  Duttera,  West  Point, 
00  Ga.,  Stough  B.  Gantt,  Durham, 
N.C.,  Carmen  Patterson  Bobo  (Mrs. 
Harold),  Burlington,  N.C.,  Kenneth  T. 
Knight  e.,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  Gladys  Brink- 
ley  Stuckey  (Mrs.  J.  L.)  r.n.,  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  Sam  G.  Winstead,  Jr.,  ll.b.,  Dallas, 
Texas,  Dr.  D.  D.  Holt  b.d.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  John  R.  Pate  m.d.,  Arlington, 
Va.,  are  serving  as  class  agents  during  the 
1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

0  A  John  D.  Wright,  Raleigh,  N.C., 
OH  Philip  J.  Weaver,  Greensboro,  N.C., 
W.  Gavin  Whitsett,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Bess 
Wilson  Church  (Mrs.  Edward  J.),  Salis- 
bury, N.C.,  Bernice  Rose  Rust  (Mrs. 
H.  A.),  Venice,  Fla.,  Willis  Wonsidler 
e.,  Hellertown,  Pa.,  Maurine  Whitley 
Uhde  (Mrs.  George  I.)  r.n.,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Robert  G.  Seaks  ll.b.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Carl  W.  Barbee  b.d.,  Plymouth, 
N.C.,  and  Jarrett  E.  Williams  m.d.,  Abi- 
lene, Tex.,  are  serving  as  class  agents  dur- 
ing the  1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

QC  Dr.  Norman  F.  Ross,  Durham, 
00  N.C.,  Henry  W.  Marshall,  High 
Point,  N.C.,  N.  Joe  Rahall,  Beckley,  W. 
Va.,  Mary  Covington  Alden  (Mrs. 
John),  Rockville,  Ind.,  Hannah  Heptin- 
stall  Vaughan  (Mrs.  John  S.),  Wood- 
land, N.C.,  Maurace  E.  Roebuck  e.,  Ar- 
lington, Va.,  Hilda  Feagans  Larson  (Mrs. 
Fred  S.),  r.n.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  Lee  Smith 
McKeithen  (Mrs.  Edwin  T,  Jr.)  ll.b., 
Old  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Pliny  F.  Newton 
b.d.,  Graham,  N.C.,  and  Alvis  D.  Finch 
m.d.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  are  serving  as  class 
agents  during  the   1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

QC  L  Grayson  Brothers,  Morganton, 
00  N.C.,  William  S.  Hodde,  Summit, 
N.J.,  Charles  W.  Kunkle,  Jr.,  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  Helen  Chandler  Gillis  (Mrs. 
Philip  H.),  West  Orange,  N.J.,  Dallas 
Knight  Milligan  (Mrs.  Howard  R.), 
Devon,  Pa.,  Lloyd  P.  Julian  e.,  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  Margaret  Zirkle  Luck  (  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam J.)  r.n.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Franklin 
H.  Cook  ll.b.,  State  College,  Pa.,  Nicho- 
las W.  Grant,  b.d.,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  and 
Michael  T.  Pishko  m.d.,  Pinehurst,  N.C., 
are  serving  as  class  agents  during  the  1968- 
69  Loyalty  Fund. 

Robert  T.  Hoyle,  a  partner  in  Cathey- 
Hoyle  Funeral  Home  and  Insurance  Agen- 
cy, Davidson,  N.C.,  is  president  of  the 
local  Lions  Club  for  1968-69.  A  charter 
member  of  the  Club,  he  has  not  missed  a 
meeting  in  15  years. 


Hugh  F.  Swingle,  Jr.,  b.s.m.,  m.d.  is 
in  the  surgical  division  of  Veterans  Hos- 
pital, Salisbury,  N.C. 

QT  R.  Kennedy  Harris,  Greensboro, 
9  /  N.C,  Berkley  V.  Schaub,  Scarsdale, 
N.Y.,  James  A.  Bistline,  Alexandria,  Va., 
Margaret  Washburn  Davis  (Mrs.  Har- 
din K.),  Syosset,  N.Y.,  Ella  Waters  Pfau 
(Mrs.  Carl  E.),  Washington,  N.C,  James 
C.  Hardin  e.,  Rock  Hill,  S.C,  Laurie 
Gladstone  Tilley  (Mrs.  C.  Stroud) 
r.n.,  New  Bern,  N.C,  Dorothy  L.  Air- 
heart  ll.b.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Abram  J. 
Cox  b.d.,  Asheboro,  N.C,  and  Vince 
Moseley  m.d.,  Charleston,  S.C,  are  serv- 
ing as  class  agents  during  the  1968-69 
Loyalty  Fund. 

Virginia  Smart  Holder  a.m.,  Ray 
Holder  b.d.  '42,  and  their  son,  John  F. 
Holder  '66,  have  moved  to  Jackson,  Miss. 
Mrs.  Holder  is  a  teacher  of  social  studies 
in  the  Jackson  public  schools. 

QQ  Wilbur  H.  Crannell,  Jr.,  Delmar. 
00  N.Y.,  William  H.  E.  Marshall, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  A.  Fred  Rebman,  III, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Sarah  Rankin  Hiatt 
(Mrs.  Joseph  S.),  Southern  Pines,  N.C, 
Margaret  Adams  Harris  (Mrs.  R.  Ken- 
nedy), Greensboro,  N.C,  Walter  Pons 
e.,  Valdese,  N.C,  Lottie  Brewer  Sapp 
(Mrs.  L.  J.),  Asheville,  N.C,  Thomas  E. 
Butterfield  ll.b.,  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
Charles  D.  Beatty  b.d..  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  Sherwood  W.  Barefoot  m.d.,  Greens- 
boro, N.C,  are  serving  as  class  agents  dur- 
ing the   1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

MARRIED:  Dr.  Rowena  Sidbury 
Hall  to  Dr.  Ivan  Lenart  on  Aug.  3.  Resi- 
dence: Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

QQ  George  H.  Crowell,  Jr.,  Ponte 
0u  Vedra  Beach.  Fla.,  Reid  T.  Holmes, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C,  William  E.  Single- 
tary,  Canton,  Ohio,  Janet  McConnell 
Warner  (Mrs.  J.  R.),  Fayetteville,  N.C, 
June  Southworth  Montgomery  (Mrs. 
Alexander  G.).  Ridgewood,  N.J.,  Lewis 
W.  Pifer  e.,  Durham,  N.C,  Winifred 
Maxwell  Sawyer  (Mrs.  L.  Everett) 
r.n.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.C,  Lylton  E. 
Maxwell  ll.b.,  Winston-Salem,  N.C, 
Robert  W.  McCulley  b.d.,  Blowing  Rock, 
N.C,  and  Larry  Turner  m.d.,  Durham, 
N.C,  are  serving  as  class  agents  during 
the  1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

Dr.  John  Glasson  of  Durham  is  first 
vice  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Medi- 
cal Society. 

Claire  Price  King  and  Herbert  A. 
King  m.d.  '43  make  their  home  in  Day- 
tona  Beach,  Fla.  Their  first  grandchild 
arrived  in  June,  having  been  born  to  their 
son  who  is  a  dental  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

Winburn  E.  Stewart  of  Macon,  Ga., 
received  the  ll.b.  degree  from  Mercer 
University  in  June  and  was  vice  president 
of  his  class.  Although  he  has  taken  the 
Georgia  Bar  examination,  he  does  not 
plan  to  go  into  full  time  law  practice  for 


NEW  PRESIDENT 
R.  Z.  Thomas,  Jr.,  '36 
was  installed  recently  as 
president  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Hospital 
A  dministrators.  He  is 
executive  director  of  the 
Charlotte  -  Mecklenburg 
Hospital  A  uthority  in 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

MANAGING  DESIGN 
Richard  F.  Hintermeis- 
ter  '37  was  recently  ap- 
pointed design  systems 
manager  for  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  Design 
Center,  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  integrating  De- 
sign Center  systems 
with   related  activities. 

NAMED  VP 
Frederick  C.   Maynard, 
Jr.,  LL.B.  '49  has  been 
appointed     senior     vice 
president,  corporate 

planning,  at  The  Travel- 
ers Insurance  Compa- 
nies in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. He  was  associ- 
ate general  counsel. 

FIRST 

Richard  G.  Connar  '41, 
M.D.  '44,  will  become 
the  first  professor  of 
surgery  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  South  Florida  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  which 
will  begin  classes  in 
1971  on  the  Tampa 
campus. 

MANAGES  WASH 
William  Lee  Dalton  '57 
has  been  named  vice 
president  and  general 
manager  of  WASH 
(FM)  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  pioneer 
FM  stereo  station  pro- 
grams "middle  of  the 
road  music." 

NUMBER  8,103 
Gordon  C.  Morison 
A.M.  '53  has  become 
the  8,103rd  person  in 
the  world  to  receive  a 
Senatorship  award  given 
by  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Interna- 
tional (JCI).  The  award 
is  the  highest  given. 
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he  is  already  president  and  owner  of  Bibb 
Distributing  Company,  Macon  Warehouse. 
Inc.,  and  Duplex,  Inc. 

AH  William  L.  Hobgood.  Durham. 
HU  N.C.,  Frederick  H.  Auld.  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  Roger  W.  Robinson,  Briar- 
cliff  Manor,  N.Y.,  Elizabeth  Averill 
Harkey  (Mrs.  Henry  L.).  Peggy  Glenn 
Stumm  (Mrs.  Joseph  T.),  Manhasset, 
N.Y.,  John  D.  MacLauchlan,  Jr.  e., 
Riverview,  Ha.,  Martha  Weaver  Broada- 
way  (Mrs.  W.  H.),  Marshville,  N.C.,  G. 
Neil  Daniels  ll.b.,  Greensboro,  N.C., 
Wade  R.  Bustle  b.d.,  Reidsville.  N.C., 
Joseph  S.  Hiatt,  Jr.,  m.d.,  Southern  Pines. 
N.C.,  and  William  L.  Beasley,  Jr.  m.f., 
Scotland  Neck,  N.C.,  are  serving  as  class 
agents  during  the  1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

^1  George  F.  Blalock,  Ft.  Monroe, 
1 1  Va.,  P.  V.  Kirkman,  Jr.,  High  Point, 
N.C.,  T.  Edward  Langston,  Elkin,  N.C., 
Jimmie  Southgate  Bolich  (Mrs.  Philip 
M.),  Durham,  N.C.,  Margaret  L.  Simp- 
son, Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  Vernon  A. 
Olson  e.,  Glenside,  Pa.,  Susan  Warren 
Yeager  (Mrs.  Bearl  A.)  r.n.,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.Y.,  Charles  H.  Fischer,  Jr.  ll.b.. 
West  Haven,  Conn.,  Robert  H.  Stamey 
b.d.,  Gastonia,  N.C,  and  G.  Ford  Smart 
m.d.,  Asheville,  N.C,  are  serving  as  class 
agents  during  the   1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

The  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  was  con- 
ferred on  Jack  Cooke  b.d.  by  Centenary 
College,  Shreveport,  La.,  on  May  26.  He 
is  minister  of  Reilly  Memorial  University 
Methodist  Church,  Baton  Rouge. 

Warren  J.  Gates,  Professor  of  History 
at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  and  is  president  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapter. 

40  Word  C.  Clark,  Durham,  N.C, 
Hfc  William  M.  Ludwig,  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  James  H.  Walker,  Raleigh,  N.C, 
Peggy  Forsberg  Hodgdon  (Mrs.  W.  W.), 
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Ingomar.  Pa.,  Emily  Smither  Long  (Mrs. 
J.  D.,  Jr.),  Greensboro,  N.C,  James  A. 
Shea  e.,  Armonk,  N.Y.,  Nan  Bunn  Cum- 
mings  (Mrs.  Raymond  E.)  r.n.,  Ashe- 
boro,  N.C,  Carney  W.  Mimms  ll.b.,  New 
York,  N.Y..  LeRoy  A.  Scott  b.d.,  Spen- 
cer, N.C.  and  R.  A.  Greer  Ricketson 
m.d.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  are  serving  as 
class  agents  during  the  1968-69  Loyalty 
Fund. 

Frank  R.  Johnston  m.d.  has  been  pro- 
moted from  associate  professor  to  profes- 
sor of  surgery  at  the  Bowman  Gray  School 
of  Medicine,  Wake  Forest,  N.C. 

Charles  A.  Willets  is  a  registered 
representative  in  the  Durham  office  of 
Harris.  Upham  &  Co.,  Inc.,  members  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

A*i  B.  R.  Browder,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem, 
HO  N.C,  Thomas  R.  Howerton,  Wil- 
son, N.C.  Robert  D.  Young,  Simsbury, 
Conn.,  Nannie  Lou  Kearns  Bounds 
(Mrs.  Howard  V.,  Jr.),  Roanoke  Rapids, 
N.C,  Ann  Bock  Oakes  (Mrs.  Gradie), 
Glenview,  111.,  Sidney  L.  Gulledge,  Jr. 
e.,  Raleigh,  N.C,  Ruby  Newman  Butler 
(Mrs.  Stacy  A.)  r.n.,  Clinton,  N.C,  John 
A.  McKenry,  Jr.  b.d.,  Newport  News, 
Va.,  and  Ralph  P.  Baker  m.d.,  Newberry, 
S.C,  are  serving  as  class  agents  during  the 
1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

Pauline  Beaver  Bush  (Mrs.  Kenyon 
T.)  lives  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  where  she 
has  a  small  interior  decorating  business. 
Her  daughter  is  a  junior  at  Wellesley,  and 
her  son  is  a  senior  in  preparatory  school. 

John  M.  Cline  (b.d.  '46)  is  minister 
of  Fairmont  Methodist  Church,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  He  is  married  and  has  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 

E.  Lauck  Lanahw  of  Westmoreland 
Hills,  Md.,  is  hospital  market  manager  for 
McBee  Systems  division  of  Litton  Auto- 
mated Business  Systems.  Litton  Industries. 
Married  to  the  former  Anne  McClena- 
ghan  '44.  he  has  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

John    Robert   Skellenger   of   Spring- 
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field,  N.J.,  is  division  manager  for  E.  H. 
Sargent  &  Company.  He  is  married  and 
has  three  stepchildren. 

Elizabeth  L.  Spangler  is  Mrs.  William 
L.  Pultz  of  Wayland,  Mass.  Her  family 
includes  four  daughters,  three  of  whom 
have  attended  Mt.  Holyoke. 

Virginia  Goodbody  Whitcomb  of 
Orange,  Conn.,  teaches  math  in  the  Derby 
High  School.  She  and  her  husband,  Dr. 
Wayne  Whitcomb  '43,  have  a  son  and 
three  daughters. 

AC  Frances  Fulk  Rufty  (Mrs.  Archi- 
HJ  bald  C.)  ll.b.,  Salisbury,  N.C,  is 
serving  as  class  agent  during  the  1968-69 
Loyalty  Fund. 

Edwin  Bridgforth  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  preventive  medicine  (biostatis- 
tics)  in  University  of  Mississippi  Medical 
Center,  Jackson. 

At*  Robert  E.  Cowin,  New  York,  N.Y., 
*fU  Vern  A.  Ketchem,  Berwyn,  Pa., 
Rev.  Paul  W.  Yount,  Jr.,  Stony  Point, 
N.Y.,  Elizabeth  Worth  Caldwell  (Mrs. 
James  R.,  Jr.),  Chapel  Hill,  N.C,  Gloria 
A.  Brahany,  Wilmington,  Del.,  F.  S.  Hud- 
son e.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C,  Annie  Ruth 
Smith  Kelley  (Mrs.  Thomas  F.)  r.n., 
Albemarle,  N.C,  Theodore  E.  Perkins 
b.d.,  Greensboro,  N.C,  and  Guy  W.  Sch- 
laseman  m.d.,  Durham,  N.C,  are  serving 
as  class  agents  during  the  1968-69  Loyalty 
Fund. 

ADOPTED:  A  son  by  Seymour  I. 
Somberg  m.f.  (d.f.  '62)  and  Mrs.  Som- 
berg,  Auburn,  Ala.,  on  Dec.  4.  Named 
Steven  Jay. 

4T  Harry  T.  Hance,  Jr.,  Waverly, 
1/  Ohio,  Thomas  J.  Scahill,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  Frances  Hudson  Bronnen- 
berg  (Mrs.  Frederick  L.),  Anderson, 
Ind.,  Sara  Huckle  Murdaugh  (Mrs.  H. 
Victor,  Jr.),  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Ray  W. 
Holland  e.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Julia 
Smoot  Pryor  (Mrs.  William  W.)  r.n., 
Greenville,  S.C,  Bertram  J.  Dube  ll.b., 
Hudson  Falls,  N.Y.,  Robert  L.  Nicks  b.d., 
Durham,  N.C,  and  Richard  N.  Wrenn 
m.d.,  Charlotte,  N.C,  are  serving  as  class 
agents  during  the   1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

T.  Marshall  Courtney,  of  Perry,  Fla., 
formerly  Foley  Wood  procurement  man- 
ager, has  been  advanced  to  the  position  of 
manager  of  wood  supply  and  has  direct 
responsibility  for  all  Buckeye  Cellulose 
Division  and  Procter  and  Gamble  Paper 
Products  Division  wood  buying.  He  is 
married  and  has  three  children. 

Edgar  A.  Fleetwood,  has  moved  from 
Charlotte,  N.C,  to  Newport  News,  Va., 
to  become  supervisor  of  the  quality 
control  laboratories  for  Dow  Badische  Co., 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

Carver  J.  Peacock  ll.b.  of  Durham  is 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Associa- 
tion of  Life  Underwriters. 

William  Styron  was  awarded  the  Doc- 
tor of  Letters  degree  by  Tufts  University 
and   the   Doctor   of  Literature   degree   by 
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New  School  for  Social  Research  at  their 
June  Commencement  exercises. 

AQ  Shirley  H.  Carter,  Jr.,  Richmond, 
10  Va.,  Lonnie  W.  Hudson,  Whitakers, 
N.C.,  Richard  F.  Wambach,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Raenelle  Bolick  Abernethy  (Mrs. 
Claude  S.,  Jr.),  Conover,  N.C.,  K.  Lee 
Scott  Wright  (Mrs.  Harry  B.),  New 
Bern,  N.C.,  W.  Cranford  Bennett  e., 
Marietta,  Ga.,  Ruth  Douglas  Jacokes 
(Mrs.  Paul  W.)  r.n.,  Durham,  N.C., 
Wallace  H.  McCown  ll.b.,  Manteo, 
N.C.,  Herman  S.  Winberry  b.d.,  Manteo, 
N.C.,  and  Norman  J.  Silver  m.d.,  Scars- 
dale,  N.Y.,  are  serving  as  class  agents 
during  the   1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

The  Atlantic  Companies,  which  includes 
the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
and  the  Centennial  Insurance  Company, 
has  established  a  southwest  division  with 
headquarters  in  Houston,  Texas,  and  John 
J.  Mackowski  has  been  appointed  a  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
division. 

Donald  Wallis  of  Wyckoff,  N.J.,  has 
been  made  products  manager  at  the 
Lederle  Laboratories  plant  in  Pearl  River, 
N.Y.  He  has  been  with  the  company  since 
graduating  from  Duke.  He  and  Mrs. 
Wallis,  Jan  Jansen  '50,  have  a  son  who 
entered  Duke  this  fall  and  four  younger 
daughters  at  home. 

ylQ  O-  NoRMAN  Forrest,  Jr.,  South 
HO  Bend,  Ind.,  Carl  F.  Sapp,  Durham, 
N.C.,  James  A.  Robins,  Durham,  N.C., 
Martha  Krayer  Johnson  (Mrs.  Cecil 
S.),  Durham,  N.C.,  Mrs.  Martha  Duncan 
Lynn,  Valparaiso,  Fla.,  Sidney  H.  Bragg 
e.,  Durham,  N.C.,  Margaret  Daren  Mc- 
Leod  (Mrs.  T.  Bragg)  r.n.,  Huntersville, 
N.C.,  Charles  F.  Blanchard  ll.b.,  Ra- 
leigh, N.C.,  H.  Glen  Lanier  b.d..  Char- 
lotte, N.C.,  and  W.  Harold  Gentry  m.d., 
McCain,  N.C.,  are  serving  as  class  agents 
during  the  1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

Donald  R.  Moore  of  Peoria,  111.,  is 
Vice  President,  Controller,  for  Keystone 
Steel  &  Wire  Company.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Sylvia  Sommer  '50. 

Cn  Mark  E.  Garber,  Jr.,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
tfU  Rev.  William  E.  Massey,  Jr., 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  John  L.  Sherrill, 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  Jane  Chivers  Green- 
leaf  (Mrs.  Thomas  R.),  Downingtown, 
Pa.,  Sylvia  Sommer  Moore  (Mrs.  Don- 
ald R.),  Peoria,  111.,  James  M.  Foreman, 
Jr.,  e.,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Esther  Winslow 
Markham  (Mrs.  Excell,  Jr.)  r.n.,  Golds- 
boro,  N.C.,  Robert  B.  Lloyd,  Jr.  ll.b., 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  Robert  Grumbine  b.d.. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Charles  D.  Williams,  Jr. 
M.d.,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  and  E.  Grant  Mar- 
low  m.f.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  are  serving  as 
class  agents  during  the  1968-69  Loyalty 
Fund. 

A  note  from  Winifred  Thompson  But- 
ler r.n.  of  Florence,  Ala.,  says  that  she 
has  had  a  nurse  refresher  course  and  is 
doing  volunteer  health  office  work  at  the 
local  high  school.    Her  husband,  William 


You'll  Get  a  Letter 
From  One  of  These  People 

These  alumni  are  serving  as  Graduate  School 
agents  during  the  1968-69  Loyalty  Fund  campaign. 
So  if  you  received  a  graduate  degree  from  Duke, 
but  not  an  undergraduate  degree,  you'll  be  getting 
a  letter  from  one  of  these  people  discussing  the 
need  to  reach  this  year's  $1,000,000  campaign  goal. 
If  you  received  an  undergraduate  or  professional 
degree  from  Duke,  then  you'll  be  hearing  from  one 
of  the  class  agents  listed  under  the  individual 
classes  in  The  Alumni  Almanac  section. 

Watch  your  mailbox. 


For  the  Department  of  Botany: 

Mary  Adams  Dudley   (Mrs.  Alden  W.,  Jr.) 
Ph.D.   '61,  Madison,  Wis. 

Eugenia   Lair  Moss    (Mrs.   Ronald   A.)    A.M. 
'46,   Lexington,  Ky. 

For  the  Department  of  Chemistry: 

S.  Thomas  Amore  Ph.D.  '45.  Durham,  N.C. 
J.   Ray  Kirby  Ph.D.  '60,  Durham,  N.C. 
James  H.  Godsey  A.M.  '51,  Cumberland.  Md. 
For  the  Department  of  Economics: 
William  O.  Shropshire  Ph.D.  '63,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Marion  S.  Lewis  A.M.  '21,  Charleston,  S.C. 

For  the  Department  of  Education: 

Jay  H.   Ostwalt  Ph.D.  '52,  Davidson,  N.C. 

Nancy  Burton  A.M.  '64,  Newark,  Del. 

Ray  W.  House  M.Ed.  '31,  Monroe.  N.C. 

George  T.  Pratt  M.Ed.  '40,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Ruth  Gatlin  Franklin  (Mrs.  Earl  R.)  M.Ed. 

'42,   Raleigh,   N.C. 
S.  Virginia  Laise  M.Ed.  '53, 

Bunker  Hill,  W.  Va. 
Cleet  C.  Cleetwood  D.Ed.  '59,  Greenville,  N.C. 
Thomas  K.  Bullock  D.Ed.  '61,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Lois  E.  Follstaedt  M.A.T.  '63,  Seneca,  Pa. 
Fred  W.  Sandusky  D.Ed.  '64,  Wake  Forest,  N.C. 
Anne  T.  Carson  M.Ed.  '66,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
Susan   Boutwell   McCaughan    (Mrs.  Ralph) 

M.Ed.  '66,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

For  the  Department  of  Engineering: 

Philip  C.  Smith  M.S.  '63,  Dickinson,  Tex. 

For  the  Department  of  English: 

Ashbel  G.  Brice  A.M.,  Durham,  N.C. 

W.   Quay  Grigg,  Jr.  A.M.  '50,   Charlotte,  N.C. 

Jean   Morris   Nazor    (Mrs.    Gordon   L.)    A.M. 

'48,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 
Loren  K.   Davidson   Ph.D.  '59,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
Charles  G.   Morehead  A.M.   '31,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

For  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages: 
Parma  Tuten  Holt  (Mrs.  Robert  C,  Jr.)   A.M. 

'64,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
Owen  L.  Goolsby  A.M.  '34,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


For  the  Department  of  History : 

Mariana  D.  Bagley  A.M.  '39.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  S.  Pruner  A.M.  '62,  Durham,  N.C. 
Charles   S.   Davis   Ph.D.   '38,   Rock  Hill,   S.C. 
Rosalie  P.  Gates  Ph.D.   '65,  Roxboro,  N.C. 

For  the  Department  of  Mathematics: 
John  H.  Hodges  Ph.D.  '55,   Boulder,  Colo. 
Elma   Black   Hooker    (Mrs.   Charles  W.)    A.M. 
'36,   Chapel  Hill,   N.C. 

For  the  Department  of  Medical  Sciences: 

Fannie  Vann  Simmons    (Mrs.  Ernest  A.)   A.M. 
'19,  Kenly,  N.C. 

For  the  Departments  of  Philosophy  and 
Sociology: 

Melvin  J.  Williams  Ph.D.  '41,  Greenville,  N.C. 

For  the  Department  of  Physics: 

C.  W.   George  A.M.  '40,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 

Harvey  N.  Rexroad  Ph.D.  '57,  Maitland,  Fla. 

For  the  Department  of  Political  Science: 
Joel  C.  Ford  A.M.  '56,  Lake  Bluff,  111. 
Alona  E.  Evans  Ph.D.   '45,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

For  the  Department  of  Psychology: 

Jesse  G.  Harris,  Jr.  Ph.D.  '55.  Lexington,  Ky. 
Elizabeth  A.  McMahan  A.M.  '48, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

For  the  Department  of  Religion: 

M.  Douglas  Harper,  Jr.  Ph.D.  '58, 

Houston,  Tex. 
Margaret    Query    Keller    (Mrs.    Thomas    F.) 

A.M.   '57,  Durham,   N.C. 

For  the  Department  of  Zoology: 

Kenneth  L.  Duke  Ph.D.  '40,  Durham,  N.C. 
Mary  Wiles   Knight    (Mrs.    Clement   W.)    A.M. 
'51,    East   Rochester,   N.Y. 
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Has  the 
new  job 

gotten  old? 


If  it  has  . . .  then  the  three  minutes 
it  will  take  you  to  fill  out  this 
coupon  could  be  the  most  important 
three  minutes  of  your  career. 

Because  we're  Management  Recruiters.  The  "match- 
makers." Professionally  dedicated  to  bringing  to- 
gether the  job  needs  of  industry  and  the  individual. 

We  have  62  offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  em- 
ploying a  unique  method  of  counseling  with  specific 
industries  and  professions.  To  assure  reliability  and 
results. 

We  have  successfully  matched  over  50,000  men 
with  5,000  of  the  best  companies  in  the  country. 

We  can  make  a  successful  match  for  you,  too.  In 
just  five  days,  you'll  have  the  entire  matchmaker 
organization  working  for  you  —  if  you  mail  this 
quick-fact  form  today. 


NATIONAL  ALUMNI  SERVICES  DIRECTOR 

Management  Recruiters  International 
1001  Euclid  Avenue  —  5th  Floor 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115 


Name_ 


Address. 


City_ 


_State_ 


-Zip_ 


Phone: 


.  O   Office      □    H°me 


College  or  University  Attended. 
Major Degree 


_Year_ 


Present  Position.  Describe. 


Income  Range: 

Q    $7,000  — $1  1,000 

D    $14,500  —  $19,000 

Career  Objective: 


□    $11,000  —  $14,500 
D    over  $19,000 


All  replies  treated  confidentially. 

•Corporate  clients  assume  our  tea 

Management 
Recruiters 

The  matchmakers 


G.  Butler  m.d.  '53,  is  president  of  the 
county  medical  association  and  of  the 
local  Y.M.C.A.  They  have  a  daughter  and 
two  sons. 

James  G.  Cate,  Jr.,  ll.b.  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  formerly  secretary  of  Bowaters 
Southern  Paper  Corp.,  has  been  appointed 
vice  president-general  counsel  and  secre- 
tary.   He  is  also  a  director. 

Dr.  C.  Lawson  Crowe,  associate  dean 
of  the  University  of  Colorado  Graduate 
School  for  the  past  year,  has  been  named 
acting  dean.  He  has  the  Master's  and 
Doctor's  degrees  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

James  D.  Slaney  of  Dallas,  Texas,  is 
regional  sales  manager  for  Colgate-Palm- 
olive Company. 

Robert  E.  Stipe  (ll.b.  '53)  has  a  Ful- 
bright  Research  Scholarship  for  1968-69 
and  is  spending  nine  months  at  the  Uni- 
versity College  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. An  Associate  Professor  of  Public 
Law  and  Government  and  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Government  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  he  is  using 
his  grant  for  interdisciplinary  study  and 
research  in  the  fields  of  law  and  architec- 
ture. Mrs.  Stipe  is  the  former  Josephine 
Weedon  '52. 

Ann  Richard  Winstead  (Mrs.  C.  C, 
Jr.)  of  Roxboro,  N.C.,  received  the 
Master's  of  Social  Work  degree  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  June, 
after  two  years  of  daily  commuting.  She 
is  now  back  with  the  Person  County  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  as  social  work 
supervisor. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  daughter 
to  John  D.  Shaw,  Jr.,  (ll.b.  '53)  and 
Mrs.  Shaw,  Andover,  Mass.,  on  April  8. 
Named  Elizabeth  Anne. 

CI  George  Y.  Bliss,  Northport,  N.Y., 
J  I  Arnold  M.  Propst.  Maiden,  N.C., 
Bryan  R.  Reep,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  Ann  Aren- 
dell  Hunter  (Mrs.  Richard  S.),  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  Mrs.  Sally  Butz  Stringfellow, 
New  York,  NY.,  Andrew  E.  Mickle  e., 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  Mary  Ann  Mene- 
fee  Byerly  (Mrs.  Baxter  H.)  r.n.,  Dan- 
ville, Va„  J.  Carlton  Fleming  ll.b., 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  J.  Earl  Richardson  b.d., 
Rocky  Mount,  N.C.,  R.  Terrell  Wing- 
field  m.d.,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  Robert 
E.  Lee,  III  m.f.  Savannah,  Ga.,  are  serv- 
ing class  agents  during  the  1968-69  Loyalty 
Fund. 

Nancy  Collier  Putnam  (Mrs.  Charles 
P.),  her  husband  and  two  sons  make  their 
home  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  where  Mr.  Put- 
nam is  a  teacher  in  the  Innsmont  Center 
for  Children. 

MARRIED:  Isham  Barney  Hudson, 
Jr.,  to  Cornelia  H.  Kneedler  '55  on 
Sept.  7.    Residence:     Raleigh,  N.C. 

K  Malcolm  F.  Crawford,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Alfred  C.  Krayer,  Jr.,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  Dr.  James  H.  Pollock, 
Boynton  Beach,  Fla.,  Mary  Harris  Har- 
per (Mrs.  James  B.),  Winston-Salem, 
N.C,    Susan    Pickens    Jones    (Mrs.    L. 


Merritt),  Raleigh,  N.C,  Emmett  L. 
Batten  e.,  Colonial  Heights,  Va.,  Karen 
Nielsen  Judd  (Mrs.  Arthur  W.)  r.n., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Norwood  Robinson 
ll.b.,  Winston-Salem,  N.C,  C.  Dwight 
Pyatt  b.d.,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.C,  and 
M.  W.  Wester,  Jr.  m.d.,  Henderson,  N.C, 
are  serving  as  class  agents  during  the  1968- 
69  Loyalty  Fund. 

Samuel  G.  Anderson  is  a  pilot  fo 
United  Air  Lines,  based  in  Miami,  Fla 
He  is  married  and  has  two  sons. 

The   honorary   Doctor   of   Laws   degre 
was  conferred  on  John  W.  Chandler  b.d 
(ph.d.  '54),  President  of  Hamilton  College, 
by   Colgate   University   at   its    May   com- 
mencement. 

Peter  G.  Johnson  is  midwest  manager 
for  Holiday  magazine,  with  responsibility 
for  the  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and 
Atlanta  offices.  Chicago  is  his  head- 
quarters. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  Bruce  F.  Baehr 
and  Mrs.  Baehr,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  May 
8.    Named  Jennifer  Stewart. 

Third  son  to  Dr.  Chris  Folk  and  Mrs. 
Folk,  Charlotte,  N.C,  on  July  29.  Named 
Thomas  Mark. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  George 
Pepper  (m.d.  '57)  and  Mrs.  Pepper,  Pala- 
tine, 111.,  on  May  15.  Named  Janelle  Gaye. 

CQ  Dr.  John  J.  Carey,  Tallahassee, 
00  Fla.,  Vernon  C.  Lassiter,  Jr.,  New- 
nan,  Ga.,  Nolan  H.  Rogers,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Alice  Goldthwaite  Carson  (Mrs. 
R.  T.),  Jackson,  Miss.,  Patricia  Cohan 
Seaton  (Mrs.  J.  Ralph,  Jr.),  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  William  A.  Stokes  e.,  Durham, 
N.C,  Margaret  Pruitt  Taylor  (Mrs. 
James  I.)  r.n.,  Tarboro,  N.C,  Floyd  E. 
Kellam,  Jr.  ll.b.,  Virginia  Beach,  Va., 
Russell  L.  Young,  Jr.  b.d.,  Conover, 
N.C,  and  Eldora  Haworth  Terrell 
(Mrs.  T.  Eugene)  m.d.  and  T.  Eugene 
Terrell  m.d.,  High  Point,  N.C,  are  serv- 
ing as  class  agents  during  the  1968-69 
Loyalty  Fund. 

Tommy  Y.  Crawford  is  a  stained  glass 
artist  with  a  studio  in  Statesville,  N.C. 

Warren  Herron  a.m.  (ph.d.  '59),  for- 
mer chief  of  scientific  computing  at  the 
Lockheed-Georgia  Company,  Marietta,  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  director  of  the 
Company's  Computing  and  Management 
Services  Branch.  He  is  married  and  has 
three  daughters. 

M  Robert  W.  Bradshaw,  Jr.,  Char- 
lotte, N.C,  Richard  E.  Means, 
Durham,  N.C,  Richard  L.  Singletary, 
Thomasville,  Ga.,  Dorothy  Horton  Ham- 
rick  (Mrs.  Gordon  G.),  Shelby,  N.C, 
Patricia  Morgan  Schaffer  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam R.),  Charlotte,  N.C,  James  L.  Cran- 
well,  Jr.,  e.,  Kirkland,  Wash.,  Christine 
Bessler  Poe  (Mrs.  Albert  M.,  Jr.)  r.n., 
Durham,  N.C,  W.  Richard  Kelly,  Jr. 
ll.b.,  Charlotte,  N.C,  F.  Owen  Fitz- 
gerald b.d.,  Goldsboro,  N.C,  and  James 
M.  Kelley  m.d.,  Rome,  Ga.,  are  serving 
as  class  agents  during  the  1968-69  Loyalty 
Fund. 
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P.  Barry  Bourne  e.e.  is  engineering 
manager,  apparatus  division,  for  Westing- 
house  Electric  Company,   Pittsburgh. 

Earle  Hannel  is  director  of  public  re- 
lations for  the  advertising-public  relations 
firm  of  Stahlka,  Faller  and  Klenk,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  He,  his  wife  and  three  children  live 
in  Tonawanda. 

Wallace  Hines  Kirby  b.d.  is  senior 
minister  of  the  Hay  Street  United  Metho- 
dist Church,  Fayetteville,  N.C.,  where  he 
moved  in  June.  He  and  Mrs.  Kirby  are 
the  parents  of  four  children,  three  boys 
and  a  girl. 

Marshall  F.  Reed,  Jr.,  c.e.,  a  highway 
engineer  who  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Automotive  Safety  Foundation,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  the  past  five  years,  is 
principal  author  of  two  books  published 
recently  by  the  Foundation.  They  are 
entitled  "Functional  Highway  Classification 
in  Urban  Areas"  and  "Urban  Transit  De- 
velopment in  Twenty  Major  Cities." 

Charles  E.  Rushing  ll.b.  has  been 
promoted  to  Class  3  in  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice of  the  United  States.  Since  entering 
the  Service  in  1956,  he  has  been  stationed 
in  Brazzaville,  Republic  of  Congo;  Salis- 
bury, Southern  Rhodesia;  and  Asmara, 
Ethiopia.  Presently  he  is  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  State  as  Chief,  Training 
Branch,  Office  of  Personnel.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rushing  have  two  children. 

CC  Rev.  Paul  R.  Berrier,  Gastonia, 
JJ  N.C.,  Rev.  Lyle  E.  Harper,  Walk- 
ersville,  Md.,  Rodger  Lindsay,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Margaret  C.  Duncan,  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  Patricia  Brown  Novak  (  Mrs.  Karl 
J.),  St.  Simons  Island,  Ga.,  William  B. 
Zollars  e.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Evelyn 
Parker  Patrick  (Mrs.  Roman  L.,  Jr.) 
R.n.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Melvin  T.  Boyd 
ll.b.,  Miami,  Fla.,  Earle  R.  Haire  b.d., 
Shelby,  N.C.,  and  Donald  E.  Saunders, 
Jr.  m.d.,  Columbia,  S.C.,  are  serving  as 
class  agents  during  the  1968-69  Loyalty 
Fund. 

Richard  N.  Bollinger  m.e.  has  been 
made  assistant  manager  of  sales,  Pittsburgh 
sales  district,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  He 
was  formerly  in  the  Greensboro,  N.C., 
office. 

Elizabeth  Elder  Dullea  (Mrs.  John 
J.)  moved  last  May  to  Burlington,  Iowa, 
where  her  husband  is  city  manager.  They 
have  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

MARRIED:  Barry  Conway  Harris 
(m.d.  '58)  to  Betty  Lynn  Wright  on  Aug. 
17.    Residence:   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  A.  Werback  to  Martha  E.  Trexler 
on  May  18.    Residence:  Aberdeen,  Md. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  daughter 
to  Charles  Edward  Rackley  (m.d.  '58) 
and  Elizabeth  Woodhall  Rackley  b.s.n. 
'63,  Durham,  on  July  16.  Named  Colman 
Laughon. 

MHerd  L.  Bennett,  Eaton,  Ohio, 
Kenneth  E.  Mayhew,  Jr.,  Cherry- 
ville,  N.C.,  Robert  E.  Leak,  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  Patricia  Stansbury  Anderson 
(Mrs.   Warren   G.),   Boone,   N.C.,  Vir- 


ginia Stratton  Woolard  (Mrs.  William 
L.),  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Julian  G.  Olive  e., 
Durham,  N.C.,  Jean  Munro  Bedell 
(Mrs.  Richard  F.)  r.n.,  Boulder,  Colo., 
Russell  M.  Robinson,  II  ll.b.,  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  Thomas  S.  Lee,  Jr.,  b.d.,  Statesville, 
N.C.,  and  Richard  A.  Steele  m.d.,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.C.,  are  serving  as  class  agents  dur- 
ing the   1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

Lief  C.  Beck  (ll.b.  '59)  and  Christain 
H.  Miller  a.m.  have  become  partners  in 
the  firm  of  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz, 
Philadelphia. 

Cynthia  Baker  Mook  (Mrs.  R.  Theo- 
dore, Jr.),  who  has  two  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter, lives  in  Wayne,  Pa.  Her  husband  is 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  office  of  Mc- 
Donnel  &  Ristine,  stockbrokers. 

Ted  R.  Morton,  Jr.,  b.d.  began  his 
duties  in  June  as  the  newly  appointed 
administrator  of  the  Greenwood  Metho- 
dist Home.  Greenwood,  S.C.  He  had  pre- 
viously served  pastorates  in  Columbia,  and 
Jackson,  S.C,  after  five  years  of  duty  as 
a  Chaplain  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

BORN:  Second  son  to  Betty  Jean 
Sneed  Crisp  (Mrs.  Verne  B.)  and  Mr. 
Crisp,  Danville,  Va.,  on  July  26.  Named 
Barry  Eugene. 

Fourth  child  and  first  son  to  Shirley 
Davis  Martin  r.n.  (m.s.n.  '60)  and  M. 
Herbert  Martin,  Jr.,  '58,  m.d.  '62, 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  on  July  29.  Named 
Scott  Davis. 

CT  Dr.  Charles  H.  Dickens,  Arlington, 
vl  I  Va.,  Frederick  W.  Hearn,  Timon- 
ium,  Md.,  Ronald  C.  Rau,  Winston-Salem. 
N.C.,  Janice  Bishop  Rudd  (Mrs.  Robert 
N.),  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  Jane  Phillips 
Bell  (Mrs.  John  H.),  El  Paso,  Texas, 
Paul  D.  Risher  e.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  Bar- 
bara Hoffman  Hobbs  (Mrs.  E.  G.,  Jr.) 
r.n.,  Sanford,  N.C.,  Louis  T.  Gallo  ll.b., 
Ridgewood,  N.J.,  Laughton  L.  Corr  b.d., 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  and  Roman  L.  Patrick, 
Jr.  m.d.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are  serving  as 
class  agents  during  the  1968-69  Loyalty 
Fund. 

John  A.  Attaway  ph.d.  is  head  of  the 
Florida  Citrus  Commission  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development  Division,  having 
assumed  this  position  on  Aug.  1 .  Formerly 
he  was  a  chemist  on  the  commission's 
research  staff  at  the  University  of  Florida 
Citrus  Experiment  Station.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Attaway,  with  their  three  children,  live  in 
Lakewood. 

Lr.  Comdr.  C.  F.  Cook,  Jr.,  c.e.  is 
Public  Works  Officer  at  the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory,  Washington,  D.C.  He 
resides  with  his  wife  and  two  sons  in 
Camp  Springs,  Md. 

John  C.  Taggart,  Jr.,  a  real  estate  man 
and  representative  for  Sun  Oil  Company, 
lives  in  Chadds  Ford,  Pa.,  with  his  wife 
and  three  children. 

M  William  A.  Baker,  Rockville,  Conn., 
A.  Roger  Hildreth,  Guilderland, 
N.Y.,  Fred  R.  Sheheen,  Camden,  S.C, 
Janice  Rau  Holcomb  (Mrs.  A.  Smith), 
Mount  Airy,  N.C,  Jodi  Doughton  Swof- 
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Follow  the  Blue  Devils 

1968  Football  Ticket 

Information 

Tickets  for  all  Duke  football 
games  may  be  secured  by  writing  to : 
Business  Manager,  Duke  University 
Athletic  Association,  Durham,  North 
Carolina  27706.  In  sending  money 
order  or  check,  please  add  50c  to 
each  order  to  cover  handling  and 
insured  mailing  costs. 

FIVE  HOME  GAMES 

Individual   game  ticket  prices: 

preferred   areas 

$6.00 

(all    seats) 

family    plan 

$4.00         $1.50 

(adult)       (child) 

Nov.        16       Wake  Forest  (2:00  p.m.) 

AWAY    GAMES 
Nov.         23        North  Carolina      (1:30  p.m.) 

Single  ticket  prices  in  preferred  areas 
at    away    games    are    $6.00. 
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B.  N.  Duke,  Washington  Duke,  and  James  B.  Duke,  front  row,  left  to  right,  with  others  at  a  1904  barbecue  in  Erwin,  N.C. 


ford  (Mrs.  James  E.),  N.  Wilkesboro, 
N.C,  David  P.  Montgomery,  Jr.  e., 
Winston-Salem,  N.C,  Joan  Finn  Mc- 
Cracken  (Mrs.  Clayton  H.,  Jr.)  r.n., 
Billings,  Mont.,  William  H.  Grigg  ll.b., 
Charlotte,  N.C,  Douglas  R.  Beard  b.d., 
Winston-Salem,  N.C,  and  Hal  J.  Rollins, 
Jr.  m.d.,  Greensboro,  N.C,  are  serving  as 
class  agents  during  the  1968-69  Loyalty 
Fund. 

MARRIED:  Beverly  D.  Mann  to  Stan- 
ley D.  Shores,  Jr.,  on  Sept.  5.  Residence: 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  first  son  to 
Sue  Barnes  Clark  and  Anthony  W. 
Clark  m.e.  '59,  Vienna,  Va.,  on  Feb.  15. 
Named  Kenneth  Allen. 

Second  son  to  Barbara  Barksdale 
Clowse,  (Mrs.  Converse  D.)  and  Mr. 
Clowse,  Greensboro,  N.C,  on  Dec.  12. 
Named  Martin  Converse. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Julia  Bay 
Harmon  (Mrs.  David)  and  Mr.  Harmon, 
Weston,  Mass.,  on  July  19.  Named  Laura 
Elizabeth. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  John  F. 
Moore  and  Mrs.  Moore,  Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  on  Aug.  19.  Named  Richard 
Holmes. 

Fourth  child  and  third  son  to  William 
K.  Quick  b.d.,  and  Mrs.  Quick,  Green- 
ville, N.C,  on  June  20.  Named  Paul 
Sanders. 

CQ  Kirk  R.  Grybowski  and  Judith 
WW  Anthony  Grybowski  b.s.n.  have 
moved  to  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands.  He 
is    Assistant    Director    of    Comprehensive 
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Health  Planning  for  the  Territory  and 
Mrs.  Grybowski,  who  completed  work  for 
the  m.s.n.  degree  at  Emory  this  summer, 
is  assistant  professor  of  nursing  at  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

H.  Jack  Leister,  a  vice  president  of 
Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  is 
personnel  officer  for  the  bank's  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.,  office.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Anne  Parrott  '60. 

Charles  R.  Martin  (m.d.  '63)  com- 
pleted his  pediatric  residency  at  University 
Hospital  and  Children's  Hospital,  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  in  September  and  has 
opened  an  office  for  practice  in  Jackson- 
ville, N.C.  He  is  married  and  has  a  son 
and  a  daughter. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  William 
B.  Alexander,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Alexander, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  on  July  6.  Named  Edward 
Bain. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  William  J. 
Best  m.e.  and  Mrs.  Best,  Palatine,  111., 
on  Feb.  14.   Named  Heather  Marie. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Spruill  G.  Bunn  c.e.  and  Betty  Mraz 
Bunn  b.s.n.  '61,  Rocky  Mount,  N.C,  on 
luly  27.   Named  Kimberley  Lynne. 

First  child  and  son  to  Robert  J.  Wesley 
and  Mrs.  Wesley,  Chicago,  111.,  on  Feb. 
14.    Named  Robert  John,  Jr. 

ADOPTED:  A  son  by  Harold  A.  Wil- 
kinson m.d.  (ph.d.  '62)  and  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son, Winchester,  Mass.,  on  Aug.  14  (born 
July  5).   Named  Arthur  Speas. 
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Stephen  H.  Casey,   Dallas,  Texas, 
Marvin   D.   Musselwhite,   Raleigh, 


N.C,  Floyd  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  Greensboro, 
N.C,  Sharon  Gercken  Bongard  (Mrs. 
Victor),  Westwood,  N.J.,  Susan  Peeler 
Ruben  (Mrs.  Frederick  L.)  Decatur,  Ga., 
J.  Bowen  Ross,  Jr.,  e.,  Durham,  N.C, 
Kathryn  Mason  Haskell  (Mrs.  Frank 
B.,  Ill)  r.n.,  Cheverly,  Md.,  Wade  H. 
Penny.  Jr.  ll.b.,  Durham,  N.C,  William 
G.  Sharpe,  IV  b.d.,  Raleigh,  N.C,  Edward 
H.  Smith,  Jr.  m.d.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 
Dr.  Bruce  R.  Roberts  m.f.,  Delaware, 
Ohio,  are  serving  as  class  agents  during 
the  1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  Zeb  Bryan  Hill 
and  Mrs.  Hill,  Raleigh,  N.C,  on  Aug.  30. 

A  daughter  to  Harriet  McGovran 
Rosenstein  m.a.t.  and  George  M.  Rosen- 
stein,  Jr.,  ph.d.  '63,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on 
June  25.    Named  Beth. 

Second  daughter  to  George  H.  C 
Shutt,  III,  e.e.  and  Mrs.  Shutt,  Upper 
Darby,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  6.  Named  Jennifer 
Taylor. 

First  child  and  a  son  to  Richard  A. 
(Rick)  Vance  and  Mrs.  Vance,  West- 
chester, Pa.,  on  June  10.  Named  Richard 
Harley. 

CI  G.  David  Challenger,  Greensboro, 
01  N.C,  Ralph  L.  McCaughan,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  Dr.  David  M.  Sanford, 
Beaver,  W.  Va.,  Carol  Bell  Runyan 
(Mrs.  Thomas  E.),  Rockville,  Md.,  Ann 
McNamara  McIntyre  (Mrs.  Fred  H., 
Jr.),  Lexington,  N.C,  Bruce  G.  Leonard 
e.,  Raleigh,  N.C,  Elizabeth  Mraz  Bunn 
(Mrs.  Spruill  G.)   r.n.,  Rocky  Mount, 


N.C.,  Edgar  B.  Fisher,  Jr.  ll.b.,  Greens- 
boro, N.C.,  Milton  T.  Mann  b.d.,  Golds- 
boro,  N.C.,  and  William  McDonald  m.d., 
Indian  Rocks  Beach,  Fla.,  are  serving  as 
class  agents  during  the  1968-69  Loyalty 
Fund. 

N.  Sue  Barnes  is  working  on  an  ed.d. 
degree  in  science  education  at  Teachers 
College  of  Columbia  University.  Since 
the  fall  of  1965,  she  has  been  head  of  the 
science  department  at  Bethany  School, 
an  Episcopal  boarding  and  day  school  in 
Glendale,  Ohio,  and  is  presently  on  leave 
from  that  position. 

Joseph  Warren,  III  (ll.b.  '65)  has  re- 
ceived the  ll.m.  in  taxation  from  New 
York  University  and  is  associated  with  the 
law  firm  of  Thigpen  &  Hines  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.  Formerly  he  was  a  CPA  in  the  tax 
department  of  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co., 
New  York  City. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  son  to 
Brenda  Wilson  Byrne  (Mrs.  Michael) 
and  Mr.  Byrne,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on  May 
5.  Named  Kevin  Christopher. 

Fifth  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Diane  Dill  Kortan  (Mrs.  Joseph  E.) 
and  Mr.  Kortan,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Aug. 
12.    Named  Kristina  Rose. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  James  H. 
Ledman  and  Mrs.  Ledman,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  March  18.  Named  Katherine 
Ann. 

CQ  William  H.  Lamb,  Malvern,  Pa., 
UZ.  Jared  W.  Butler,  Kokomo,  Ind., 
Clayton  O.  Pruitt,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Harriet  Daniel  Banzet  (Mrs.  Julius  E., 
Ill),  Warrenton,  N.C,  Ann  Meacham 
Speer  (Mrs.  G.  William,  III),  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  J.  Lee  Sammons  e.,  Washington, 
D.C,  Patricia  Ann  Flatter  r.n.,  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  Ralph  R.  Wickersham  ll.b., 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  W.  Hewlett  Stith,  Jr. 
b.d.,     Richmond,    Va.,     and     Alden     W. 


Dudley,  Jr.  m.d.,  Madison,  Wise,  are  serv- 
ing as  class  agents  during  the  1968-69 
Loyalty  Fund. 

Thomas  W.  Barefield  of  Farmingdale, 
N.Y.,  is  a  senior  underwriter  for  Liberty 
Mutual   Insurance   Company,  Lynbrook. 

Ole  E.  Borgen  b.d.  was  awarded  the 
ph.d.  degree  from  Drew  University  in  May. 
He  and  Mrs.  Borgen  now  reside  in  Nacka, 
Sweden,  where  he  is  executive  secretary  to 
Bishop  Odd  Hagan  of  Sweden. 

John  Ivey  Jessup,  III,  received  the  b.d. 
degree  from  Virginia  Theological  Seminary 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  last  May  and  was  or- 
dained to  the  Diaconate  in  June.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  Assistant  Rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Rocky 
Mount,  N.C. 

James  Urbaniak  m.d.,  an  orthopaedic 
resident  at  Duke  Medical  Center,  is  the 
first  recipient  of  a  fellowship  given  by 
S.  H.  Camp  and  Co.  of  Jackson,  Mich. 
Under  the  fellowship  he  spent  the  month 
of  September  visiting  orthopaedic  centers 
throughout  the  country,  particularly  those 
interested  in  surgery  and  surgical  implants 
involving  the  upper  extremity. 

MARRIED:  Ralph  S.  Richard,  Jr.,  to 
Alexandra  Karen.  Residence:  Queens, 
N.Y. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Walter 
L.  Currie  and  Carole  Hart  Currie  '63, 
Asheville,  N.C,  on  July  27.  Named 
Walter  Lee,  III. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Douglas  R. 
Gill  and  Lydia  Cantrell  Gill  '64, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C,  on  May  13.  Named 
Charlotte  Liles. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Albert  D. 
Sikkelee  b.d.  and  Mrs.  Sikkelee,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  on  June  4.  Named  Kirsten 
Drake. 
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C.  Clyde  Gouldman,  II,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  David  S.  Johnson,  Point 


Duke  Alumni  say: 

Meet  me  at  the  Downtowner 
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►  Spacious  parking 

►  and  tke  fyowi  fylamel  (le&tawiant 


309  West  Chapel  Hill  St. 
Durham,  North  Carolina 
Telephone  919-688-8221 


Pleasant,  N.J.,  Dr.  Robert  S.  Wood, 
Morrisville,  Pa.,  Sandra  Jo  Harrison, 
Washington,  D.C,  Ellen  Jean  Cooper 
Law  (Mrs.  Frederick  R.),  Westport, 
Conn.,  Edward  W.  Snyder  E.,  Scotia, 
N.Y.,  Kathryn  Christensen  Gannon 
(Mrs.  Robert  C)  r.n.,  Sterling  Park,  Va„ 
E.  Lawrence  Davis  ll.b.,  Winston-Salem, 
N.C,  Garland  B.  Bennett  b.d.,  Fuquay- 
Varina,  N.C,  Robert  E.  Cline  m.d., 
Durham,  N.C,  and  Dr.  Maxwell  L.  Mc- 
Cormack,  Jr.  m.f.  '63,  Burlington,  Vt, 
are  serving  as  class  agents  during  the  1968- 
69  Loyalty  Fund. 

Beverly  Weeks  Bryson,  Daniel  R. 
Bryson,  and  their  two  sons  have  moved  to 
Overland,  Kans.  Mr.  Bryson  is  the  manu- 
facturer's representative  for  Globe  Furni- 
ture Company  in  the  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Missouri  and  Kansas  area. 

Lynne  Carter  Comas  is  activities  coun- 
selor on  the  staff  of  the  Dean  of  Women 
at  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  her 
husband,  Robert  E.  Comas  m.ed.  '65,  is 
teaching  in  the  College  of  Education,  De- 
partment of  Counseling  and  Guidance. 
They  live  in  Northport. 

William  R.  Hutchinson  m.d.  is  a  sec- 
ond year  resident  in  radiology  at  the  J. 
Hillis  Miller  Health  Center,  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville.  His  wife,  Sally 
Ambler  Hutchinson  b.s.n.  '64,  received 
her  Master's  degree  in  psychiatric  nursing 
from  the  University  of  Florida  in  August 
and  will  work  there  as  a  clinical  special- 
ist on  the  psychiatric  unit. 

Edgar  J.  Roberts,  Jr.,  ll.b.  has  been 
made  an  assistant  vice  president  of  Marine 
Midland  Grace  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  and  has  been  assigned  to  the  nation- 
al division's  midwest  area  of  the  bank. 

MARRIED:  Sara  Elizabeth  Fish  to 
James  M.  Brown  on  July  27.  Residence: 
Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

Anne  Parrish  Hill  to  Robert  A.  Bash- 
ford  on  Sept.  6.  Residence:  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C 

John  H.  Wheatley  to  Bonnie  L.  Robert- 
son on  Aug.  10.   Residence:  Danville,  Va. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  second  son  to 
Agnes  Ellis  Barton  (Mrs.  Quinn  R., 
Jr.)  and  Mr.  Barton,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
on  May  4.    Named  Ellis  Christopher. 

First  child  and  son  to  Rajendra  S. 
Bhatnagar  a.m.  (ph.d.  '64)  and  Eliza- 
beth Kelly  Bhatnagar  '65,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  on  June  12.  Named  Ranjit 
Sahai. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to  B. 
Bruce  Gislason  and  Mary  Wolf  Gisla- 
son  '64,  Washington,  D.C,  on  May  19. 
Named  Kristen  Lee. 

First  child  and  son  to  John  C.  Hart 
and  Antoinette  Raub  Hart  b.s.n.  '64, 
Rocky  Mount,  N.C,  on  Aug.  18.  Named 
Alexander  Hastings. 

Second  son  to  Graham  C.  Huston  and 
Mrs.  Huston,  Falls  Church,  Va.,  on  March 
25.   Named  Ghent  Graham. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Pete  Peter- 
son and  Mrs.  Peterson,  Euclid,  Ohio,  on 
July  7.    Named  Melinda  Jane. 
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First  child  and  daughter  to  William 
Wright  Rankin,  II  and  Sally  Heller 
Rankin  '66,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  on  March 
23.    Named  Amy  Carol. 

M  Stuart  G.  Barr,  Staten  Island,  N.Y., 
Dr.  C.  Richard  Epes,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  Stewart  T.  Spencer,  Jr.,  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  Harriet  Austin  Mattes  ( Mrs. 
Charles  M.),  Greensboro,  N.C.,  Mary  D. 
Lucas,  Decatur,  Ga..  Ray  L.  Cox  e., 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  Antoinette  Raub  Hart 
(Mrs.  John  C.)  r.n.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.C., 
Walter  W.  Pyper,  Jr.  ll.b.,  Farmington. 
Mich.,  Ingram  C.  Parmley  b.d.,  Fayette- 
ville,  N.C.,  and  James  W.  Turner,  Jr. 
m.d.,  University  City,  Mo.,  are  serving  as 
class  agents  during  the  1968-69  Loyalty 
Fund. 

David  D.  Gregory  graduated  with  dis- 
tinction from  the  University  of  Maine 
School  of  Law  in  June  and  received  the 
Israel  Bernstein  prize  and  the  Cumberland 
Bar  Association  award  in  recognition  of 
his  "outstanding  academic  achievement  and 
service  to  the  school  during  his  three  years 
as  a  student."  He  is  in  the  honors  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  is  working 
in  the  civil  rights  division. 

K.  D.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  e.e.  has  opened 
Electric  Supply  Company  of  Raleigh,  Inc., 
an  electrical  wholesale  business  in  Raleigh, 
N.C. 

William  E.  Watson  of  Morganville, 
N.J.,  is  senior  actuarial  assistant  in  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company's  general 
actuarial  division.  Mrs.  Watson  is  the 
former  Elaine  McWhorter  '64. 

William  C.  Winzeler,  who  graduated 
from  the  Lutheran  Seminary  of  Capital 
University  with  a  b.d.  degree  and  was  or- 
dained into  the  Lutheran  ministry  in  June, 
is  serving  as  pastor  of  Zion  Lutheran 
Church,  Jelloway,  Ohio.  In  1966  he  was 
married  to  the  former  Carol  Ann  LeFever. 

In  June  William  L.  Yates  m.h.a.  be- 
came executive  director  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Hospital   Association,  Columbia. 

MARRIED:  Charles  P.  Rose,  Jr.  (j.d. 
'68)  to  Mary  G.  King  on  Aug.  10.  Resi- 
dence: New  York  City. 

PC  O.  Randolph  Rollins,  Richmond, 
0J  Va.,  Kenneth  C.  Bass,  III,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Craig  W.  Worthington, 
Chicago,  111.,  Barbara  Sears  Brown 
(Mrs.  Ralph  E.),  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Ann 
Mace  Carlton  (Mrs.  Richard  H.),  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  John  C.  McClain,  Jr.  e., 
Columbia,  S.C.,  Annette  Chamblee 
Cowan  (Mrs.  Robert  S.)  r.n.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C,  Charles  L.  Bateman  ll.b., 
Burlington,  N.C,  Charles  M.  Smith  b.d., 
Greenville,  N.C,  and  Edgar  J.  Sanford 
m.d.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  are  serving  as  class 
agents  during  the   1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

Alice  S.  Badgett  is  working  on  a  ph.d. 
in  botany  at  L.S.U.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Capt.  John  M.  Dye  U.S.A.F.  received 
the  M.S.  in  computer  science  from  Purdue 
in  1967  and  expects  to  receive  the  m.a. 
in  aerospace  management  from  the   Uni- 


versity of  Southern  California  in  January 
1969.  Assigned  to  the  Air  Force  Satellite 
Control  Facility  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  he 
supervises  the  commanding  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary satellites.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Greig 
Dye,  is  a  teacher  of  junior  high  school 
math  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

This  fall,  Robert  A.  Maxwell  m.a.t. 
became  director  of  admissions  for  Hiram 
College,  Hiram,  Ohio.  He  had  previously 
held  the  same  position  at  North  Carolina 
Wesleyan  College. 

Lieut.  Chris  G.  Miller,  a  navigator 
in  the  RF-4C  Phantom  jet,  completed  100 
unarmed  reconnaisance  combat  missions 
over  North  Vietnam,  for  which  he  was 
presented  the  Air  Medal  with  Oak  Leaf 
clusters.  He  is  currently  an  instructor- 
navigator  at  Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  Sumter, 
S.C,  where  he  and  his  wife,  Barbara 
Patterson  Miller  '67,  are  making  their 
home. 

In  May  John  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  graduated 
with  the  s.t.b.  degree  from  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City.  He  is 
now  curate  of  Church  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, Freeport,  N.Y. 

MARRIED:  James  E.  Cheves,  Jr.,  to 
Joanne  Gray  on  Aug.  31.  Residence:  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

Susan  H.  Cornwell  to  Edward  R. 
Hill  on  Aug.  3.    Residence:  Durham,  N.C. 

Susan  Gary  Duncan  to  Dr.  C.  Allan 
Eure  on  June  15.  Residence:  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  Harold  B. 
Brown,  Jr.,  b.d.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  Bristol, 
Va.,  on  July  6.    Named  Katherine  Ashlyn. 

CC  Brian  E.  Bovard,  Midland,  Mich., 
UU  John  L.  Campbell,  Waynesboro, 
Pa.,  W.  Gary  Romp,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Louise  Dowling  Roselle  (Mrs.  David 
P.),  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Jill  Salinger 
Macduff  (Mrs.  Allen  N.)  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  Glenn  N.  Rupp  e..  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Anne  Seaholm  Wood  (Mrs.  Doug- 
las S.,  Jr.)  r.n.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  Richard 
A.  Palmer  ll.b..  New  York,  N.Y.,  Frank 
A.  Stith.  Ill  b.d.,  East  Bend,  N.C,  and 
Earl  W.  Brian,  Jr.  m.d.,  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  are  serving  as  class  agents  during 
the  1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

John  L.  Campbell,  a  graduate  of  the 
Wharton  School  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  one  of  two  young  men 
selected  to  head  the  Student  Coalition  for 
the  Republican  Presidential  nominee.  He 
also  headed  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller's 
New  Majority  youth  group  in  his  drive 
for  the  nomination. 

Pamela  Cavalaris  b.s.n.  and  Elaine 
Turner  b.s.n.  are  stationed  at  the  Naval 
Hospital  in  Beaufort,  S.C. 

Allan  H.  Davis  is  branch  manager  for 
the  Duke-Erwin  office  of  First  Union  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Durham. 

Donald  R.  Fleck,  who  has  the  m.b.a. 
degree  from  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness, Columbia  University,  is  a  teacher 
at  Trinity  School  for  Boys,  New  York  City. 

Esther  Moger  is  Mrs.  James  S.  Stokes, 


CITED 

Betty  Friemel  Walker 
(Mrs.  Herman,  Jr.)  '30, 
special  assistant  to  the 
director,  Bureau  of  Re- 
cruiting and  Examin- 
ing, U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  has  re- 
ceived a  citation  for  out- 
standing performance. 


A  NEW  VP 

William  K.  Hohlstein 
'54  has  been  named  a 
vice  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank 
of  Atlanta,  where  he 
has  been  employed 
since  1958.  He  married 
the  former  Catherine  J. 
Redgrave  '54. 


INSTALLED 

John  P.  McGovern 
M.D.  '45  has  been  in- 
stalled as  president  of 
the  American  College 
of  Allergists.  He  is  a 
faculty  member  at  the 
University  of  Texas  and 
Baylor  University.  He 
also   heads  a   clinic. 


WINS  AWARD 

Margaret  Durham  Ro- 
bey  (Mrs.  H.  Russell) 
'17,  president  emerita 
of  Southern  Seminary 
Junior  College,  has  re- 
ceived an  Horatio  Al- 
ger Award,  the  fourth 
woman  honoree  in  the 
award's  20-year  history. 


NAMED   VP  OF  GE 

Charles  W.  George 
A.M.  '40  has  been 
elected  a  vice  president 
of  General  Electric  with 
the  title  of  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Aircraft 
Equipment  Division. 
He  joined  GE  in  1946. 


BRANCH  MANAGER 

Alfred  B.  Tollman,  Jr., 
'48  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  newly 
opened  Baltimore  office 
of  Woodcock,  Moyer, 
Fricke  &  French,  Inc., 
a  brokerage  firm.  His 
wife  is  the  former  Jean 
Prather   '48. 


Now  Enjoy  in  Your  Home  or  Office  . 


DUKE  IN  WATERCOLORS 


Fhe  Chapel 


(Actual  matted  size  of  each  11*'  x  14") 


Medical  School 


Sarah  Duke  Gardens 


•MAIL   THIS   NO-OBLIGATION    COUPON    TODAY- 


College  Watereolor  Group 

P.O.  Box  56,  Skillman,  New  Jersey  08558 

Gentlemen :    Please  send   me   immediately  the    Duke 
Watereolor  s    indicated    below,   at   $12.50   for   the   set   of 
4,  or  $3.50  each. 

□  Please  send  the  paintings  matted,  ready  for  framing. 

□  Please    send    the    paintings    framed    (with    glass). 
I   have   enclosed   the   additional   $4.00   per   painting. 

My   check   or   money   order   for    $ is    enclosed. 

If  I  am  not  completely  satisfied,  I  understand  I  may 
return  them  for  a  full  refund. 


.The  Chapel 

-Medical  School 


Sarah  Duke  Gardens 

East  Campus 


Name  . 


Address. 


City,  State,  Zip. 


.  .  .  Superb  Sparkling  Paintings 

by  Peter  Sawyer 


Yes!  Right  now  you  can  enjoy  an  exciting  and 
colorful  new  idea  in  decorating  your  family  room, 
library,  student's  room,  office — A  gift  to  delight 
the  eye  and  stir  the  spirit! 

What  better  time  .  .  .  the  most  nostalgic  season 
of  the  year  ...  to  treat  yourself,  or  someone  near 
you,  to  a  rare  gift  that  recalls  the  splendor  of  the 
campus  in  all  its  brilliance  ...  so  universal  in  its 
beauty  and  appeal  that  even  friends  of  alumni  will 
be  delighted  to  own  these  paintings  expertly  rend- 
ered with  the  unmatched  spontaneity  and  freshness 
only  possible  with  watercolors. 

Artist  Peter  Sawyer  was  chosen  to  do  the  series  because 
of  his  unusually  fine,  free  technique  which  has  won  him 

national  recognition  as 
an  award  -winning 
watercolorist.  He  has 
captured  in  these  paint- 
ings the  very  essence  of 
Duke 


East  Campus 


Each  full-color  scene, 
measuring  11"  x  14", 
matted,  is  individually 
rendered  (NOT  a 
printed  reproduction) 
on  the  finest  watereolor 
paper. 

The  very  low  price  of 
$3.50  for  each  painting 
matted  and  ready  for 
framing  (only  $12.50  if 
ordered  in  sets  of  four)  is  possible  only  as  an  introductory 
offer  of  the  College  Watereolor  Group,  a  gathering  of  expert 
watercolorists  who  seek  to  create  the  widest  possible  appre- 
ciation for  the  medium  of  watercolors  —  and  to  introduce 
you,  reacquaint  you,  or  renew  your  delight  in  the  marvelous, 
spontaneous,  and  refreshing  world  of  watercolors. 

For  your  convenience,  you  can  also  order  these  distinctive 
paintings  framed  with  glass  in  handsome,  hand-crafted 
frames  of  grey-brown  wood  with  inset  of  soft-toned  grey 
linen,  delicately  highlighted  with  inner  border  of  gold  trim, 
to  add  dignity  and  beauty  to  any  decor  and  color  scheme. 
These  are  available  for  an  additional  $4.00  per  painting, 
shipping  and  handling  charges  included. 

So  at  a  fraction  of  the  actual  value  of  this  rare  set,  we 
make  this  initial  offer — with  full  money-back  return  privi- 
leges. For  a  perfect  gift  to  yourself — to  alumni  and  friends 
alike— FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY,  RETURN  THE 
NO-OBLIGATION   COUPON   TODAY. 


An  addition  of  distinction  to  any  decor 


IV.,  of  East  Haven,  Conn.  A  librarian, 
she  works  for  the  New  Haven  Free  Public 
Library. 

Lt.  Cdr.  W.  Warren  Newman,  U.S.N. , 
th.m.,  a  Navy  Chaplain,  left  for  duty  in 
Vietnam  in  early  September.  Mrs.  New- 
man is  living  in  Oxon  Hill,  Md. 

Brenda  Hemphill  Stone  (Mrs.  Daniel 
S. )  b.s.n.  is  stationed  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
Naval  Hospital,  but  lives  in  Glen  Burnie. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Jonathan  C.  Waldron  re- 
ceived his  wings  as  a  Naval  aviator  in 
January  and  is  flying  H-34  helicopters  out 
of  Saigon.  His  wife,  Judy  Booth  Wal- 
dron, is  working  toward  a  Master's  degree 
in  library  service  at  U.C.L.A.,  Los  Angeles. 

Kenneth  E.  Wilkes  m.e.,  who  has  the 
m.s.m.e.  degree  from  Purdue  University. 
is  an  engineer  in  the  physics  department  of 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute.  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

MARRIED:  John  P.  Callahan  b.d.  to 
Carol  Elizabeth  Jones  on  July  20.  Resi- 
dence:  Goose  Creek,  S.C. 

Brent  E.  Causey  to  Helen  H.  Wilson 
on  July  27.    Residence:   Greensboro,  N.C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Kenneth 
E.  Wilkes  m.e.  and  Mrs.  Wilkes,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  on  June  18.  Named  David 
Earl. 

CT  Hyman  S.  Rubin,  Columbia,  S.C, 
Uf  Peter  A.  Orr,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Wil- 
liam E.  Sumner,  Durham,  N.C.  Betsy 
Strawn  Bullard  (Mrs.  Salem  C ), 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Elizabeth  H.  Rich, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Jerry  C.  Wilkinson  e., 
Louisville,  Tenn.,  Carole  Knutson  Romp 
(Mrs.  W.  Gary)  r.n.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
John  H.  Lewis  ll.b..  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
Elliott  W.  Hardin  b.d.,  Brevard,  N.C, 
Fred  A.  Crawford  m.d.,  Durham,  N.C, 
and  Charles  F.  Finley  m.f.  '67,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  are  serving  as  class  agents  dur- 
ing the   1968-69  Loyalty  Fund. 

Richard  L.  Myers  m.h.a.  is  assistant 
director  of  the  West  Virginia  University 
Hospital,   Morgantown. 

MARRIED:  Louise  Lambeth  Brown 
to  Robert  C.  Boyd  on  June  29.  Residence: 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

Caroline  D.  Carlton  to  David  V.  John 
'68  on  Aug.  31.    Residence:  Durham,  N.C. 

William  C  Crow,  Jr.,  to  Barbara  C. 
Snavely  in  July.  Residence:  Richmond, 
Va. 

Jack  N.  Frost  to  Mary  Susan  Hupman 
'70  on  Aug.  31.   Residence:  Durham,  N.C. 

Penny  D.  Howard  to  Alfred  F.  Welling, 
on   Aug.   24.    Residence:    Charlotte,   N.C. 

Frances  L.  Joslin  to  Henry  S.  Badet 
Banzhaf  on  July  28.  Residence:  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

CO  Thomas  F.  Taft,  Greenville,  N.C, 
00  J.  Stephen  Sapp,  Asheville,  N.C, 
Rodney  C.  Pitts,  Chicago,  111.,  Sara  Janf 
Fallis,  Charlotte,  N.C,  Ruth  Wade,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  C.  David  White  e.,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  Annette  Hudson  r.n.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  William  R.  Stewart  ll.b., 
Shaker    Heights,    Ohio,    Charles    Denny 


White,  Jr.  b.d.,  Durham,  N.C,  and  M. 
Julian  Duttera,  Jr.  m.d.,  Atlanta,  Ga.. 
are  serving  as  class  agents  during  the  1968- 
69  Loyalty  Fund. 

A.  David  Stewart  th.m.  is  serving  as 
the  American  Baptist  campus  minister  at 
Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College  in  Hays, 
Kans. 

MARRIED:  Karen  Kay  Schuerman  to 
Kenneth  Eric  Lacy  on  March  23.  Resi- 
dence:  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Frank  F.  Hanna  to  Susan  Helen  Gil- 
lies in  July.    Residence:  Greensboro,  N.C. 

Donna  Jean  McCampbell  to  William 
P.  Bendiner  on  Aug.  24.  Residence:  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Patricia  Shreve  Rose  to  John  L.  Guy- 
ette  on  July  20.  Residence:  Gibraltor. 
Mich. 

Blase  Dale  Sands  to  Elizabeth  L. 
Cornwell  on  Aug.  23.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.C. 

Suzanne  Weikert  to  John  R.  Coker 
on  June  29.    Residence:   Durham,  N.C. 


Deaths 


•  Mrs.  Pearl  Markham  Markham  '08, 
widow  of  William  S.  Markham  and  life 
long  resident  of  Durham,  died  on  Aug.  9 
following  a  lengthy  illness.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  one  daughter. 

•  Alfred  Smith  Brower  '12  died  on 
September  20  in  Duke  Hospital  following 
a  long  illness.  He  had  retired  as  treasurer 
of  Duke  University  in  1962.  Prior  to  join- 
ing the  Duke  staff,  he  was  comptroller  of 
North  Carolina  State  University  and  had 
held  several  major  positions  in  state  gov- 
ernment. His  interests  and  service  through- 
out his  life  were  directed  to  education  and 
hospital  care.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
the  former  Bessie  H.  Crouse;  two  daugh- 
ters, Blanna  Brower  Harriss  (Mrs.  M.  W.) 
'43,  and  Willina  Crouse  Coman  (Mrs. 
James  H.,  Jr.)  '44;  and  two  brothers,  one 
of  whom  is  Edwin  Brower  '15. 

•  Joseph  B.  Davenport  '15,  judge  of 
Bertie  Recorder's  Court,  Windsor,  N.C, 
died  on  Aug.  24.  A  graduate  of  Wake 
Forest  Law  School,  he  had  practiced  law 
in  Windsor  until  1939  when  he  became 
solicitor  of  the  Bertie  County  Court.  He 
was  a  Methodist,  a  Mason,  and  a  member 
of  the  Junior  Order.  Surviving  are  his 
wife  and  one  son,  J.  B.  Davenport,  Jr., 
'43. 

•  Rodney  A.  Finch  '15  died  on  Aug.  22. 
A  resident  of  Bailey,  N.C,  he  is  survived 
by  three  sons. 

•  Lee  B.  Stack  '15,  of  Hingham,  Mass., 
died  on  Aug.  14  in  New  England  Baptist 
Hospital,  Boston.  An  insurance  executive 
and  financier  of  New  York  and  Boston 
for  32  years  until  his  retirement  in  1958, 
he  had  been  a  partner  of  Paine,  Webber, 
Jackson  and  Curtis  since  his  retirement. 
He  had  served  as  vice  president  and  direc- 
tor of  the  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  which  he  joined  in   1932,   and  as   a 


director  of  a  number  of  firms  and  institu- 
tions, including  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  His 
wife  and  three  sons  survive. 

•  Wesley  F.  Beavers  '23  of  Durham 
died  on  Aug.  29.  For  many  years  he  had 
been  associated  with  the  Allenton  Realty 
Company.  His  widow  and  a  daughter 
survive. 

•  Marvin  J.  Carver  '23  and  his  wife, 
Iva  Jennett  Carver  '24  were  killed  on 
Sept.  14  when  their  home  in  Rougemont, 
N.C,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  origin  of 
which  is  still  undetermined.  Mr.  Carver 
was  the  local  postmaster  and  operated  a 
general  store.  Surviving  are  one  son, 
Marvin  J.  Carver,  Jr.,  '47;  two  brothers, 
Arthur  L.  Carver  19  and  Willie  S. 
Carver  '21;  and  four  grandchildren,  all  of 
Durham. 

•  Stanton  W.  Pickens  '26  died  on  Aug. 
7  following  a  lengthy  illness.  Since  his 
retirement  as  an  executive  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  industry,  he  had  spent  much  time 
supporting  cultural  activities  in  Charlotte, 
N.C,  where  he  lived.  He  was  president  of 
the  Charlotte  Community  Concert  Associ- 
ation at  the  time  of  his  death.  Also,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Fine  Arts  Committee  which  brought 
summer  theater  to  Charlotte  and  was 
actively  associated  with  the  United  Arts 
Council  for  years.  Surviving  are  his 
widow,  a  son,  and  three  brothers,  includ- 
ing Wiley  M.  Pickens  '16  of  Raleigh, 
N.C,  and  Marshall  I.  Pickens  '25,  a.m. 
'26  of  Charlotte. 

•  J.  C  (Jake)  Horne  '29,  chairman  of 
the  South  Carolina  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Agency  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  South  Carolina, 
died  at  his  home  on  July  31.  He  had  re- 
turned several  days  previously  from  the 
Cleveland  Clinic,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
he  had  undergone  open  heart  surgery.  A 
resident  of  Denmark,  S.C,  he  is  survived 
by  Mrs.  Horne,  a  son,  and  a  daughter. 

•  Lester  M.  Mauney  '33  of  Morganton, 
N.C,  died  on  Aug.  4  after  a  year  of  de- 
clining health.  He  was  associated  with  the 
Burke  Credit  Company.  Mrs.  Mauney  and 
two  daughters  survive. 

•  Alice  Povejsil  Schmahl  '50  and  her 
two  children,  Cynthia,  15,  and  David,  9, 
died  in  a  two-car  automobile  accident 
near  Sheffield,  111.,  on  Aug.  18.  They  were 
en  route  from  their  home  in  Lakewood, 
Colo.,  to  Richmond  Heights,  Ohio,  to  visit 
Mrs.  Schmahl's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Povejsil.  The  divorced  wife  of 
Frank  Schmahl  '49,  Mrs.  Schmahl  worked 
in  the  advertising  department  of  the  Den- 
ver Catholic  Register. 

•  Thomas  J.  Bradley  '61  of  Ardmore, 
Pa.,  died  on  July  9  of  leukemia.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  the  Villanova  University 
School  of  Law,  a  partner  with  the  Fell 
and  Spalding  law  firm  of  Philadelphia,  a 
junior  member  of  the  Union  League,  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Frankford  Radio  Club,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
His  wife,  parents,  a  brother  and  a  sister 
survive. 
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AND  NOW  THIS 


LEONARDO  DA  VINCI,  whose  six- 
teenth-century sketches  of  diving  equip- 
ment and  a  life  preserver  appear  on  the 
cover,  was  aware  that  man  must  be  more 
than  the  sum  of  his  technology.  He 
wrote  that  he  would  "not  describe  my 
method  of  remaining  under  water  for  as 
long  a  time  as  I  can  remain  without 
food  ...  on  account  of  the  evil  nature 
of  men,  who  would  practice  assassina- 
tions at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  break- 
ing the  ships  in  their  lowest  parts  and 
sinking  them  together  with  the  crews 
who  are  in  them."  This  chasm  between 
man's  wisdom  and  his  technology  has 
widened,  and  perhaps  at  no  other  time 
has  there  been  more  of  a  general  aware- 
ness of  this  disparity  than  in  the  month 
of  December,  1968. 

It  has  been  a  month  when  dream 
seemed  rapidly  to  become  reality,  and 
the  eyes  of  most  of  us  were  focused 
alternately  upon  the  sky  and  the  tele- 
vision, both  of  which  framed  the  grand 
daring  of  the  Apollo  8  crew  and  the 
most  fantastic  of  man's  technological 
achievements.  Here  at  Duke  the  ex- 
ploration was  seaward  rather  than  sky- 
ward, and  although  it  may  have  been 
less  dramatic  it  was  perhaps  just  as 
dangerous,  for  the  lives  of  men  were 
involved. 

In  the  photograph  on  these  pages,  a 
navy  diver  is  shown  testing  deep-diving 
equipment  in  the  "wetpot"  section  of 
the  Duke  hyperbaric  chambers  during 
a  December  project  which  involved  a 
phenomenal  1,000-foot  simulated  dive. 
Five  divers  from  Duke  and  the  navy's 
Experimental  Diving  Unit  spent  seventy- 


seven  and  a  half  hours  in  the  hy 
baric  chambers  at  pressures  equal  t« 
1,000  feet  of  seawater,  the  first  time 
man  had  undergone  such  pressures  for 
more  than  fifteen  minutes.  At  this 
depth,  the  pressure  was  445  pounds  per 
square  inch,  or  thirty  times  normal  sur- 
face pressure. 

Including  the  descent  time  and  a 
eleven-day  decompression  period,  the 
five  men  spent  a  total  of  sixteen  days 
in  the  hyperbaric  chambers.  After- 
wards, navy  and  Duke  officials  termed 
the  experiment  a  complete  success,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  equipment  and 
in  proving  man's  ability  to  function  ef- 
fectively at  1,000  feet  beneath  the  sea. 
It  was  a  major  step,  they  said,  in  open- 
ing up  the  continental  shelves  to  ex- 
ploration by  man. 

So  in  this  month  when  man  has  made 
these  advances  in  his  ability  to  explore 
both  the  heavens  and  the  seas,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  return  to  the  thought  of 
da  Vinci — that  man  at  this  time  is  less 
than  the  sum  of  his  technology.  If  we 
intend  to  solve  for  the  good  the  prob- 
lems created  by  our  technological  ad- 
vances, then  we  must  see  to  it  that  our 
social  development  transcends  our  tech- 
nological grasp. 

Such  thoughts  are  basic  to  the  papers 
contained  in  this  issue  of  the  Register. 
Each  was  delivered  last  spring  to  an 
alumni  audience  during  the  Tenth  An- 
nual Alumni  Lecture  Series  at  Com- 
mencement. The  title  of  the  series  was 
"Duke  University  and  the  Year  2000." 
After  December,  the  year  2000  seems 
upon  us. 


♦  * 


Solutions  in  Need  of  Solution 


By  Philip  Handler 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Nutrition 


JUST  UNDER  200  years  ago  the  first 
experiment  was  performed  in  which  a 
scientist  attempted  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  laws  which  govern  the  in- 
animate universe  also  apply  to  living 
systems.  The  subject  was  a  guinea  pig, 
and  the  experiment  demonstrated  that 
the  law  of  conservation  of  energy  does 
indeed  obtain  in  a  living  guinea  pig  just 
as  it  does  in  the  world  at  large.  Ironi- 
cally, the  gentleman  who  performed  the 
experiment,  Anton  Lavoisier,  was  guil- 
lotined a  year  later  as  being  too  conser- 
vative in  his  political  views,  whereas  his 
scientific  conclusion  could  not  have 
been  more  radical. 

Until  then,  those  who  thought  about 
life  considered  it  so  utterly  unlike  every- 
thing else  in  the  universe  that  they  be- 
lieved there  must  be  some  vital  special 
principle,  operative  only  in  living  things, 
which  causally  distinguished  them  from 
the  inanimate  world.  Since  this  first 
experiment,  much — if  not  most — of  re- 
search in  the  life  sciences  has  been 
aimed  at  pursuing  the  same  goal  that 
Lavoisier  set  for  himself.  The  question, 
then,  is  whether  one  can  explain,  in 
detail,  all  manifestations  of  life  in  the 
language  of  physics  and  chemistry  or 
whether  there  does  remain  some  vital 
principle  which  escapes  us,  which  is 
quite  special  to  life,  and  does  not  oper- 
ate in  the  inanimate  universe. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  life 
sciences,  highly  sophisticated  biologists, 
will  deny  that  they  believe  in  vitalism. 
Yet  when  one  listens  to  them  it  is  ap- 
parent that,  somehow,  deep  inside  them, 
although  they  would  not  espouse  this 
thought  publicly,  they  still  believe  there 
is  something  magic  about  life  which 
defies  description  in  the  language  of  the 
physical  sciences;  but  the  burden  of 
proof  is  not  upon  them,  it  is  on  those 


of  us  who  do  think  that  one  can  explain 
life  in  this  language.  Can  we  or  can 
we  not? 

Every  object  which  we  all  consider 
to  be  "alive"  can  also  be  described  in 
terms  of  a  few  classical  parameters,  the 
'criteria  of  life.'  Most  of  these  parame- 
ters can  be  mimicked  by  clearly  non- 
living systems.  The  only  attribute  of 
life  which  we  cannot  mimic  in  non- 
living systems  is  the  fact  that  living 
objects  are  all  subject  to  mutation,  per- 
manent changes  which  are  transmitted 
to  the  next  generation — the  attribute 
that  makes  biological  evolution  possible. 
Since  larger  living  objects  are  all  com- 
posed of  many  such  cells,  the  question 
then  becomes:  Can  one  account  for 
everything  we  know  about  a  living  cell 
in  the  terms  of  the  principles  which 
govern  the  physical  world?  I  think  the 
answer  now  is  an  unqualified  yes. 

There  are  many  seemingly  remark- 
able attributes  of  the  living  cell:  the 
manner  in  which  it  obtains  energy  from 
the  environment  and  uses  this  to  stay 
alive  and  to  reproduce  itself;  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  makes  thousands  of  dif- 
ferent organic  compounds  from  the  few 
in  its  environment;  the  manner  in  which 
it  assembles  its  parts  so  that  they  make 
a  harmonious  whole;  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  remains  utterly  different 
from  that  which  is  around  it.  All  of 
these  attributes  can  quite  adequately  be 
explained  in  the  language  of  physics 
and  chemistry,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  have  done  all  that  must  be  done. 

We  can  look  back  on  the  ancient 
history  of  the  earth  and  consider  what 
it  was  at  time  zero  in  modern  cos- 
mology; we  can  consider  the  primitive 
atmosphere  and  hydrosphere  of  the 
earth  and  satisfy  ourselves  that  the 
chemical    compounds    of   which    living 


things  are  composed  today  would  have 
arisen  under  those  circumstances.  In- 
deed, all  the  primary  compounds  of 
which  the  genetic  apparatus,  as  we 
know  it,  is  composed  have  been  shown, 
in  the  laboratory,  to  come  into  being 
under  such  primitive  circumstances. 
However,  that  apparatus  requires  a  va- 
riety of  forms  of  the  huge  polymers 
called  nucleic  acids  and  several  dozen 
different  proteins;  the  likelihood  of  these 
arising  spontaneously,  finding  each  other 
and  self-assembling  into  a  primitive 
version  of  the  present  form  of  the 
genetic  apparatus  seems  rather  remote. 
Those  concerned  with  the  origin  of  life 
always  boggle  at  this  point  and  admit 
that  they  do  not  really  understand  how 
this  essential  event  happened.  Yet  hap- 
pen it  did,  even  if  the  details  are  ob- 
scure. 

We  can  account  at  the  present  time 
not  only  for  the  life  of  a  living  cell 
and  how  it  reproduces,  we  can  also  ac- 
count, for  example,  for  how  the  liver 
works,  how  bone  cells  make  bones,  how 
kidneys  make  urine,  and  how  green 
plants  capture  the  energy  of  the  sun 
and  use  it  to  do  all  the  things  they  must 
do.  All  are  entirely  comprehensible  in 
the  conventional  terms  of  physics  and 
chemistry.  Indeed,  in  considering  in- 
creasingly complex  living  forms,  it  is 
not  until  we  arrive  at  the  human  brain 
with  its  self-awareness  that  we  discover 
that  we  are  in  difficulty  again.  The  diffi- 
culty is  the  mind-brain  problem.  Per- 
haps the  mind-brain  problem  properly 
belongs  to  psychologists,  theologians,  or 
philosophers,  rather  than  biochemists, 
yet  the  burden  is  upon  us  to  attempt  to 
demonstrate,  someday  in  the  future, 
whether  one  can  account  for  the  attri- 
butes of  the  human  brain  in  terms  of 
its  intrinsic  cellular  and  molecular  struc- 


ture.  While  I  admit  immediately  that 
we  cannot  do  so  today,  1  must  also 
indicate  that  we  have  only  begun  to  try. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  any- 
one thought  that  this  problem  could 
even  be  approached;  until  then,  the 
time  was  not  right  because  neither  the 
necessary  background  information  nor 
the  tools  were  available.  But  that  day 
may  have  arrived. 

One  can  already  state  with  certainty 
that  many  attributes  of  the  human  brain 
can  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  its 
structure.  Much  is  known  about  the 
molecular  events  that  make  possible  the 
passages  of  the  characteristic  electric 
impulse  along  a  nerve  axon.  And  these 
are  identical  regardless  of  the  function 
of  any  specific  nerve.  At  a  more  gross 
level,  knowledge  is  much  less  sophisti- 
cated, but  progress  is  evident.  For  ex- 
ample, one  can  locate  in  the  brain  the 
sites  of  various  forms  of  activity.  One 
can  demonstrate,  for  instance,  where 
the  seat  of  anger  is.  One  can  find  a 
place  in  the  brain  that,  if  stimulated, 
makes  one  feel  as  happy  as  one  can 
possibly  feel.  If  this  locus  is  stimulated 
in  a  rat,  the  creature  feels  so  happy 
that  he  will  not  do  anything  but  sit  and 
smile  until  he  dies  of  starvation,  for  hi 
will  not  bother  to  eat.  One  can  locate 
in  the  human  brain  the  seat  of  "aware- 
ness," a  piece  of  the  brain  about  half 
the  volume  of  a  pea,  in  the  part  of  the 
brain  called  the  reticular  system;  if  it 
is  alive,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  generating 
its  miniature  electric  currents,  then  one 
is  aware  of  himself  and  the  world 
around  him.  If  that  part  of  the  brain 
is  not  working,  then  one  is  not  oneself 
at  all — one  is  simply  a  large  mass  of 
protoplasm. 

In  short,  it  is  possible  to  locate  in 
the  purely  physical  sense  those  places 


in  the  brain  which  relate  to  some  spe- 
cific aspects  of  behavior,  to  conscious- 
ness, and  to  emotion.  How  these  areas 
function  is  another  matter,  and  our 
ignorance  in  this  regard  is  matched  only 
by  the  optimism  characteristic  of  the 
investigators  who  work  on  such  prob- 
lems. 

We  have  only  begun  to  do  experi- 
ments on  the  chemistry  of  the  brain 
and  of  perception,  and  we  shall  surelv 


see  much  progress  in  this  area  by  the 
year  2000.  The  knowledge  which  re- 
sults from  these  experiments  will  make 
enormous  changes  in  the  structure  of 
Duke  University  as  a  reflection  of 
changes  of  human  society.  For  in- 
stance, it  now  seems  possible  that  one 
can  successfully  study  the  chemical 
basis  for  memory.  The  mechanism  of 
memory  is,  patently,  very  complicated, 
and    the    information    each    of    us    has 


Dr.  Handler 
Not  by  scientists  alone 


stored  in  his  brain  is  prodigious.  But 
today  there  is  available  a  series  of  drugs 
which  prevent  learning  in  experimental 
animals.  These  drugs  do  not  erase  old 
memory  but  prevent  formation  of  new 
memory;  accordingly,  they  are  not  used 
in  human  beings  because  they  are  dan- 
gerous for  these  as  well  as  other  rea- 
sons. They  operate  by  interfering  with 
the  synthesis  of  nucleic  acid  and  in  pro- 
tein in  brain  cells.  When  these  drugs 
are  present  in  the  brain  the  creation 
of  new  memory  is  absolutely  inhibited. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  such  observations 
to  true  understanding — but  they  are  a 
beginning,  and  indicate  clearly  that  there 
is  a  molecular  basis  for  memory. 

Understanding  of  the  chemistry  of 
the  brain  is  certain  to  grow  rapidly  in 
the  future.  Hopefully,  this  knowledge 
will  be  used  for  the  betterment  of  man, 
but  the  drugs  it  will  make  possible  are 
also  potentially  powerful  weapons,  and 
they  could  operate  to  the  detriment  of 
man  if  used  improperly  or  placed  in 
the  wrong  hands.  Consider  the  con- 
sequences of  utilizing  drugs  which  pre- 
vent the  creation  of  new  memory,  of 
drugs  which,  by  keeping  a  society  tran- 
quil, prevent  it  from  understanding  its 
own  intrinsic  problems,  of  drugs  under 
whose  influence  we  might  perform  tasks 
which  we  would  not  otherwise  under- 
take, such  as  the  annihilation  of  other 
people.  We  will  pursue  knowledge  of 
the  brain  because  it  is  most  fascinating 
of  all  objects;  but  once  such  under- 
standing is  obtained,  it  may  well  pose 
enormous  problems  for  the  future  of 
our  society.  And  that  will  be  the  con- 
sequence of  our  demonstration  that  even 
the  brain  obeys  the  usual  laws  of  chem- 
istry. 

We  are  the  only  species  in  the  his- 
tory of  biology  which  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  direct  its  own  evolution; 
man  is  still  evolving,  albeit  slowly.  The 
primary  source  of  this  newfound  ability 
comes  from  our  understanding  of  the 
genetic  apparatus,  we  know  a  great  deal 
about  how  it  works  and  how  to  inter- 
fere with  it.  Some  of  this  understand- 
ing will  be  utilized  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  history  of  medicine,  such  as  the 
eradication  of  hereditary  disease,  a 
good  not  to  be  challenged. 

Other  forms  of  interference  with  his- 


torical genetic  trends  could  well  cause 
greater  problems  for  us.  Already,  our 
understanding  of  a  variety  of  diseases 
permits  us  to  salvage  considerable  num- 
bers of  children  with  serious  hereditary 
diseases,  e.g.,  juvenile  diabetes,  galacto- 
semia, phenyketonuria,  with  the  result 
that  these  previously  self-limiting  dele- 
terious genes  are  now  rapidly  increasing 
in  our  population.  Can  we,  as  a  so- 
ciety, agree  that  sterilization  should  be 
the  price  of  survival?  In  a  different 
sense,  we  already  have  the  capacity  to 
alter  the  genetics  of  our  population  by 
choosing  sires  for  our  children  much 
as  we  breed  dogs  or  cattle.  As  Dr. 
Herman  Muller  pointed  out,  it  would 
be  easy  to  store  the  spermatozoa  of  il- 
lustrious males  whom  one  wanted  to 
use  as  sires  for  future  generations  and 
limit  reproduction  to  artificial  insemina- 
tion with  these  stocks.  But,  by  so 
doing,  one  directs  only  half  of  the 
hereditary  input,  that  from  the  male 
side.  Recently,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated in  lower  forms  that,  after  fer- 
tilization one  can  remove  the  nucleus 
of  the  fertilized  egg  and  substitute  for 
it  the  nucleus  from  a  body  cell — usually 
a  white  blood  cell — from  some  other 
individual  of  that  species.  When  such 
an  egg  develops,  one  obtains  a  carbon 
copy  of  the  individual  from  whom  the 
second  nucleus  was  taken.  This  feat 
has  been  performed  with  frogs,  and  al- 
though it  has  not  been  accomplished  in 
mammals,  I  see  no  reason,  if  one  really 
worked  hard  at  the  required  technology, 
why  it  should  not  be  feasible  in  any 
species,  ourselves  included.  Then  the 
decision  humanity  would  face  would 
be  horrendous  indeed,  for  one  could 
produce  an  indefinite  number  of  carbon 
copies  of  any  single  individual.  This 
work  will  continue — but  I  cannot  help 
but  hope  it  will  fail!  Our  society  lacks 
the  wisdom  to  use  it — and  the  horrors 
of  dictatorship  would  be  of  an  entirely 
new  order. 

This  ability  to  direct  our  future  evo- 
lution brings  us  to  the  American  uni- 
versity, a  unique  institution.  Although 
the  European  university  from  which  we 
descended  was  a  company  of  scholars, 
introspective  and  independent  of  the 
rest  of  society,  the  American  university 
also  took  manv  of  its  origins  from  the 


nation's  land-grant  colleges.  It  was 
there  that  we  find  the  beginnings  of  the 
concept  that  the  university  has  a  re- 
sponsibility and  accountability  to  the 
society  that  nurtures  it.  We  have  im- 
planted this  notion  in  all  of  our  univer- 
sities, public  and  private;  accordingly, 
it  is  on  campus  that  the  earliest  formu- 
lations of  many  of  the  decisions  about 
tomorrow  will  be  made.  With  that 
likelihood  in  view,  it  is  apparent  that 
of  greater  significance  than  the  mere 
Table  of  Organization  of  the  University 
is  the  fact  that  the  manifestations  of 
life  being  understandable  in  physical 
terms  has  obliterated  the  lines  that  sepa- 
rated traditional  biological  disciplines 
on  the  campus.  Recognition  that  there 
is  only  one  "life  science"  inherently 
implies  reorganization  of  the  life  of  a 
large  segment  of  the  university  to  pre- 
pare both  students  and  faculty  to  par- 
ticipate in  some  of  the  crucial  decision- 
making our  society  must  one  day  un- 
dertake. 

Finally,  let  me  note  that  solutions  to 
the  societal  problems  posed  for  tomor- 
row by  our  rapidly  advancing  under- 
standing should  not  be  left  to  scientists 
alone.  Scientists  are  uniquely  compe- 
tent in  the  laboratory,  but  they  must 
join  with  others  in  framing  the  larger 
decisions  which  will  affect  mankind. 
On  the  university  campus  it  will  be  im- 
perative that  we  find  ways  to  create 
interdisciplinary  operations  crossing  the 
life  sciences  with  philosophy,  religion, 
the  humanities,  and  the  social  sciences, 
so  that  together  we  may  find  appro- 
priate answers  to  the  immense  questions 
which  will  soon  be  before  us.  If  they 
are  not  resolved  deliberately,  events  will 
run  away  with  themselves;  and  when- 
ever that  happens,  mankind  suffers. 
Creation  of  satisfactory  mechanisms  for 
achieving  this  resolution  is  one  of  the 
major  challenges  confronting  every 
American  university. 


Dr.  Handler,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  biochemistry,  assumed  office 
in  January  as  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science.  He  also  is  chair- 
man of  the  National  Science  Board, 
policy-making  body  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  Dr.  Handler  has 
been  at  Duke  since  1939. 
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Will  We 
Make 
a  Place 
for 


MAN 


By  Frank  W.  Woods 
Associate  Professor 
of  Forest  Ecology 


THIRTY-ONE  YEARS  will  elapse  be- 
tween now  and  2000,  and  technological 
development  during  this  period  will  be 
roughly  equivalent  to  that  which  has 
occurred  in  the  past  6,000  years.  There- 
fore, I  cannot  predict  what  Duke  will 
be  like  in  the  year  2000.  I  can  only 
state  what  I  think  Duke  must  do  and 
what  it  must  be  if  it  is  to  become  a 
vital  force  in  resource  education. 

In  the  year  2000  the  world  will  be 
different  scientifically,  sociologically,  po- 
litically, and  morally  from  ours.  Intel- 
ligence tests  of  babies,  even  perhaps 
prior  to  birth,  may  determine  their 
allowable  levels  of  education.  It  will 
be  a  world  with  vast  amounts  of  leisure 
time  and  one  of  the  main  problems  will 
be  how  to  occupy  this  time,  if  not  pro- 
ductively at  least  in  such  a  manner 
that  people  do  not  get  in  each  other's 
way.  It  will  be  a  world  in  which  the 
pressures  and  complexities  of  everyday 
living  will  make  psychological  and  so- 
siological  problems  far  more  severe 
than  today.     Population  pressures  may 


even  make  suicide  permissible  under 
certain  conditions.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  all  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  will  be  at  the  same  level  of  tech- 
nological advancement,  because  there 
undoubtedly  will  be  primitives  living 
simple  lives  in  isolated  places,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  look  upon  them 
with  a  great  deal  of  envy. 

Because  natural  resources  determine 
the  level  of  technology  there  will  be  in- 
tense competition  for  them.  In  the 
end,  we  have  only  two  alternatives  as 
to  how  natural  resources  will  be  han- 
dled. Either  they  will  be  allocated  on 
a  supernational  basis  or  we  will  be  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  war.  I  hope  and 
believe  that  the  human  race  will  de- 
velop either  the  intelligence  or  some 
universally  acceptable  decision-making 
process  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
avoid  war. 

Since  I  am  discussing  natural  re- 
sources, I  should  define  the  expres- 
sion, and  perhaps  it  is  best  illustrated 
by  an  example.  We  usually  call  coal, 
oil,  and  forests  natural  resources.  Ac- 
tually, these  are  not  resources  but 
are  commodities  which  yield  resources. 
Because  of  their  universal  nature,  re- 
sources are  abstractions.  The  common 
resource  which  these  particular  com- 
modities yield  is  energy.  Today  we  also 
use  nuclear  fission,  rays  of  the  sun,  tidal 
forces,  and  other  sources  of  energy. 
We  extract  them  in  different  ways,  but 
the  final  yield  is  always  the  same. 

Time  is  a  natural  resource.  There  is 
a  limited  amount  ox  time  and  to  spend 
it  poorly  is  to  risk  oblivion.  This  is  a 
new  slant  to  the  old  idea  of  "the  human 
resource,"  which  is  an  expression  of 
manpower.  The  magnitude  of  a  na- 
tion's manual  labor  force  is  no  longer 


an  index  to  either  its  productivity  or  its 
greatness. 

Another  resource  is  life.  By  the  year 
2000  life  will  be  created  routinely  in 
laboratories.  Rather  than  progress 
through  generations  of  breeding  and 
seeking  improved  strains,  laboratory 
techniques  will  yield  predetermined 
traits  in  many  species  of  organisms. 

Still  another  resource  is  the  surface 
area  of  the  earth.  Land  surfaces  pro- 
vide places  to  live  and  places  for  most 
of  our  activities.  The  sea  is  a  major 
seat  of  photosynthetic  activity  and  will 
become  the  world's  primary  site  of  food 
production. 

One    of   the    most    sought    after    re- 
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sources  will  be  new  ideas.  This  is  a 
special  kind  of  resource  which  interacts 
with  all  of  the  others.  We  may  call  it 
intelligence,  imagination,  the  ability  to 
reason,  or  whatever  you  wish.  Like  all 
others,  it  knows  no  national  boundaries. 

All  of  these  things  are  abstrations, 
but  they  are,  in  fact,  a  few  of  the  true 
resources  of  the  world. 

There  are  several  points  of  view  from 
which  a  university  can  regard  natural 


"It  will  be  a  world  in  which  the  pressures 
and  complexities  of  everyday  living 
will  make  psychological  and  sociological  problems 
far  more  severe  than  today." 


resources.  First,  there  is  the  scientific 
basis  of  understanding.  All  resources, 
in  spite  of  their  abstract  nature,  share 
the  unifying  bond  of  mathematics  and 
physics,  which  ultimately  make  them 
uniformly  comparable  and  compatable. 
I  must  admit  that  we  still  have  much 
to  learn  before  we  can  explain  the  na- 
ture of  any  resource  on  a  completely 
quantitative  basis.  Second,  we  must 
have  a  grasp  of  the  engineering  prob- 
lems involved  in  their  manipulation.  I 
use  the  term  engineering  in  its  most 
broad  sense  because  these  are  tech- 
niques of  problem  solving  that  will  be 
used,  although  not  the  specific  hard- 
ware and  tools.  Foresters  would  not 
call  their  manipulation  of  forest  stands 
engineering,  but  this  is  precisely  what  it 
is.  Third,  there  must  be  consideration 
of  the  economic,  sociological,  and  po- 
litical impact  of  the  decisions  which 
direct  the  manipulation  of  resources. 
And  fourth,  there  are  problems  con- 
cerned with  the  affairs  of  local  man- 
agement. 

Obviously,  Duke  is  too  small  to  in- 
ject itself  into  all  phases  of  resource 
problems.  However,  it  does  have  the 
wherewithal  to  forcefully  enter  several 
of  them.  For  one,  it  should  be  con- 
cerned with  the  scientific  basis  of  under- 
standing. Second,  it  has  the  where- 
withal to  deal  with  the  sociological,  po- 
litical, and  economic  implications  of 
resource  manipulation  and  has  already 
participated  in  such  work.  Third,  it 
could  become  an  international  resource 
engineering  center.  It  cannot  afford  to 
deal  with  the  many  cultural  problems 
of  local  management. 

If  we  assume  the  burden  and  the 
challenge  of  providing  resource  educa- 
tion for  students,  precisely  what  must 
we  do.  We  must  provide  students  with 
the  sharpest  possible  tools  for  investi- 
gating,   understanding,    and    using    the 


ideas  and  concepts  of  natural  resources. 
We  must  give  them  a  sweeping  super- 
national  perspective  and  understanding. 
They  must  be  able  to  oversee  the  total 
problems  of  world  resources  and  make 
objective  judgments  dealing  with  their 
allocation.  Another  tool  that  they  must 
have  is  one  which  we  cannot  give  them, 
even  though  we  may  provide  an  en- 
vironment for  incubation,  and  that  is 
inspiration.  Before  they  come  they 
must  have  selflessness,  an  eagerness  to 
contribute,  a  reverence  for  life,  and  a 
compassion  for  all  that  has  been  and 
all  that  will  be. 

Around  these  thoughts  we  now  can 
begin  to  rebuild  the  university. 

It  is  inevitable  that  all  of  the  sciences 
are  rapidly  yielding  to  their  common 
bases,  mathematics  and  physics.  To 
enter  any  of  the  sciences  all  students 
must  have  these  same  basic  tools.  Once 
these  have  been  acquired,  students 
merely  use  them  in  different  ways. 
They  also  have  different  vocabularies; 
however,  this  is  only  a  part  of  a  facade 
and  excuse  for  compartmentalization. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
aspects  of  education  today.  For  the 
most  part,  the  compartments  are  arti- 
ficial and  related  to  the  educational 
process  only  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
they  witness  personal  pride  and  do- 
minion. In  recent  years  we  have  been 
smugly  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
brave  new  programs  which  cross  de- 
partmental lines.  Combinations  of  en- 
gineering, medicine,  and  mathematics 
have  provided  great  fare  for  our  public 
relations  department,  and  they  have, 
in  fact,  provided  an  excellent  output. 
But  this  is  no  new  idea.  It  is  merely  a 
return  to  the  original  idea  of  formalized 
education,  which  is  thousands  of  years 
old.  True  knowledge  is  not  compart- 
mented,  but  is  a  continuum  from  one 
field  to  the  others.     In  the  year  2000, 


we  will  have  largely  returned  to  the 
concept  of  the  open  university,  with 
few  departmental  attachments  and  ob- 
ligations. 

The  future  university  will  serve  its 
different  kinds  of  students  in  several 
ways.  For  students  in  the  arts  and 
humanities  whose  education  is  not  pri- 
marily resource  oriented,  it  must  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  appreciation.  For  stu- 
dents in  social  sciences,  it  must  provide 
appreciation  plus  a  deeper  understand- 
ing. This  group  is  both  intimately  in- 
volved and  apart.  The  third  group  con- 
stitutes students  working  directly  in 
natural  resources,  who  deal  specifically 
with  the  scientific  problems  and  policies 
of  resources.  At  Duke,  engineering, 
forestry,  geology  and  oceanography,  so- 
ciology, political  science,  economics, 
and  anthropology  fall  into  this  group. 
If  we  are  to  prepare  students  to  cope 
with  resource  problems  of  the  year 
2000,  none  of  these  groups  can  remain 
on  islands  unto  themselves. 

What  about  the  students,  the  raw 
materials  of  our  academic  factory.  In 
the  year  2000,  high  school  students  en- 
tering Duke  will  already  have  acquired 
mastery  of  much  of  the  subject  matter 
that  they  do  not  obtain  now  until  they 
are  university  seniors.  Consequently, 
there  will  be  few  required  academic 
classes  for  undergraduates.  A  certain 
amount  of  work  will  be  required  as  in 
the  past,  but  when  the  work  is  com- 
pleted, the  degree  will  be  awarded. 
Students  must  meet  university  stan- 
dards; but  if  a  particular  individual  is 
able  to  find  his  way  through  the  maze 
of  ideas,  concepts,  and  technology  in 
two  years,  he  will  be  allowed  to  do  so. 
The  lock  step  manner  in  which  we  j 
force  today's  students  to  attack  course- 
work  will  be  gone.  Such  a  program  has 
already  been  born  at  Duke  but  has  far 
to  progress  to  maturity. 


"Duke  can  do  many  things  because  it  has 
few  bonds.  It  has  official  responsibilities  neither 
to  the  state  nor  to  the  region,  although 
it  does  have  moral  obligations." 


Duke  must  be  prepared  to  provide 
ideas  and  imaginative  leadership  at 
higher  educational  levels,  and  to  do  this 
the  student  body  must  be  restructured. 
We  must  have  more  graduates  and  bet- 
ter undergraduates.  If  Duke  has  pro- 
vided some  degree  of  responsible  scien- 
tific and  cultural  leadership  in  the  past, 
it  has  been  through  its  advanced  grad- 
uates and  faculty.  As  our  community 
becomes  more  complex  this  fact  of 
leadership  will  be  increasingly  true. 
Our  undergraduate  body  must  be  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  its  ability  to  move 
into  higher  graduate  levels  of  education, 
where  they  will  in  turn  make  their  con- 
tributions. 

We  must  do  away  with  the  restrictive 
limitations  of  the  main  campus — al- 
though not  entirely,  perhaps,  for  we 
need  a  central  payroll  department  and 
a  place  to  harbor  books,  a  place  to  hide 
occasionally,  a  place  of  quietness  and 
refuge.  But  the  campus,  with  its  gar- 
goyles and  spires,  is  a  symbol  of  pa- 
rochialism and  provides  a  poor  envi- 
ronment for  developing  imaginative 
resource  ideas.  Consequently,  under- 
graduates in  this  field  will  spend  at 
least  half  of  their  academic  lives  away 
from  Duke  and  on  foreign  soil.  Vital 
but  embryonic  foreign  study  programs 
have  already  begun  in  other  disciplines. 
For  natural  resources,  they  must  include 
every  continent  and  every  climate. 

We  have  been  proud  of  our  exchange 
professorships  with  other  countries.  Yet 
the  paltry  numbers  of  our  exchanges 
are  no  more  than  bleak  testimony  to 
the  potential  rapport  that  we  could 
have.  We  must  adopt  a  routine  and 
vigorous  University-wide  system  of  ex- 
change professorships. 

Duke  must  play  a  role  which  will 
give  students  a  perspective  on  contem- 
porary life,  and  contemporary  life  is 
always  tomorrow.    Remember,  students 


who  are  twenty  years  old  now,  and  who 
are  graduating,  will  be  fifty-one  years 
old  in  the  year  2000.  They  will  be  in 
positions  of  responsible  leadership.  We 
must  anticipate  their  future  needs  and 
help  provide  for  their  continuing  edu- 
cation. 

It  further  seems  likely  that  by  that 
time  professionals  may  be  forced  to 
spend  as  much  as  one-fourth  of  their 
time  keeping  up  with  new  scientific  and 
social  advances.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
professionals  in  many  areas  will  prob- 
ably have  two  permanent  residences, 
one  at  a  university  and  one  where  they 
practice.  At  present,  many  of  the  pro- 
fessionals who  graduate  from  our 
schools  add  to  the  cluster  of  talent 
around  the  universities  and  fail  to  serve 
the  outlying  and  more  remote  parts  of 
our  country.  Consequently,  long  before 
the  year  2000  the  three  Triangle  Uni- 
versities [Duke,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh] 
will  have  developed  a  Center  for  Con- 
tinuing Education  in  the  Research  Tri- 
angle to  fill  this  need.  With  the  re- 
sources at  hand,  it  could  become  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  This  project  must 
begin  as  soon  as  possible. 

Duke  can  do  many  things  because  it 
has  few  bonds.  It  has  official  respon- 
sibilities neither  to  the  state  nor  to  the 
region,  although  it  does  have  moral 
obligations.  Its  professors  can  sit  in 
judgment  without  fear  of  recrimina- 
tion. Its  freedom  from  official  govern- 
mental authority  means  that  it  should 
be  able  to  approach  certain  kinds  of 
problems  with  an  objectivity  that  state 
and  federally  supported  institutions  can- 
not. This  is  one  of  our  greatest  strengths 
and  one  which  we  must  exploit  to  an 
increasing  degree. 

Duke  has  accepted  a  charge  to  be- 
come an  international   force  in  educa- 


tion. But  at  this  time  no  one  depart- 
ment or  coalition  of  departments  has 
the  critical  mass  necessary  to  make 
more  than  a  few  ripples  in  the  pond  of 
natural  resources.  I  therefore  propose 
that  the  University  should  take  a  new 
approach  to  the  natural  resource  prob- 
lem and  develop  a  School  of  Resource 
Science  and  Policy.  A  School  which 
will  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  which  will  not  be  required  to 
struggle  through  the  mire  of  trivia  and 
small  details  associated  with  local  man- 
agement. It  should  be  one  which  would 
operate  largely  at  a  theoretical  level  to 
prepare  generations  of  resource  scien- 
tists and  policy  makers  using  the  best 
young  talent  available  from  this  and 
other  universities.  It  would  immediately 
draw  geology,  oceanography,  and  for- 
estry together  as  a  central  core,  but 
would  share  faculty  with  many  depart- 
ments. In  this  manner,  the  wealth  of 
talent  throughout  the  University  would 
become  focused  on  the  central  theme 
of  world  resource  problems  and  would 
serve  the  University  with  a  solidarity 
not  possible  were  the  various  depart- 
ments to  remain  dispersed. 

But  let  me  put  the  question  to  you. 
Should  Duke  concern  itself  with  the 
supply,  recycling,  and  allocation  of  nat- 
ural resources?  Or  put  another  way: 
Should  Duke  concern  itself  with  the 
chaos  of  eternal  war  and  the  stench  of 
increasing  pollution  which  man  is  cre- 
atine for  himself? 
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PREDICTION-MAKING  is  a  funda- 
mental and  vitally  important  part  of 
our  lives  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
How  accurate  our  predicting  is  may  de- 
termine whether  we  get  soaked  by  a  sud- 
den thunder  shower,  or  whether  we  will 
escalate  ourselves  into  World  War  III. 
Very  short-term  forecasting  of  events — 
the  next  twenty-four  hours  or  the  next 
year — often  may  be  quite  accurately 
done.  In  forecasting  the  future — one 
hundred  or  two  hundred  years  from 
now — one  would  appear  safe  in  pre- 
dicting almost  anything,  and  perhaps 
the  science-fiction  writers  would  be  as 
authoritative  a  source  as  there  is.  If 
one  looks  only  thirty-one  years  into  the 
future,  however,  to  the  year  2000,  then 
there  are  at  least  some  bases  for  mak- 
ing certain  predictions  in  the  technical 
and  scientific  area. 

Look  back  for  a  moment  to  the  year 
1936.  The  primary  modes  of  transpor- 
tation then  were  the  same  ones  that  are 
in  prominence  today  (the  bicycle,  the 
automobile,  planes,  trains,  ships),  tele- 
vision was  under  active  development, 
and  the  first  computers  were  in  opera- 
tion. Some  things,  however,  which  have 
vitally  affected  our  lives,  such  as  the 
transistor  and  nuclear  fission  and  fu 
sion,  were  not  known  and,   I  suspect, 
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were  not  even  envisioned  as  a  near 
reality.  As  we  try  now  to  look  ahead 
to  the  year  2000,  there  are  certain 
things  already  on  the  scene  about  which 
we  may  expect  to  be  able  to  make  rea- 
sonable projections;  and  I  shall  try  to 
indicate  some  of  these.  There  are 
other  scientific  discoveries  and  techno- 
logical breakthroughs  which  will  occur 
that  at  this  moment  are  impossible  to 
predict;  and  I  shall  not  try  to  outguess 
these  happenings  even  though  they  may 
well  have  a  greater  impact  on  us  than 
some  of  the  more  readily  projected  ones. 

Rather  than  project  developments  in 
a  general  way,  let  me  try  to  anticipate 
them  as  they  might  impinge  upon  Duke 
in  terms  of  an  engineering  senior  in  the 
Class  of  2000. 

Our  senior  did  not  get  to  bed  too 
early  last  night  (it  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  paper  to  postulate  why  he 
didn't).  Nevertheless,  he's  in  a  hurry 
to  get  over  to  the  Engineering  Building, 
so  he  whips  himself  up  a  quick  break- 
fast in  his  room — reconstituted  bacon 
squares,  cinnamon  toasted  bread  cubes, 
and  rehydratable  peach  sections.1  On 
the  way  out  of  the  dormitory  he  stops 
by  the  facsimile  terminal2  to  pick  up 
the  abstracts  on  Mathematical  Models 
of   Urban   Systems   which   he   had   re- 


quested last  night  from  the  national  in- 
formation-retrieval center  for  his  course 
on  Urban  Systems  Engineering.  He 
thumbs  through  the  dozen  items  quicklv, 
goes  over  to  the  dorm  information- 
retrieval  console,  types  out  a  request  for 
"level-two"  information  on  four  of  the 
abstract  items,  and  then  sets  out  for  the 
main  quadrangle. 

It  is  one  of  those  not-so-rare  rainy 
spring  mornings  in  Durham,  so  he  is 
glad  to  get  under  the  sheltering  arcade 
covering  the  moving  sidewalk  that  con- 
nects the  East-West  extremities  of  the 
campus.  He  always  walks  on  the  mov- 
ing sidewalk,  not  only  because  he  makes 
better  time  that  way,  but  he  long  ago 
talked  himself  into  the  fact  that  the 
exercise  is  good  for  him  compareo 
to  those  who  just  stand  or  sit  on  theit 
English  umbrella  seat-canes  and  are 
simply  carried  along.  The  sidewalk  is 
like  a  green  carpeted  conveyer  belt, 
open  on  the  sides  so  that  one  gets  a 
good  view  of  the  Sarah  B.  Duke  Gar- 
dens as  he  approaches  the  central  cam- 
pus area.  He  understands  that  the 
moving  sidewalk  really  was  a  welcome 
change  over  the  bus  system  they  used  to 
have  in  the  old  days.  Now  one  can  get 
to  almost  any  point  on  the  campus  by 
foot  in  ten  minutes:  five  minutes  on  the 
moving  sidewalk  and  five  minutes  on 
the  foot  paths. 

Evidently  a  lot  of  things  about  the 
University  have  changed.  In  the  intro- 
ductory material  in  the  course  he  had 
last  year  on  "Learning  to  Learn,"  he 
learned  that  there  had  been  many 
changes  in  the  educational  process  in 
the  last  three  decades.  Back  then,  ap- 
parently a  lot  of  time  was  spent  in  class 
either  frantically  taking  notes  on  ma- 
terial that  was  not  in  the  text,  or  in 
listening  to  the  instructor  lecture  on 
material  that  one  had  had  to  learn  the 
night  before  in  order  to  do  that  day's 
homework  problems.  That  must  really 
have   been   something;    three   hours   of 


lectures  every  week,  in  every  course; 
when,  he  wondered,  did  a  student  ever 
have  time  to  learn  anything.  Nowadays, 
the  majority  of  time  spent  in  connection 
with  his  technical  courses  is  spent  in 
self-study  interacting  with  a  variety  of 
programed  learning  instruments,  such  as 
TV  demonstrations,  programed  text 
books,  teaching  machines,  and  com- 
puter-aided instruction.  With  these  he 
moves  ahead  at  his  own  pace,  travers- 
ing rapidly  those  topics  which  he  com- 
prehends quickly,  and  proceeding  slowly, 
with  frequent  reinforcement,  through 
those  topics  which,  for  whatever  the 
reason,  he  finds  he  is  having  difficulty 
understanding.  Once  a  week  he  and 
three  other  students  meet  for  about  an 
hour  with  the  instructor  in  the  instruc- 
tor's office  or  in  a  seminar  room.  At 
that  time,  progress  is  reviewed  and  goals 
are  set  for  each  student  for  the  follow- 
ing week.  It  does  not  take  many  of 
these  four-man  sessions  to  get  to  know 
the  professor,  and  vice  versa.  One 
cannot  bluff  his  way  through  many 
such  sessions,  particularly  when  the  in- 
structor has  a  print-out  from  the  com- 
puter-aided-instruction laboratory  that 
shows  that  you  spent  only  two  hours  on 
his  course  during  the  past  week.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  one  has  been  trying 
and  just  has  not  been  able  to  catch  on, 
that  shows  too,  and  the  professors  are 
usually  quite  skilled  in  getting  students 
unstuck.  It  seems  as  if  the  primary 
role  of  the  engineering  faculty  in  this 
setting  is:  (1)  to  guide  and  counsel  the 
student,  and  (2)  to  encourage  the  stu- 
dent to  be  innovative  in  applying  the 
knowledge  and  skills  that  he  has  ac- 
quired. 

This  morning  our  engineering  senior 
on  arriving  at  the  Engineering  Building 
in  the  central-campus  complex  stops  by 
the  facsimile  terminal  and  reads  through 
the  print-outs  of  the  "level-two"  infor- 
mation on  the  four  articles  for  his  Ur- 
ban Systems  Engineering  Course  which 


he  requested  before  leaving  the  dormi- 
tory. Two  of  these  look  as  if  they  are 
what  he  needs,  so  he  types  out  a  re- 
quest for  the  complete  articles.  These 
he  will  study  later  in  the  day.  The  first 
part  of  the  morning  he  wants  to  spend 
in  the  computer-aided  instruction  labo- 
ratory. At  eleven  o'clock  he  has  his 
weekly  conference  in  Raleigh  with  his 
professor  in  Sociopolitical  Engineering. 

With  the  weather  as  rainy  as  it  is,  he 
will  probably  take  the  Triangle  Pneu- 
matic Tube  Vehicle  to  Raleigh  rather 
than  drive  his  electric  automobile.  The 
pneumatic-tube-vehicle  system  has  had 
quite  an  impact  on  the  universities  in 
the  Triangle  Area.  He  understands  that 
for  a  long  time,  back  even  before  the 
1960's,  it  was  possible  for  a  student 
enrolled  in  one  of  the  Triangle  univer- 
sities to  take  courses  in  another,  but 
that  this  was  done  only  rarely  before 
the  new  high-speed  pneumatic-tube  sys- 
tem opened.  Now,  with  the  campuses 
less  than  eight  minutes  apart,  many  stu- 
dents take  advantage  of  the  reciprocal 
registration  arrangement.  Our  senior 
remembers  how  old  Dr.  Harman,  before 
he  retired  last  year,  had  told  them  in 
Transportation  Engineering  about  how 
one  of  the  research  projects  that  the 
Duke  Engineering  School  had  worked 
on  back  in  the  sixties  had  helped  lead 
the  way  to  this  air-vacuum  system3  that 
was  now  in  wide  use  in  urban  areas  all 
over  the  country. 

On  the  way  back  from  lunch,  he 
happens  to  catch  part  of  the  news  re- 
port which  is  being  transmitted  from 
the  site  of  the  new  permanent  research 
laboratory  base  that  is  being  constructed 
on  the  planet  Mars.  This  is  a  joint 
venture  by  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  holds  particular  interest  for  him 
because  just  two  weeks  ago  he  visited 
one  of  the  earth  support  bases  during  a 
job-interview  trip.  There  he  had  seen 
some  of  the  early  vehicles  that  had  been 
used  in  the  eighties  for  the  first  manned 
landing  on  Mars  and  mock-ups  of  the 
vehicles  being  designed  to  land  men  on 
some  of  Jupiter's  moons  about  eight 
years  from  now.4  He  even  had  a 
chance  to  use  one  of  their  voice-to-voice 
computer  translating  machines  to  talk 
to  a  young  engineer  from  Leningrad. 
Of  course,  the  Russian  knew  English, 
but  nevertheless  it  was  interesting  to 
hear  one's  self  speak  into  the  micro- 
phone in  English  and  hear  it  come  out 
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from  the  computer  in  Russian,  and  vice 
versa — to  see  him  speaking  in  Russian 
and  be  able  to  hear  him  in  English.  The 
system  apparently  still  has  a  few  bugs  in 
it  in  the  voice-to-voice  mode,  so  when- 
ever they  need  to  be  extremely  precise 
to  be  sure  of  no  misunderstandings,  they 
can  always  type  a  message  into  the 
machine  in  one  language  and  get  a 
printed  output  in  any  of  several  other 
languages. 

The  prospect  of  having  a  chance  to 
make  a  trip  to  Mars  or  Venus,  or  even 
just  to  the  Moon,  really  is  exciting  to 
our  senior  and  he  is  seriously  consider- 
ing the  job  offer  from  the  Space  Agency. 
It  is  either  that  or  perhaps  taking  a  job 
with  the  Oceans  Agency  and  working  in 
one  of  their  underseas  experimental  sta- 
tions concerned  with  environmental 
control  or  under-water-resources  man- 
agement. 

He  decides  to  spend  this  particular 
rainy  afternoon  in  the  laboratory  work- 
ing on  the  design  of  a  laser  cane  for  the 
blind5  as  a  part  of  the  practicum  in  his 
Bio-optical  Engineering  course.  He 
really  enjoys  this  activity  because  he 
has  a  chance  to  try  out  some  of  his 
own  wild  ideas  and  to  find  out  some 
of  the  things  that  are  not  in  the  books. 
Also,  it  provides  him  with  a  good  op- 
portunity to  see  how  problems  are 
tackled  by  some  of  the  older  engineers 
who  are  back  on  campus  as  a  part  of 
their  company's  Continuing  Intellectual 
Renewal  Plan.  It  strikes  him  that  the 
composition  of  students  studying  in  the 
Engineering  Building  these  days  is  quite 
different  from  what  it  must  have  been 
a  few  decades  ago.  One  of  two  obvious 
differences  is  that  now  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  engineering  students  are  girls, 
whereas  thirty  years  ago  they  were  only 
1  or  2  per  cent.  It  took  a  long  time  for 
misconceptions  in  the  eyes  of  parents 
and  high  school  counselors  to  die  out 
before  girls  realized  that  they  lost  none 
of  their  femininity  in  the  process  of 
studying  and  practicing  engineering.6 
It  was  a  good  thing,  too,  because  with- 
out their  participation,  we  as  a  nation 
would  have  been  extremely  hard  pressed 
to  fill  all  the  needs  for  engineers  to 
conserve  and  better  utilize  our  natural 
energy  and  mineral  resources;  to  de- 
sign automated  manufacturing  indus- 
tries; to  produce  synthetic  foods  and  to 
cultivate  the  ocean  floors  to  meet  the 


needs  of  expanding  world  population; 
to  develop  rapid  transportation  systems 
for  land,  sea,  and  air;  and  to  contribute 
to  the  bio-social  systems  having  to  do 
not  only  with  medical  advances,  hous- 
ing, community  development,  and  pollu- 
tion control,  but  also  with  the  coordina- 
tion of  these  ingredients  into  large-scale 
social  systems  to  utilize  technological 
advances  more  effectively  on  a  vast 
metropolitan-wide  basis.7 

A  second  obvious  difference  in  the 
"student  body"  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury is  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  practicing  engineers  who  are  back 
in  residence  for  a  type  of  sabbatical 
semester  or  whole  year.  Public  and 
private  employers  recognize  that  the 
perpetual  renovation  of  knowledge  and 
the  need  for  new  skills  demand  a  regu- 
lar recycling  of  their  employees  through 
the  universities.8  Before  such  intellec- 
tual renewal  plans  were  widespread,  it 
was  rather  widely  accepted  as  fact  in  the 
late  1960's  that  about  seven  years  was 
the  average  "half-life  of  professional 
competence  of  young  American  engi- 
neers moving  from  their  formal  educa- 
tional experience  into  the  active  engi- 
neering community."9  Being  able  to 
observe  how  these  experienced  engi- 
neers approached  a  technical  design 
problem  was  very  enlightening,  but  it 
was  also  extremely  interesting  and 
beneficial  to  have  one  of  them  in  the 
small  weekly  conference  sessions  with 
the  professor.  Sometimes  the  older 
men  were  a  little  slow  in  catching  on  to 
the  new  material,  but  there  were  many 
points  that  they  would  raise  which 
otherwise  would  have  slipped  by.  It 
provides  a  stimulating  atmosphere  for 
all  parties,  and  even  aside  from  the  tech- 
nical, it  has  the  very  strong  side  benefit 
of  establishing  a  communication  chan- 
nel between  different  age  groups,  there- 
by providing  many  interesting  insights 
to  oneself  and  to  others. 

The  afternoon  in  lab  was  a  long  one 
for  our  senior,  so  after  dinner  he  de- 
cides that  he  will  relax  a  little  by  watch- 
ing television  for  a  short  while  be- 
fore getting  back  to  his  studies.  Up  in 
his  room,  he  dials  on  his  telephone  the 
number  of  Interactive-TV  Services,  Inc. 
He  asks  for  a  list  of  available  short 
musical  programs,  set  in  the  present, 
that  have  a  satirical  tone,  and  are  musi- 
cally jazzy.    A  list  of  them  appears  on 


his  TV  screen.  He  next  asks  who  the 
singers  are  in  one  of  them  and  the 
answer  shows  up  on  his  screen.  Satis- 
fied, he  settles  down  to  enjoy  his  se- 
lection.10 

After  the  program  is  over,  he  strolls 
down  the  hall  and  his  attention  is  at- 
tracted by  a  discussion  some  of  the  fel- 
lows in  one  of  the  rooms  are  having  on 
what  engineering  really  is  and  how  one 
distinguishes  between  a  physical  scien- 
tist, an  engineer,  and  a  social  scientist. 
Pretty  soon  it  becomes  evident  that  two 
key  ideas  are  apparent  in  almost  every 
accepted  definition  of  engineering.  The 
first  idea  is  that  of  invention;  the  sec- 
ond is  that  of  human  service.'1  Al- 
though engineers  work  in  many  areas — 
research,  development,  design,  produc- 
tion, application,  and  operations — 
their  primary  function  is  that  of  deci- 
sion making.  "The  typical  problem 
situation,  with  which  the  engineer 
starts,  is  confused  by  much  unessential 
data  and  by  a  need  for  other  data  that 
are  missing.  Often,  the  problem  itself 
is  not  exactly  clear."11  Despite  the 
multi-faceted  nature  of  engineering,  it 
seems  as  if  all  of  engineering  rests  on 
three  foundation  stones:  "the  materials 
found  in  nature,  the  energies  found  in 
nature,  and  information  techniques  by 
which  man  can  sense,  communicate, 
record,  retrieve,  and  process  informa- 
tion and  use  it  to  control  natural  phe- 
nomena for  his  own  benefit."0  The 
inventive  idea  key  to  engineering  is 
closely  related  to  these  three  founda- 
tion stones.  The  key  idea  of  human 
service  in  engineering  is  equally  closely 
related  to  the  life  sciences  and  the  be- 
havioral sciences. 

As  the  conversation  drifted  from 
what  engineering  is  to  the  distinction 
between  physical  science,  engineering, 
and  social  science,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  perhaps  there  was  an  analogy  be- 
tween the  interplay  of  engineering  and 
the  social  sciences  during  the  past  thirty 
years,  from  1970  to  the  year  2000,  as 
there  was  between  engineering  and  the 
physical  sciences  in  the  preceding  thirty 
years,  from  1950  to  1970.  Beginning 
with  World  War  II,  which  was  a  war  of 
science  and  technology,  much  was  de- 
manded of  scientists  and  of  engineer^. 
Many  persons  nominally  classified  as 
scientists  or  as  engineers  because  of 
their  original  formal  training  found 
themselves   working   first   in    one    field 


and  then  in  the  other.  This  back  and 
forth  movement  continued  under  the 
requirements  for  defense,  nuclear-power 
development,  and  the  space  program. 
Although  perhaps  difficult  to  correctly 
classify  a  particular  individual  as  a  sci- 
entist or  an  engineer,  the  basic  function 
of  science  remained  that  of  "the  search 
for  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
nature,  and  the  codification  of  the  in- 
formation thus  generated."  Engineer- 
ing's concern  remained  "the  practical 
application  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
of  the  funds  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing in  science  and  technology. 
Science  moves  from  the  specific  to  the 
general,  and  engineering  from  the  gen- 
eral to  the  specific."0 

Beginning  with  the  late  sixties  and 
early  seventies — when  the  nation  turned 
its  serious  attention  to  solving  on  a 
system-wide  basis  some  of  its  problems 
of  transportation,  pollution,  health,  and 
community  development — engineers,  so- 
cial scientists,  and  life  scientists  began 
interacting  as  the  engineers  and  the 
physical  scientists  had  begun  doing 
thirty  years  earlier.  The  interplay  again 
often  made  it  difficult  to  say  whether  a 
particular  individual  was  an  engineer,  a 
social  scientist,  or  a  life  scientist.  As  be- 
fore, perhaps  the  only  real  distinction 
is  one  of  motivation,  and  it  may  be  un- 
wise and  unnecessary  to  try  to  make  too 
sharp  a  distinction. 

After  hearing  this  account  from  my 
grandson  of  how  he  and  his  contempo- 
raries view  engineering  in  the  year  2000, 
I  must  conclude  that  the  basic  attributes 
of  engineering  really  have  not  changed 
much  since  the  year  1968.  when  his 
father  graduated  from  high  school  and 
was  himself  looking  ahead  to  studying 
engineering.  Yes,  the  subject  matter 
has  undergone  numerous  changes  in 
emphasis  and  the  breadth  of  concern 
of  engineers  has  widened  considerably; 
nevertheless,  the  central  and  distinguish- 
ing motivation  of  engineers  still  is  the 
same:  to  apply  their  knowledge  of 
mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences 
to  the  development  of  ways  of  eco- 
nomically utilizing  the  materials  and 
forces  of  nature  for  the  well-being  of 
mankind. 


Dr.  Wilson  came  to  Duke  in  1959  after 
having  worked  for  several  years  in  in- 
dustry. He  is  a  past  chairman  of  the 
department  of  electrical  engineering. 
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If  It's  Not  One  Thing,  It's  Another 


By  John  C.  McKinney 
Professor  of  Sociology 


A  DISTINCTION  must  be  made  be- 
tween society's  problems  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  social  sciences.  All  societies, 
at  all  times  and  places,  have  problems. 
Externally  these  are  in  relation  to  the 
total  environment,  including  other  socie- 
ties. Internally  the  problems  are  matters 
of  societies  functioning  as  social  sys- 
tems. It  is  idle  and  Utopian  to  think  of 
a  "problemless  society."  It  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  social  systems  as  "human  sys- 
tems" that  they  never  be  free  from 
problems.  Indeed,  problems  are  in- 
digenous to  the  social  relationships  and 
institutions  out  of  which  the  system  is 
constituted.  These  relationship  struc- 
tures or  institutions  are  always  under 
pressure  of  varying  intensity  and  type. 
There  are  some  structural-functional 
problems  of  social  systems  which  are 
universal;  for  example,  "the  problem 
of  order."  In  effect  this  is  the  per- 
sistent question  as  to  how  a  system  or- 
ganizes and  maintains  itself  in  the  face 
of  disparate  individual  and  collective 
interests  and  aspirations.  Another  ex- 
ample would  be  "the  allocative  prob- 
lem." This  is  the  question  of  who  gets 
what  from  the  system  and  for  what. 
Put  another  way,  it  refers  to  ways  in 
which  the  rewards  of  the  system  are  dis- 
tributed, whether  in  the  form  of  money, 
power,  prestige,  recognition,  or  some 
other  valued  return.  These  are  prob- 
lems of  the  generic  type  that  persistently 
beset  all  social  systems. 

Somewhat  more  concretely  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  many  people  today  are  con- 
cerned about  the  state  of  American  so- 
ciety as  a  system.  It  is  clearly  and  all 
too  visibly  subject  to  vast  internal  and 
external  pressures  and  stresses.  Apart 
from  the  external  problems,  internally 
it  faces  problems  which  are  awesome 
in  character.  The  society  must  prag- 
matically come  to  terms  with  mounting 
population  pressures,  problems  of  dis- 
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tribution  and  utilization  of  resources, 
those  of  information  codification  and 
utilization,  disparities  between  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  labor  force  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  division  of  labor,  the 
phenomenon  of  urban  decay  and  re- 
construction, the  relatively  widespread 
alienation  of  youth,  deviance  in  its 
many  varied  forms,  incipient  rebellion, 
and  black-white,  male-female  confron- 
tations of  major  magnitude.  This  is 
not  an  inventory;  it  is  merely  a  sample 
of  some  of  the  problems  characteristic 
of  American  society.  These  and  many 
more  are  all  a  part  of  the  dynamics  in 
contemporary  social  life,  and  have  por- 
tent for  the  future.  It  must  be  empha- 
sized that  these  are  problems  of  society 
as  it  moves  out  of  the  past,  through  the 
present,  and  into  the  future. 

How  does  this  relate  to  the  problems 
of  the  social  sciences?  The  social  sci- 
ences (sociology,  economics,  political 
science,  social  psychology,  and  social 
[cultural]  anthropology)  have  in  com- 
mon the  fact  that  they  all  study  the 
social  system.     They  do  this  piecemeal, 


Dr.  McKinney 
Problems  forever 


concern  themselves  with  different  as- 
pects, and  work  from  different  per- 
spectives. Nevertheless  they  all  focus 
on  the  social  system  and  in  so  doing 
they  make  an  input  to  the  societal  pro- 
cess of  ameliorating  or  solving  its  press- 
ing problems — but  they  do  not  in  and 
of  themselves  solve  these  problems. 
The  central  task  of  the  social  sciences 
is  to  develop  information  about,  and 
knowledge  of,  the  structure  and  func- 
tion and  processes  of  the  social  system. 
The  task  of  applying  such  knowledge 
to  the  amelioration  of  social  problems 
remains  essentially  the  function  of  so- 
ciety's own  mechanisms  and  processes. 
The  informational  input  from  the  social 
sciences  can  of  course  be  helpful  if 
utilized. 

The  social  sciences  have  different  foci 
of  interest.  Economics  concentrates  pri- 
marily on  the  exchange  aspect  of  the 
social  system.  This  is  essentially  "mone- 
tary" or  "market"  exchange.  Political 
science  focuses  on  the  problem  of  al- 
location and  utilization  of  power  with- 
in the  system.  Sociology  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  integrative  aspects 
of  the  system;  for  instance,  relationships 
of  love,  esteem,  loyalty,  and  legitima- 
tion and  the  structure  of  status  and 
community.  Social  psychology  is  ori- 
ented toward  study  of  the  relationship 
of  the  individual  to  the  social  system. 
Social  (cultural)  anthropology  has  fo- 
cused on  the  holistic  study  of  social 
systems  by  concentrating  primarily  on 
very  small-scale  primitive  societies. 
This  is  in  no  sense  a  perfectly  articu- 
lated division  of  labor.  Quite  obvi- 
ously there  is  much  overlap  of  effort 
as  well  as  many  areas  of  hiatus.  Never- 
theless, the  social  sciences  have  greatly 
increased  their  theoretical  and  technical 
capabilities  within  recent  decades  and 
as  a  consequence  have  greatly  accel- 
erated   the    process    of    acquisition    of 


knowledge  about  social  systems.  This 
means  that  in  studying  their  own  theo- 
retical and  empirical  problems  they 
have  added  to  the  corpus  of  knowledge 
relevant  to  social  problems  that  society's 
members  are  concerned  about.  The 
following  selected  examples  should  il- 
lustrate this  point. 

At  the  most  general  level  of  theo- 
retical concern  in  the  social  sciences, 
one  finds  the  issue  of  the  capability  of 
modern  "social  systems  analysis"  to 
adequately  deal  with  problems  of  social 
change.  In  the  eyes  of  many  social 
scientists,  social  change  constitutes  the 
most  significant  of  all  social  phenomena 
and  any  general  theoretical  perspective 
that  has  a  limited  capability  of  dealing 
with,  or  indeed  predicting  sectors  of, 
change  is  looked  upon  as  being  less  than 
adequate.  To  some  of  us  it  is  evident 
that  social  systems  analysis  is  in  a  state 
of  readiness  for  imminent  rapid  de- 
velopment in  theoretical  specification 
and  empirical  application.  The  social 
system  as  a  theoretical  construct  is 
applicable  to  human  relationships  at 
levels  varying  from  those  of  two  per- 
sons up  to  and  including  society  itself. 
Further  explication  of  the  nature  of  so- 
cial systems  provides  us  with  an  in- 
creasingly reliable  context  within  which 
to  make  functional  interpretations  of 
research  in  many  diverse  and  limited 
areas  of  social  behavior.  Such  inter- 
pretations enable  us  to  "make  sense"  of 
or  "fit  together"  many  seemingly  discrete 
bits  of  knowledge  about  social  behavior. 
As  a  consequence,  a  greater  depth  of 
understanding  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tion of  American  society  as  well  as  so- 
cieties in  general  is  obtained.  Such  ad- 
vance in  knowledge  is  crucially  related 
to  the  potential  for  success  of  any  plan- 
ning for,  instigation  of,  and  implemen- 
tation of  change  in  society.  Continued 
doubt  of  this  capability  in  the  field, 
however,  by  its  very  existence,  is  both 
stimulating  an  expanded  attack  upon 
problems  of  social  change  and  further 
explication  of  the  theoretical  construct 
of  the  social  system. 

An  emphasis  of  the  social  sciences 
closely  related  to  consideration  of  the 
social  system  is  that  of  comparative 
study.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
if  the  social  sciences  are  to  realize  their 
full  potential,  they  will  have  to  truly 
internationalize  their  activities  and  in- 
quiry.   If    they    are    to    develop    the 


capability  of  expressing  theories  and 
propositions  about  society,  societal  life 
generally,  then  they  have  to  conduct 
inquiry  in  societies  in  all  sectors  of  the 
world.  It  is  inevitable  that  when  one 
frees  his  curiosity  for  the  particularities 
of  nation  or  area,  he  will  see  many 
situations  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
comparable  in  certain  respects  to  those 
local  interests.  As  a  consequence,  there 
will  be  a  search  for  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences; for  the  general  and  recurrent 
in  contrast  to  the  merely  particular  and 
localized.  The  concern  with  that  which 
is  common  to  man  under  diverse  cir- 
cumstances constitutes  the  "seed  bed" 
of  the  social  sciences.  The  study  of 
social  institutions  initiated  and  con- 
tinues to  lead  the  social  sciences  to 
emphasize  a  comparative  point  of  view. 
The  study  of  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic systems  as  systems  has  similarly 
emphasized  those  components  of  man's 
behavior  which  are  persistent  through 
time  and  space.  Comparative  study 
may  be  defined  as  that  approach  which 
is  concerned  with  the  systematic  and 
explicit  comparison  of  social  phenomena 
in  two  or  more  societies.  Cross-societal 
(cross-cultural  or  cross-national)  com- 
parison is  the  essential  ingredient.  In- 
tra-societal  comparisons  may  or  may 
not  be  made  concurrently  with  these 
cross-societal  comparisons.  Clearly  it  is 
intrasocietal  comparisons  which  will 
continue  to  draw  the  main  effort  of  so- 
cial scientists  in  all  societies.  Never- 
theless, comparative  study  is  a  broadly 
inclusive  field  and  is  rapidly  drawing 
increased  research  effort.  It  contains  a 
great  variety  of  methodological  strate- 
gies varying  from  holistic,  descriptive 
analyses  to  studies  which  rigorously  test 
theoretically  derived,  or  at  least  theo- 
retically relevant,  propositions  and  hy- 
potheses. In  brief,  comparative  study 
has  the  very  difficult  task  of  progres- 
sively specifying  which  theories  and 
propositions  hold  for  societies  generally, 
which  for  only  certain  classes  or  types 
of  society,  and  which  for  only  individual 
societies.  There  is  increasing  recogni- 
tion that  this  pursuit  of  inquiry,  with 
this  explicitly  comparative  aim,  is  es- 
sential if  the  social  sciences  are  to 
realize  their  potential  within  the  frame- 
work of  science. 

Another  aspect  of  the  international- 
izing of  the  inquiries  of  the  social  sci- 
ences  relates   to   the  problem  of   eco- 


nomic development,  or  more  broadly  to 
the  development  of  the  "new  nations." 
In  part,  current  world  instability  is 
caused  by  the  dramatic  emergence  of 
the  many  new  and  developing  nations 
since  World  War  II.  Here  again  we 
have  convergence  or  wide-spread  public 
concern  and  social  scientific  interest. 
Our  sometimes  disastrous  experiences 
in  foreign  aid  programs  have  gradually 
brought  about  the  realization  that  eco- 
nomic growth  is  dependent  upon  a 
broad  range  of  social  factors  operative 
in  a  nation.  The  economy  is  nested  in 
a  whole  complex  of  social  institutions 
which  are  either  in  restraint  of,  or  are 
conducive  to,  economic  development. 
Clearly,  the  acceleration  of  economic 
development  does  not  take  place  in  a 
vacuum.  It  takes  place  within  the  con- 
text of  broader  social  change.  The 
focus  of  sociological  interest  is  on  the 
significance  of  the  wide  range  of  social 
institutions  that  are  prerequisite  to,  or 
are  essential  concomitants  of,  economic 
developments  in  a  society.  For  exam- 
ple, one  problem  of  interest  is  the  re- 
lation between  political  and  economic 
institutions  and  the  indirect  as  well  as 
the  direct  influences  of  each  on  the 
other.  Stable  political  authority  is 
known  to  be  an  important  prerequisite 
for  economic  development  for  instance. 
So  is  the  stimulating  or  retarding  effect 
on  economic  growth  of  a  wide  variety 
of  social  conditions,  such  as  a  society's 
family  structure,  its  fertility  patterns, 
its  type  and  level  of  school  systems,  its 
social  status  and  class  divisions,  and  the 
belief  and  value  orientations  of  its  peo- 
ple. Advancing  knowledge  in  this  field 
has  much  potential  significance  for  in- 
creasing our  ability  to  recognize  what 
has  to  be  done,  and  what  has  to  be 
avoided  in  order  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  in  underdeveloped  countries 
and  to  improve  economic  conditions 
generally.  This  of  course  bears  directly 
on  the  capability  of  avoiding  serious  or 
even  catastrophic  international  conflict. 
A  very  different  type  of  problem,  but 
one  in  which  the  convergence  of  the 
interest  of  society  and  the  social  sci- 
ences can  be  clearly  seen,  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  "the  population  explo- 
sion." Clearly  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems facing  the  world,  and  in  varying 
degrees  its  member  nations,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  population  control.  There  is 
an    evident    public    concern    with    the 
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serious  implications  for  the  future  of 
present  rates  of  population  growth. 
This,  of  course,  leads  to  a  concern  for 
delineating  the  necessary  conditions  for 
vastly  reduced  birth  rates.  In  the  field 
of  social  demography,  at  present,  there 
are  at  least  three  different  levels  of  op- 
timism, each  with  some  supportive  re- 
search evidence.  The  most  optimistic 
researchers  assume  that  if  a  cheap,  effi- 
cacious, and  simply-administered  con- 
traceptive is  devised  and  knowledge  of 
it  is  widely  diffused,  birth  rates  will  fall 
to  acceptable  and  manageable  levels. 
Many  researchers  take  a  less  optimistic 
view  that  until  a  group  obtains  middle- 
class  urban  status  and  aspirations,  its 
birth  rate  will  not  decline  substantially. 
And  finally,  an  even  more  pessimistic 
view,  data  from  the  most  industrially 
advanced  urban  societies  suggest  that 
even  under  these  relatively  ideal  condi- 
tions families  still  choose  to  have 
enough  children  to  produce  a  popula- 
tion explosion.  Obviously,  the  incon- 
clusive situation  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves  strongly  implies  that  con- 
tinued research  toward  the  specification 
of  those  conditions  and  factors  condu- 
cive to  population  reduction  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  not  merely  nation- 
ally, but  internationally. 

Closely  related  to  population  prob- 
lems generally  are  those  of  age  struc- 
ture and  distribution.  The  emphasis 
on  youth  and  the  development  of  a  dis- 
cernible "youth  culture"  in  American  as 
well  as  in  other  societies  appears  to 
have  grown  stronger  along  with  general 
shifts  in  the  age  structure,  including  dra- 
matic increases  in  the  number  of  aged 
people.  The  consequences  for  society 
of  having  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of 
older  people  while  the  predominant 
value  orientation  favors  youth  and 
things  youthful  needs  extensive  exami- 
nation. Paradoxically,  the  increased 
propensity  of  youth  to  revolt  against 
adult  authority  and  values  takes  place 
in  an  epoch  in  which  they  seem  to  be 
more  advantaged  and  rewarded  than 
ever  before.  This  revolt  is  expressed  in 
such  diversified  forms  as  the  passive 
"hippie"  movement,  and  the  active, 
indeed  revolutionary,  movement  evi- 
dent on  many  university  campuses. 
Conversely,  the  achievement  of  a  long 
life  for  larger  numbers  of  people  is 
often  accompanied  by  lessened  social 
rewards  and  reduced  gratifications.  The 


phenomenon  of  intergenerational  rela- 
tionships needs  serious  study  against 
the  backdrop  of  the  changing  age  struc- 
ture. One  must  hasten  to  point  out 
that  this  is  not  merely  an  American 
phenomenon  but  is  occurring  in  varying 
degrees  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Another  area  of  grave  concern  in 
contemporary  society,  and  simultane- 
ously one  of  the  traditional  areas  of 
interest  in  the  social  sciences,  has  been 
that  of  urban  life  and  the  process  of 
urbanization.  A  considerable  body  of 
theoretical  and  substantive  knowledge 
on  the  ecology  of  the  city  and  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  living  has  been  accumu- 
lated over  time.  Today  virtually  every- 
one recognizes  that  one  of  the  great 
problems  facing  American  society  is 
the  restructuring  of  its  cities.  The  prob- 
lems of  urban  housing,  residential  seg- 
regation, outmoded  transportation  sys- 
tems, inadequate  educational  facilities, 
environmental  pollution,  continued  vio- 
lence, and  the  inadequacies  of  social 
control,  to  mention  only  a  few,  have 
obviously  reached  crisis  proportions. 
This  type  of  problem  is  receiving  a 
great  deal  of  public  and  political  atten- 
tion. The  current  situation,  despite 
our  long  tradition  of  urban  studies,  de- 
mands new  approaches  and  intensified 
research  efforts  if  workable  solutions 
to  urban  problems  are  to  be  found  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  This  obviously 
will  require  the  efforts  of  people  in 
many  disciplines  and  professions,  but  it 
is  essential  that  additional  social  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  urbanization  and  ur- 
ban life  be  provided  if  urban  problems 
are  to  be  ameliorated  by  any  appro- 
priate societal  mechanisms. 

Today  people  are  very  familiar  with 
the  concept  of  "organization  man," 
with  the  notion  of  "bureaucracy"  and 
"red  tape,"  and  with  the  alienative  con- 
sequences of  routinely  coping  with  the 
requirements  of  large-scale  organiza- 
tion. The  social  sciences  have  had  a 
long-term  interest  in  the  study  of  formal 
organization.  Traditionally,  the  study 
of  such  organizations  as  business  firms, 
labor  unions,  farm  cooperatives,  mili- 
tary units,  and  so  forth,  has  been  ap- 
proached either  by  developing  abstract 
theories  of  complex  organizations,  typ- 
ically relating  to  variant  forms  of 
bureaucracy,  or  by  case  studies  of  single 
organizations.  The  hiatus  between  the 
two  approaches  has  been  based  upon 


the  assumption  that  large  bureaucracies 
are   so   complex   that   it   is   impossible 
empirically    to    investigate    more    than 
one  or  two  at  a  time.     Recently,  how- 
ever, and  largely  due  to  the  developing 
computer  technology,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible  to   initiate    a   different   approach, 
namely,    systematic   comparative   study 
of  samples  of  many  organizations  at 
time.     These  studies  explicitly  confine 
themselves  to  the  formal  characteristics 
of  organizations  such  as  their  size,  the 
relative    proportion    of    administrative 
personnel,  the  shape  of  the  hierarchica 
pyramid,  the  written  rules  or  codes,  and 
the  degree  of  professional  training  on 
the   staff.     This  new  comparative   ap- 
proach continues  to  be  the  subject  of 
criticism    because    it    ignores    informal 
relations,   unofficial  practices,  persona 
experiences   of  the   membership,   theii 
morale,  their  attitudes,  and  so  on.     In 
response  to  this  internal  criticism,  one 
may  say  that  the  core  of  organizational 
theory  consists  of  an  understanding  of 
the  relations   among  the  basic  formal 
characteristics    of    organization.      Ad- 
vances in  such  a  theory  require  syste- 
matic,  quantitative   comparison  of  or- 
ganizations.    The  issue  as  it  has  been 
traditionally  posed  is  in  no  sense  re- 
solved; on  the  other  hand,  it  has  effec- 
tively stimulated  a  whole  new  approach 
to  the  study  of  organization.     In  brief, 
one  can  suggest  that  the  two  opposing 
approaches,    that    is,    starting    with    a 
theory  of  complex  organization  on  the 
one  hand,  and  case  study  of  the  infor- 
mal processes  that  go  within  a  specific 
organization,   on   the   other   hand,    are 
not  really  competitive  but  are  mutually 
complementary  approaches  to  the  same 
phenomena.    The  addition  of  the  capa- 
bility of  dealing  with  multiple  organi- 
zations,   based    upon    our    ability    to 
manage  samples  of  organizations  rather 
than    merely    samples    of    individuals, 
means  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
more    adequately    specify    the    varying 
characteristics   of  formal  organizations 
as  they  function  within  diverse  settings. 
The  obvious  centrality  of  organizational 
life  in  complex  societies  suggests  that 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  we  better 
understand  the  nature  of  organizations 
and  the  relations  of  individuals  to  them. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  problem 
areas  which  have  generated  a  great  deal 
of  research  activity  in  the  social  sci- 
ences.   Many  other  areas  could  be  men- 
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tioned.  For  example,  one  should  take 
note  of  the  great  activity  centered 
around  the  simulation  of  social  and 
economic  processes;  the  study  of  the 
transfer  of  ideas  and  modes  of  organi- 
zation between  highly  developed  and 
underdeveloped  countries;  the  study  of 
political  behavior,  particularly  the  fac- 
tors involved  in  differential  political 
participation;  the  study  of  the  critical 
social  conditions  and  situations  pre- 
requisite for  scientific  and  artistic  cre- 
ativity; exploration  of  the  factors  un- 
derlying the  acceptance  or  rejection  and 
diffusion  of  innovation;  investigation  of 
the  influence  of  legal  institutions  on  so- 
cial behavior;  concern  with  problems  of 
manpower  and  adaptability  of  the  labor 
force  to  the  changing  occupational 
structure;  the  study  of  communication 
systems  varying  from  those  concerned 
with  the  mass  level  all  the  way  down 
to  those  operative  at  the  level  of  an 
intimate  face-to-face  relationship;  and 
study  of  group  formation  and  decision- 
making processes.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  many  sectors  of  socially  rele- 
vant inquiry  in  the  social  sciences. 

Here  at  Duke  in  our  social  science 
departments  we  have  for  years  been 
studying  phenomena  of  the  type  just  de- 
scribed. As  such,  we  and  our  work,  in 
micro,  are  representative  of  the  interna- 
tional community  of  scholars  studying 
aspects  of  the  social  system.  Moreover, 
barring  catastrophe,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  we  will  still  be  doing  this 
work  in  the  year  2000,  although  in  a 
more  sophisticated  theoretical  and  meth- 
odological fashion.  In  all  likelihood 
this  and  similar  work  elsewhere  will 
have  contributed  to  the  amelioration  of 
some  of  the  problems  afflicting  society 
in  1969.  One  cannot  assume,  however, 
that  this  will  have  led  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  problems  confronting  Ameri- 
can society  in  2000.  On  the  contrary, 
one  must  assume  that  American  society 
in  that  epoch  will  have  far  more  people 
and  they  will  be  related  in  more  com- 
plex and  intricate  institutional  ways 
than  ever  before  in  history.  The  prob- 
lems at  that  time  will  be  somewhat 
different  in  type,  but  they  certainly  will 
not  be  fewer  in  number  and  lesser  in 
magnitude. 
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CHARI.ES  B.  WADE,  JR.,  of  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  University  Board  of 
Trustees  at  their  December  meeting  to 
succeed  Wright  Tisdale,  who  requested 
that  he  not  be  re-elected  to  the  office. 

A  1938  graduate  of  Duke,  Mr.  Wade 
is  vice  president  and  director  of  the 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  University 
board  since  1964  and  also  is  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Committee  for  Institutional  Advance- 
ment. In  April,  1968,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  special  committee  to  study  the  ade- 
quacy of  relations  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  its  non-academic  employees. 
He  serves,  too,  on  the  Trustee-Faculty 
Liaison  Committee  and  the  Trustee- 
Student  Liaison  Committee  [see  story 
on  these  committees  in  this  section]. 

For  the  past  year,  Mr.  Wade  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Employment 
Resources,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
eradication  of  the  city's  racial,  poverty, 
and  unemployment  problems.  Although 
the  ultimate  goal  is  far  from  being 
achieved,  real  progress  has  been  made; 
a  magazine  reporting  on  the  effort  ear- 
lier this  year  said  that  "Winston-Salem 
stands  as  perhaps  a  national  model  of 
what  a  community  can  do  to  combat 
its  poverty,  unemployment,  and  racial 
tensions." 

Among  other  local  posts,  Mr.  Wade 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee for  Winston-Salem's  Convention 
Center,  chairman  of  the  Urban  Re- 
development Commission,  president  of 
the  YMCA,  president  of  the  United 
Fund,  president  of  the  Rotary  Club, 
president  of  Old  Salem,  Inc.,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City 
of  Winston-Salem,  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Centenary  Methodist 
Church. 

At  the  state  level,  Mr.  Wade  repre- 
sented Gov.  Terry  Sanford  in  1962  as 
chief  of  mission  for  the  North  Carolina 
Travel  Mission  to  Europe.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  and  chair- 
man of  its  Advertising  Committee.  He 
also  has  been  on   the  North  Carolina 


A  view  of  West  Campus  at  night  with 
the  Chapel  tower  in  the  background. 
Photograph  by  Thad  Sparks. 
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Occupational  Health  Council,  the  State 
Personnel  Council,  and  is  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Piedmont  Industrial 
Relations  Council. 

At  the  national  level,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  President's  Advisory  Council  on 
Youth  Opportunity,  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board's  Advisory 
Council  on  Personnel  Administration, 
the  American  Management  Associa- 
tion's Advisory  Council,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Hospital  Governing  Boards 
of  the  American  Hospital  Association. 
He  also  has  served  on  several  commit- 
tees of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

At  a  testimonial  dinner  in  Winston- 
Salem  last  April,  he  received  a  National 
Brotherhood  Citation  from  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

Mr.  Wade  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  Wachovia  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  a  director  of  the  At- 
lantic and  East  Coast  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  chairman  of  the  Public  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  Tobacco  In- 
stitute. 


In  Allen  Again 


Dr.  Marcus  E.  Hobbs,  who  was  dean 
of  the  University  until  asking  to  be  re- 
lieved of  his  administrative  duties  in 
1963,  is  returning  to  Allen  Building 
again — this  time  as  University  provost. 

"In  my  judgment,"  said  President 
Douglas  M.  Knight,  "there  is  no  man  in 
the  University  as  well  qualified  to  be 
its  chief  academic  officer  as  Dr.  Hobbs. 
I  look  forward  with  great  anticipation 
to  working  with  him." 

Dr.  Hobbs,  professor  of  chemistry, 
has  held  numerous  administrative  posi- 
tions during  the  thirty-three  years  he 
has  been  on  the  faculty.  Among  them 
are  departmental  chairman,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  vice  provost,  and 
dean  of  the  University.  In  his  new 
position,  he  succeeds  Dr.  R.  Taylor 
Cole,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science,  whose  request  to  return 
to  full-time  teaching  was  approved  last 
September  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

In  addition  to  his  teaching  and  ad- 
ministrative service  on  campus,  Dr. 
Hobbs  has  been  involved  in  numerous 
off-campus  activities.  For  the  past  six 
years,  he  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Research 
Triangle   Institute   and   a   member   and 
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vice  chairman  of  the  Governor's  Scien- 
tific Advisory  Committee. 

Since  1964  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Science 
and  Technology,  a  member  of  the  Utili- 
zation of  Resources  and  Development 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and,  since 
1961,  a  member  of  the  Army  Research 
Office  (Durham)  Advisory  Council.  He 
was  a  member  for  ten  years  of  the  Se- 
lection Committee  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  National  Fellowship  Founda- 
tion. 

Dr.  Hobbs  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  a  member  of  Sigma  Xi,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  and  active  in  the  American 
Chemical  Society.  In  1959  he  was 
awarded  "The  Outstanding  Civilian 
Service  Medal"  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  He  also  received  the  Army- 
Navy  Certificate  of  Merit  for  his  work 


with  the  Office  of  Scientific   Research 
and  Development  during  World  War  II. 
Dr.  Hobbs  did  his  undergraduate  and 
graduate  study  at  Duke. 


Medical  Changes 


Dr.  Barnes  Woodhall,  associate  pro- 
vost for  medical  affairs,  has  been  named 
to  the  newly  created  position  of  special 
assistant  to  the  president.  Simulta- 
neously, his  title  and  duties  as  associate 
provost  were  assumed  by  Dr.  William 
G.  Anlyan,  dean  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

"Dr.  Woodhall's  unique  understand- 
ing of  the  many  purposes  and  needs  of 
a  modern  university  are  a  tremendous 
asset  to  Duke,"  said  President  Douglas 
M.  Knight,  "and  in  his  new  position  he 
will  be  free  to  work  directly  with  a 
broad  range  of  problems,  including 
those  of  University  development.     We 


are  truly  fortunate  that  he  is  willing  to 
accept  such  a  responsibility  while  con- 
tinuing his  activity  in  the  field  of  neuro- 
surgery." 

Dr.  Woodhall,  professor  of  neurosur- 
gery, was  the  second  dean  of  the  School 
of  Medicine,  succeeding  Dr.  Wilburt  C. 
Davison  in  1960.  He  also  was  named 
vice  provost  at  that  time.  He  relin- 
quished the  deanship  to  Dr.  Anlyan  in 
1964  and  was  promoted  in  1967  to  as- 
sociate provost  for  medical  affairs,  an 
office  which  is  responsible  for  supervi- 
sion of  the  entire  Medical  Center,  in- 
cluding the  schools  of  Medicine  and 
Nursing. 

Added 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  will  have  two  addi- 
tions: Dr.  Marcus  li.  Hobbs,  University 
provost,  and  Chc.'iCs  B.  Huestis,  vice 
president  for  business  and  finance.  The 
trustees  approved  the  proposal  at  their 
December  meeting,  said  President  Doug- 
las M.  Knight;  however,  the  additions 
require  a  change  in  the  University's  by- 
laws, so  it  is  anticipated  that  the  addi- 
tions will  not  become  effective  until  the 
March  meeting  of  the  board  when  the 
necessary  by-law  change  will  be  pre- 
sented. 

Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr.,  board  chair- 
man, is  also  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 


Tested 

In  November,  five  current  students 
and  one  student  on  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  walked  onto  the  stage  and 
seated  themselves  with  panelists  during 
the  second  night  of  Symposium  '68, 
"Kapow,  the  Electric  Media." 

The  speakers,  having  delivered  their 
separate  presentations,  were  answering 
questions  from  the  audience.  The  guest 
participants,  Blair  Clark,  Senator  Eu- 
gene McCarthy's  campaign  manager; 
Richard  Schickel,  Life  magazine  film 
critic;  and  Michael  Arlen,  TV  colum- 
nist for  the  New  Yorker,  left  the  stage 
shortly  after  the  students  arrived. 

Charges  were  brought  against  the  six 
by  William  J.  Griffith,  assistant  dean  of 
arts  and  sciences  and  assistant  to  the 
provost  for  student  affairs;  and  the  stu- 
dents, on  December  4,  became  the  first 
to  be  prosecuted  under  the  University's 


rules,  announced  last  August,  govern- 
ing pickets,  protests,  and  demonstra- 
tions. 

In  a  verdict  read  by  A.  Kenneth  Pye, 
dean  of  the  Law  School  and  chairman 
of  the  Hearing  Committee,  the  students 
were  found  not  guilty  of  violating  the 
pickets  and  protest  policy.  However, 
the  committee  deemed  their  action  "in- 
civility unbecoming  a  student  of  the 
University." 

The  verdict  stated  that  the  majority 
found  the  rule  not  violated  because  "the 
students  were  motivated  by  what  they 
deemed  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  symposium.  They  did  not  appre- 
ciate that  their  conduct  might  be 
deemed  to  be  violate  of  the  rule.  There 
were  no  prior  decisions  to  guide  them." 

The  committee  also  found  that  some 
attempt,  "although  not  very  artful,"  was 
made  by  the  students  to  work  within 
the  structure  of  the  symposium,  and 
that  the  panelists,  after  temporary  an- 
ger, did  not  view  the  matter  as  serious. 

The  Hearing  Committee  provided  for 
in  the  policy  consisted  of  Kenneth  Pye, 
dean  of  the  Law  School,  Dr.  Hans  Hil- 
lerbrand  of  the  history  department,  Dr. 
Edward  Jones  of  the  psychology  depart- 
ment, Carol  Dornseif,  chairman  of  the 
Woman's  Judicial  Board,  and  Charlie 
Williams,  chairman  of  the  Men's  Ju- 
dicial Board. 

The  six  students  stated  that  their 
actions  grew  out  of  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  panelists'  and  audiences'  lack 


Dr.  Hobbs 
Back  to  Allen 


of  meaningful  participation  in  the  mass 
media  symposium. 

In  a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  disturbance,  the  student 
expressed  disappointment  with  the  sym- 
posium, giving  the  primary  cause  of  its 
failure  as  "the  unfortunate  'tradition' 
of  students  unwilling  to  actively  shape 
a  dynamic  educational  endeavor."  He 
charged  that  student  participation  (ques- 
tions from  the  floor)  drew  "superficial 
and  perfunctory  answers"  or  "seemed 
to  make  the  panelists  even  more  defen- 
sive and  withdrawn  from  involvement 
with  us." 

By  going  on  stage  with  the  panelists, 
the  student  wrote,  they  hoped  "to  be  a 
bridge  for  other  students  and  faculty 
to  participate  in  a  more  significant  way 
than  by  asking  short  questions." 

The  students  who  went  on  stage,  four 
girls  and  two  boys,  originally  planned 
to  present  a  short  skit  related  to  the 
mass  media,  but  in  the  confusion,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  students,  this  idea 
was  abandoned. 

The  students  remained  on  stage  about 
fifteen  minutes,  answering  questions 
and  evoking  responses  from  the  audi- 
ence. When  Mr.  Griffith  walked  on 
stage  and  asked  the  students  to  leave, 
they  did  so. 

One  of  the  participants,  Michael 
Arlen,  wrote  the  administration  after 
leaving  Duke  that  he  "hoped  that  you 
will  not  consider  it  necessary  to  make 
a  disciplinary  issue  of  what  was  to  us 
a  really  very  small  occurrence." 

The  Symposium  Committee  passed  a 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  24-5  stating  that 
the  body  wished  "to  express  its  belief 
that  no  action  should  be  taken  against 
the  students  who  participated  in  the 
incident  occurring  during  Monday 
night's  symposium  ...  it  is  our  con- 
sensus that  Symposium  in  its  entirety 
did  not  suffer  disruption  from  those 
actions."  A  letter  circulated  and  signed 
by  a  dozen  faculty  members  expressed 
the  same  idea,  and  asked  that  the  mat- 
ter either  be  dropped  or  laid  aside  un- 
til the  Student-Faculty-Administration 
Committee  recommends  a  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  pickets  and  protests  policy. 


Keeping  in  Touch 

Since  last  spring  the  University's 
trustees  have  made  particularly  strong 
efforts  to  keep  the  channels  of  commu- 
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nication  open  between  the  board  and 
the  faculty  and  student  body.  Two 
committees  have  been  formed  for  this 
purpose:  the  Trustee-Faculty  Liaison 
Committee,  created  in  the  spring,  and 
the  Trustee-Student  Liaison  Committee, 
created  in  October. 

The  trustee-faculty  committee  has 
met  several  times,  said  Dr.  William  H. 
Cartwright,  chairman  of  the  Academic 
Council  and  spokesman  for  the  seven 
faculty  members  on  the  committee. 
"The  committee,"  he  said,  "provides  a 
means  for  a  representative  group  of 
faculty  members  and  a  representative 
group  of  trustees  to  exchange  ideas  and 
gain  a  feeling  for  the  two  groups,  and 
provides  a  legitimate  means  to  confer 
with  each  other."  The  committee  has 
"no  formal  policy-making  or  recom- 
mending power." 

The  trustee-student  committee  func- 
tions similarly  in  the  area  of  student 
concerns. 

Serving  on  the  trustee-faculty  com- 
mittee are  trustees  Henry  E.  Rauch,  P. 
Huber  Hanes,  Marshall  I.  Pickens, 
Walter  M.  Upchurch,  K.  Brantley  Wat- 
son, and  Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr. 

Faculty  members  are  Drs.  E.  Harvey 
Estes,  Henry  A.  Fairbank,  George  E. 
Colton,  Marcus  E.  Hobbs,  William  Van 
Alstyne,  George  W.  Williams,  and  Pro- 
fessor Cartwright. 

Selected  as  members  of  the  trustee- 
student  committee  were  trustees  Mrs. 
Earl  Brian,  Dr.  Merrimon  Cuninggim, 
Miss  Nancy  Hanks,  Mr.  Rauch,  Mr. 
Upchurch,  and  Mr.  Wade. 

Six  student  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  been  selected  from  the  Student- 
Faculty-Administration  Committee  by 
the  student  members  of  that  body. 

More  Care 

The  Publications  Board  of  the  Uni- 
versity adopted  a  resolution  in  Decem- 
ber prohibiting  The  Duke  Chronicle 
from  using  profane  or  vulgar  language 
except  "when  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  understand  or  form  an  ac- 
curate judgment  of  an  event." 

Adoption  of  the  resolution  followed 
the  publication  of  obscene  words  sev- 
eral times  this  fall,  including  one  which 
was  used  as  an  expletive  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor.  This  resulted  in  a  memo- 
randum from  President  Douglas  M. 
Knight  to  the  Publications  Board  rec- 


ommending that  "close  attention  be 
given  to  the  acceptance  by  the  Chronicle 
of  the  normal  practices  that  are  proper 
and  essential  in  the  newspaper  world." 
The  board,  which  is  composed  of 
students,  faculty,  and  administrators, 
debated  the  issue  for  nearly  two  hours 
before  adopting  the  resolution  in  its 
final  form. 


A  First 

During  the  fall,  a  student,  for  the  first 
time,  was  selected  to  head  the  restruc- 
tured, twenty-member  Student-Faculty- 
Administration  Council  (SFAC). 

Steven  Johnston,  a  senior  and  former 
editor  of  the  Chronicle  from  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  defeated  one  other  can- 
didate, Dr.  Irving  Alexander,  chairman 
of  the  psychology  department,  for  the 
position. 

President  Douglas  M.  Knight,  ad- 
dressing SFAC  during  its  first  meeting, 
asked  the  council  to  report  back  to 
him  on  two  areas  of  specific  concern: 
communication  within  the  University 
and  administrative  reorganization. 

Five  sub-committees,  each  composed 
of  two  students  and  two  members  of 
the  faculty-administration  group,  were 
set  up  to  explore  these  questions  in 
addition  to  four  others:  (1)  a  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  University's  policy 
on  demonstrations,  protests,  and  pick- 
ets; (2)  University  and  society  rela- 
tions, including  Duke  and  Durham; 
(3)  the  use  and  allocation  of  general 
fees  for  student  organizations;  and  (4) 
consideration  of  a  Joint  Statement  on 
Student  Rights,  including  questions  of 
student  records  and  privacy  and  a  Uni- 
versity open-speaker  policy. 

At  the  first  fall  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil, major  changes  were  approved  in 
membership  selection  and  procedure  to 
increase  student  and  faculty  represen- 
tation and  to  speed  the  decision-making 
process. 

Formerly,  all  members  of  SFAC 
were  appointees  of  Dr.  Knight,  who 
does  not  serve  on  the  council.  Now 
five  of  the  faculty  members  are  se- 
lected by  the  Academic  Council,  two  by 
the  Undergraduate  Faculty  Council,  and 
three  members  representing  the  admin- 
istration are  appointed  by  Dr.  Knight. 
The  student  membership  includes  the 
heads  of  ASDU,  MSGA,  WSGA, 
NSGA,  the  Engineering  Student  Coun- 


cil, and  two  elected  by  the  legislature. 
The  graduate  schools,  with  two  mem- 
bers, and  the  professional  schools,  with 
one,  are  represented  for  the  first  time 
on  the  reconstituted  group. 

In  the  past,  the  council  served  only 
as  a  liaison  among  the  three  groups 
and  advised  various  policy-making 
bodies.  The  SFAC  now  will  submit 
its  actions  to  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. He  is  then  required  to  respond 
in  a  written  decision  within  fifteen  days. 

Discussions  Held 

Representatives  of  the  Duke  Afro- 
American  Society  have  been  meeting  in 
committee  with  faculty  and  administra- 
tors to  discuss  twelve  "points  of  inter- 
est" relating  to  the  status  of  Negro  stu- 
dents in  the  University. 

The  points  were  drafted  by  students 
in  the  Afro-American  Society  and  pre- 
sented earlier  this  fall  to  William  J. 
Griffith,  assistant  to  the  provost  in  the 
area  of  student  affairs. 

The  committee  has  divided  into 
smaller  groups  to  study  the  issues  raised 
by  the  students,  which  ranged  from 
"disappointment"  that  President  Doug- 
las M.  Knight  belongs  to  the  segregated 
Hope  Valley  Country  Club  to  a  request 
that  the  University  support  a  Negro 
boycott  of  selected  Durham  merchants. 

Chuck  Hopkins,  president  of  the  so- 
ciety, said  that  the  organization's  prog- 
ress has  been  primarily  in  the  realm 
of  discussions.  "Black  students  have 
been  able  to  communicate  with  the 
administration,  but  solving  the  problems 
is  a  slow  process,"  he  said. 

The  students  would  like  administra- 
tive help  in  finding  suitable  off-campus 
housing  for  Negro  students  who  do  not 
wish  to  live  in  the  dorms;  office  space 
for  the  Afro- American  Society;  an  ad- 
visor on  the  administrative  staff  for 
black  students;  and  the  addition  of  more 
courses  in  the  curriculum  "relevant  to 
the  culture"  of  black  students. 

The  students  criticized  dues  charged 
by  West  Campus  living  groups  for  so- 
cial activities  in  which  black  students 
were  not  interested.  A  possible  alter- 
native they  suggested  would  be  the 
establishment  of  an  all-black  dorm  or 
section. 

Among  other  requests  were  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  summer  program  in 
remedial    English,    math,    and    foreign 
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Cheerleader  Sally  Adams 
High-fashion  cheeiing 

languages  for  entering  students  who 
have  received  "inadequate  preparation" 
for  these  subjects  in  high  school. 

The  students  also  raised  the  questions 
of  equalizing  the  number  of  black  men 
and  women  students;  the  University 
funding  a  Black  Culture  Week  sched- 
uled for  February;  and  the  employment 
of  a  Negro  barber  in  the  West  Union. 


A  Better  Buy 


Claudet  Colbert,  Princess  Grace  of 
Monaco,  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis, 
and  the  Duke  cheerleaders  all  have 
something  in  common.  Designer  dresses 
from  Oleg  Cassini.  However,  the  Duke 
cheerleaders  got  a  better  buy  than  their 
fashionable  counterparts — their  haute 
couture  was  free. 

Cheerleader  Chip  Reed  is  a  nephew 
by  marriage  to  the  Paris-born,  Seventh- 
Avenue  fashion  designer.  Through  cor- 
respondence and  phone  calls  this  past 
summer,  Chip  persuaded  Uncle  Oleg  to 
prepare  sample  sketches  of  cheerlead- 
ing  uniforms  for  Duke.  The  six  girls 
on  the  squad  selected  the  one  they  liked 
best,  modifying  the  outfit  by  discarding 
the  boots,  which  added  chic  but  were 
too  cumbersome  for  dancing.  The 
girl's  uniform  is  a  square-necked  royal 
blue  jumper  with  a  short  A-line  skirt 
which  features  a  white  front  panel  with 
D-U-K-E  from  bodice  to  hem. 

Cassini  also  sent  the  cheerleaders  his 
conception  of  a  matching  "his  and  her" 


outfit,  but  this  had  to  be  discarded 
since  the  boys  on  the  squad  were  not 
budgeted  for  new  uniforms  by  the  ath- 
letic association. 


Materials  Research 

The  first  new  miracle  metal  for  the 
world  of  the  future  or  a  plastic  which 
can  substitute  for  human  organs  may 
someday  trace  its  ancestry  back  to  Duke 
University. 

Such  are  the  far-off  prospects  for 
research  now  underway  in  the  School 
of  Engineering.  A  recent  $125,000 
grant  from  the  Alcoa  Foundation  for 
the  development  of  a  Materials  Science 
and  Engineering  Laboratory  Complex 
has  given  such  projects  funding  for 
development. 

About  a  year  ago,  engineers  from  the 
civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engi- 
neering departments  formed  an  informal 
materials  research  group  interested  in 
studying  how  materials  interact  under 
various  environments  or  conditions. 

The  highly  interdisciplinary  nature 
of  this  research  was  quickly  realized 
by  members  of  the  group,  informally 
headed  by  Dr.  George  Pearsall,  pro- 
fessor of  mechanical  engineering. 

"It  was  obvious  we  would  have  to 
break  away  from  the  narrowness  some- 
times identified  with  higher  education," 
Dr.  Pearsall  explained.  "We  wanted 
to  develop  stronger  lines  of  communi- 
cation within  the  engineering  depart- 
ments and  into  other  areas  as  well." 

When  the  various  Duke  projects  in- 
volving materials  research  were  assem- 
bled under  one  roof,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, the  extent  of  the  work  held 
surprises  even  to  those  closest  on  the 
scene.     Among  the  projects  were: 

(1)  research  toward  development  of 
a  plastic  membrane  which  can  function 
as  a  human  kidney,  and  investigation  of 
plastics  which  resemble  human  skin  and 
can  be  used  for  transplantation; 

(2)  computer-aided  experiments  in- 
volving inner  make-up  of  materials  de- 
signed to  uncover  the  elusive  answer  of 
when  things  will  break  and  why; 

(3)  the  potential  of  ultrasonic  sound 
waves  and  low-cycle  vibrations  to 
change  or  process  materials  by  re- 
arranging the  atoms  of  the  inner  struc- 
ture; 

(4)  Experiments  using  laser,  heat, 
water,  and  low  temperatures  to  deter- 


mine how  these  factors  interact  with 
the  materials; 

(5)  analysis  of  soil  structures  with 
emphasis  on  soil  mechanics  and  the 
possible  use  of  nuclear  power  for  cra- 
tering. 

The  experiments  in  many  cases  in- 
volve a  cross  section  of  work  between 
the  three  engineering  departments,  and 
as  the  concepts  become  more  advanced 
the  research  reaches  into  medicine,  bi- 
ology, geology,  and  other  disciplines. 

Dr.  Pearsall  says  that  in  effect  the 
Duke  engineers  are  looking  for  origi- 
nal uses  for  materials  and  new  ways 
to  process  them  by  giving  them  new 
properties. 

"Ultimately  we  would  like  to  look 
at  the  application  or  need,  then  design 
a  material  to  fit  the  need."  he  said. 

Dr.  Pearsall  estimates  that  ten  to  fif- 
teen universities  throughout  the  country 
have  attempted  some  sort  of  materials 
research  program  but  few  have  suc- 
ceeded. He  believes  that  Duke  is 
uniquely  qualified  for  such  a  program. 
"One  of  the  advantages  for  Duke  is 
that  the  University  is  small  enough  so 
as  to  have  no  artificial  barriers  for 
crossing  departmental  lines."  Another 
plus  for  the  Duke  program  is  that  it 
will  be  developed  within  the  existing 
framework  of  the  Engineering  School. 

A  Golden  Cup 

Alumnae  who  never  learned  to  make 
a  good  cup  of  coffee  just  weren't  ob- 
serving while  they  were  at  Duke.  The 
University  dining  halls  have  won  their 
second  "Golden  Cup"  award  for  cre- 
ating connoiseur-quality  coffee. 

The  honor  came  from  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Coffee  Bureau,  headquartered  in 
New  York  City,  which  sent  representa- 
tives to  observe  the  brewing  process 
and  sample  the  result  in  Duke's  newest 
dining  room,  the  Cambridge  Inn. 

According  to  Ted  Minah,  director  of 
the  dining  halls,  the  secret  lies  not  in 
the  brand  but  in  brewing  with  a  drip 
process.  Duke  also  follows  the  coffee 
bureau's  prerequisites:  fresh  roasted 
coffee  (any  of  140  brands) ;  a  ratio  of 
two  and  a  half  gallons  of  water  for  each 
pound  of  coffee;  cold  water  whose  tem- 
perature rises  not  greater  than  200  de- 
grees and  comes  in  contact  with  the 
grounds  for  six  minutes. 

That's  how  Duke  sells  1.5  million 
cups  of  coffee  each  year. 
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A  Report  on  the  Major  Changes  Announced  at  the  National  Council 


Major  changes  in  several  areas  of 
alumni  activity  were  announced  at  the 
December  7,  1968,  meeting  of  the  Duke 
University  National  Council.  These 
included  a  new  procedure  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  twelve  alumni  representa- 
tives on  the  University  Board  of  Trust- 
ees; the  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
mittee to  review  the  constitution  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  conducting 
the  election  of  association  officers  by 
mailed  ballot;  and  an  experimental  re- 
scheduling of  class  reunions  and  other 
alumni  functions  from  this  year's  Com- 
mencement Weekend  to  June  6,  7,  and 
8,  the  weekend  following  Commence- 
ment. 

The  first  two  changes  will  give  all 
graduates  a  more  direct  voice  in  Uni- 
versity and  alumni  association  affairs; 
and  the  third  change,  the  re-scheduling 
of  reunion  activities,  will  make  avail- 
able facilities  and  other  University  re- 


sources that  were  not   available  under 
the  old  schedule. 

Heretofore,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
made  nominations  for  alumni  repre- 
sentatives to  the  board,  and  alumni  at- 
tending the  General  Alumni  Associa- 
tion meeting  in  June  voted  biennially 
on  these  nominations.  Under  the  new 
procedure  approved  by  the  board  at  its 
December  meeting,  twelve  nominations 
for  alumni  trustees  will  be  made  by  the 
officers  of  the  National  Council  and 
the  General  Alumni  Association  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  This  committee  will  review 
the  list  and  also  consider  the  names  of 
any  other  alumni  the  trustees  feel  are 
qualified.  They  will  then  recommend 
eight  names  to  the  full  board.  The 
eight  names  approved  by  the  board  will 
then  be  sent  by  mailed  ballot  to  Duke 
graduates,  who  will  elect  four  of  the 
eight.  This  procedure  will  be  followed 
every    two    years    so    that    the    twelve 


alumni    trustees    will    serve    staggered 
terms  of  six  years  each. 

President  Douglas  M.  Knight  said 
that  establishment  of  the  new  proce- 
dure, which  was  outlined  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  by  Richard  E.  Thigpen, 
was  one  step  in  a  continuing  review  of 
the  structure  of  the  board. 

The  new  procedure  of  electing  alum- 
ni trustees,  according  to  Alex  McMa- 
hon,  president  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association,  was  one  of  the  reasons  that 
"it  has  appeared  desirable  to  initiate  a 
review  of  the  constitution"  of  the  asso- 
ciation. It  may  be  necessary  to  change 
or  elaborate  the  section  of  the  constitu- 
tion dealing  with  that  procedure,  he 
explained. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  consti- 
tution, originally  adopted  in  1899,  has 
been  amended  only  twice — once  in  1926 
and  again  in  1948.  "Finally,"  he  said, 
"as  the  membership  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association  has  grown,  it  has 
become  questionable  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  should  continue  to  elect  officers 
each  year  by  limiting  voting  only  to 
those  who  attend  the  annual  meeting." 

He  then  announced  that  Alvin  O. 
Moore,  a  member  of  the  undergraduate 
Class  of  1934  and  Law  Class  of  1936, 
had  been  appointed  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  review  the  association's  con- 
stitution and  to  recommend  appropriate 
changes.  Mr.  Moore  is  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Law  Alumni  Association 
and  currently  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Council. 

Mr.  McMahon  expressed  the  hope 
that  action  the  committee  recommends 
"can  be  taken  at  our  meeting  next 
June." 

In  announcing  the  re-scheduling  of 
reunion  activities,  M.  Laney  Funder- 
burk,  alumni  secretary,  explained  that 
"those  who  have  been  recently  and  di- 
rectly involved  with  reunions  and  re- 
lated activities  during  the  hectic  Com- 
mencement Weekend  period  have  felt 
that  not  enough  time  and  facilities  are 
available  to  do  many  of  the  things  de- 
sired." Pushing  the  activities  back  a 
week  "will  enable  alumni  to  enjoy  more 
fully  the  resources  of  the  University 
and  its  people,"  he  said,  "and  give 
faculty  members  and  administrative  of- 


Baldwin  Auditorium  on  East  Campus 
during  a  rainy  day  in  the  fall.  Photo- 
graph by  Thad  Sparks. 
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ficers  greater  opportunity  for  program 
participation." 

The  experimental  re-scheduling,  said 
Mr.  Funderburk,  had  been  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Council  in  a  Decem- 
ber 6  meeting.  In  addition,  the  re- 
union committees  for  the  various  re- 
union classes  had  approved  the  move 
earlier  with  the  stipulation  that  their 
own  approval  rested  upon  whether  or 
not  the  Executive  Committee  approved. 

The  classes  that  will  take  part  in  the 
new  schedule  are:  the  Half  Century 
Club,  the  Class  of  1919,  the  joint  re- 
union classes  of  1933,  '34,  '35,  and  '36, 
the  Class  of  1944,  the  joint  reunion 
classes  of  1953,  '54,  and  '55,  and  the 
Class  of  1959.  It  also  is  expected  that 
the  new  schedule  will  attract  a  larger 
number  of  alumni  who  are  not  members 
of  a  special  reunion  class. 
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P.  J.  Baugh,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Council,  presided  during  the 
luncheon  meeting  in  the  Union. 


Loyalty  Fund  Report 


The  twenty-second  annual  Loyalty 
Fund,  as  of  December  7,  was  exceeding 
expectations,  said  John  Forlines,  vice 
chairman  of  the  National  Council. 

Mr.  Forlines,  who  reported  at  the 
council  meeting  on  the  state  of  the  fund, 
explained  that  the  1968-69  Loyalty 
Fund  goal  was  one  million  dollars  and 
that  the  fund,  as  it  always  has  been,  is 
designed  to  provide  the  University  "with 
unrestricted  gifts  that  can  be  used  for 
the  annual  operating  budget  in  whatever 
way  they  are  most  greatly  needed." 

"In  prior  years,"  said  Mr.  Forlines, 
"we  have  always  looked  upon  Found- 
ers' Day  as  the  halfway  point  in  our 


campaign  and  have  tried  to  be  halfway 
to  our  goal  at  this  time.  This  year, 
however,  our  fall  schedule  was  changed, 
with  the  campaign  getting  underway 
somewhat  later  than  in  the  past.  This 
was  done  to  permit  some  summertime 
Fifth  Decade  Development  Campaign 
activities,"  he  said,  "and  to  avoid  con- 
flicts between  the  two  programs.  We 
had  earlier  decided,  however,  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  shorten  the 
time  of  our  annual  giving  effort,  to  con- 
centrate general  campaign  activity  in 
a  fewer  number  of  months.  Thus  we 
hoped  to  be  on  this  Founders'  Day  at 
least  a  fourth  of  our  way  to  the  goal 
rather  than  halfway." 

That  hope  had  been  realized,  he  said, 
and  reported  that  4,123  alumni  and 
other  friends  of  the  University  had 
contributed  $312,563.82  to  the  Loyalty 
Fund  at  that  date. 

He  concluded  his  report  by  empha- 
sizing "the  number  of  people  who  are 
working  for  Duke  University  each  year 
in  connection  with  this  program  and 
the  number  of  people  that  they,  in  turn, 
reach  through  their  efforts.  Our  Loy- 
alty Fund,"  he  said,  "is  not  only  a  major 
and  indispensable  source  of  support  for 
Duke,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  major 
means  of  keeping  alumni  interest  in 
Duke  University  at  a  high  and  produc- 
tive level." 


Talking  and  Reading 


Two  reports  submitted  at  the  Decem- 
ber 7  meeting  of  the  National  Council 
indicate  that  a  large  number  of  alumni 
have  been  both  talking  and  reading 
about  the  University. 

The  reports  were  delivered  by  C.  S. 
Hooper,  who  spoke  for  the  Alumni 
Admissions  Advisory  Committee,  and 
by  Wallace  Seeman,  who  reported  for 
the  Alumni  Publications  Committee. 

Approximately  850  alumni,  said  Mr. 
Hooper,  were  members  of  advisory 
committees  that  interviewed  60  per  cent 
of  the  5,200  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  University's  colleges  as  members 
of  this  year's  freshman  class. 

Mr.  Seeman  pointed  out  that  all 
alumni  receive  at  least  one  news  peri- 
odical about  University  activities  from 
the  Department  of  Alumni  Affairs  and 
that  some  alumni  can  receive  as  many 
as  three  periodicals.  These  consist  of 
the  Alumni  Register,  which  is  sent  to 


Loyalty  Fund  contributors,  the  Alumni 
News  Register,  which  is  sent  to  all 
alumni,  and  Alumni  Newsletters,  which 
are  sent  to  alumni  of  seven  of  the  Uni- 
versity's schools  and  colleges. 


Staff  Changes 


The  appointments  of  two  members 
to  the  Department  of  Alumni  Affairs 
staff  and  the  promotion  of  another  were 
announced  recently  by  Roger  L.  Marsh- 
all, director  of  the  department. 

M.  Laney  Funderburk,  Jr.,  formerly 
executive  secretary  of  class  and  club 
programs,  was  promoted  to  alumni  sec- 
retary. Appointed  to  the  department 
were  John  L.  Kline,  Jr.,  and  Charles  M. 
Smith.  In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Fun- 
derburk will  be  concerned  with  the 
programs  of  the  various  alumni  organi- 
zations both  on  and  off  campus.  He 
will  direct  the  activities  of  school  and 
college  alumni  associations,  class  re- 
unions, and  other  alumni  events,  such 
as  Homecoming  and  the  new  Alumni 
Weekend  in  June.  Boyce  Cox,  field 
secretary,  whose  primary  responsibility 
is  local  associations,  will  be  working 
with  Mr.  Funderburk. 

Mr.  Kline,  a  retired  navy  comman- 
der, was  appointed  secretary  of  areas 
for  the  Loyalty  Fund.  His  primary  re- 
sponsibility will  be  directing  the  Loyalty 
Fund's  area  campaign.  However,  he 
also  will  be  involved  in  other  solicita- 
tion phases  of  the  Loyalty  Fund. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  associate 
alumni  secretary  for  medical  affairs, 
will  be  responsible  for  coordinating 
medical  alumni  programs  and  the  Medi- 


Anlyan,  McGovern,  Vatz,  and  Arena 
Trying  to  alleviate  shortages 


cal  Center  phase  of  the  annual  Loyalty 
Fund  program.  He  also  will  work  with 
the  development  of  the  Davison  Club, 
a  new  effort  to  build  a  special  discre- 
tionary fund  for  the  dean  of  the  Medi- 
cal School.  In  addition,  he  will  ad- 
minister the  various  programs  of  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association  with  the 
association's  secretary,  Dr.  Jay  Arena. 

Mr.  Kline  attended  Duke  as  a  par- 
ticipant of  the  NROTC  program  during 
World  War  II  and  earned  his  under- 
graduate degree  in  naval  science  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  did  his  undergradu- 
ate work  at  Duke  and  also  took  his  B.D. 
degree  here,  was  formerly  employed  in 


Funderburk,  Kline,  and  Smith 
One  promotion  and  two  appointments 


the     University's     financial     assistance 
office. 

Medical  Weekend 

More  than  200  medical  alumni  and 
their  wives  returned  to  the  campus  for 
the  fourth  annual  Medical  Center 
Alumni  Weekend,  November  7-9. 

In  addition  to  receiving  a  compre- 
hensive briefing  on  present  Medical 
Center  programs  from  departmental 
chairmen,  alumni  heard  Dean  William 
G.  Anlyan  deliver  a  "State  of  the  School 
Report." 

Dr.  Anlyan  discussed  the  three  most 
critical  needs  of  the  medical  profession 
— more  health  manpower,  more  gen- 
eralists,  and  better  distribution  of  phy- 
sicians— which  are  essential  if  the  health 
care  needs  of  some  forty  million  ne- 
glected Americans  are  to  be  met. 

He  also  explored  the  ways  in  which 
the  Duke  Medical  School  is  working 
toward  alleviating  these  shortages. 
Funds  for  additional  scholarships  to  at- 
tract as  well  as  enable  students  to  at- 
tend Duke;  funds  to  increase  the  size 
of  classes  to  produce  more  physicians; 
and  funds  to  ease  the  financial  dilemmas 
of  the  teaching  hospitals  are  being 
sought.  New  types  of  health  man- 
power, such  as  Duke's  physicians'  as- 
sistants program,  and  new  ways  to 
attract  more  students  into  general  prac- 
tice are  being  explored  at  Duke,  he  said. 

Dr.    Anlyan    urged    alumni    to    give 
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One  of  the  not-so-old  buildings  on  Duke's  East  Campus,  Gilbert  Dormitory,  when  it  was  under  construction  in  the  late  1950's. 


their  attention  to  the  solution  of  health 
care  problems  in  their  "contacts  with 
county  commissioners,  state  legislators, 
congressmen,  senators,  and  members  of 
the  executive  branch  of  state  and  fed- 
eral government." 

New  officers  of  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  also  were  elected:  Dr.  John 
P.  McGovern,  president,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Vatz,  vice  president,  and  Dr.  Jay  Arena, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Elected  to  three-year  terms  on  the 
Medical  Alumni  Council  were:  Dr.  Ben- 
nie  B.  Dalton,  Dr.  Marvin  S.  Herring- 
ton,  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Hiatt.  Jr.,  Dr.  John 
A.  Yarborough,  Dr.  Al  M.  Covington, 
Dr.  Herbert  T.  Dukes,  Dr.  George  D. 
Wilbanks,  Jr.,  Dr.  William  B.  Waddell. 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Cline,  and  Dr.  Rebecca 
Trent  Kirkland. 

Other  events  included  the  dedication 
of  the  Clarence  E.  Gardner  Surgical 
Outpatient  Clinic,  named  for  Duke's 
first  surgical  resident  and  later  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  surgery;  an 
ivy-planting  ceremony  in  honor  of  Dr. 
William  C.  Davison,  first  dean  of  the 
Medical  School;  and  the  presentation 
of  an  eleventh-century  head  of  Kuan 
Yin,  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  to  Dr.  Tal- 
madge  Peele,  in  appreciation  of  his 
twenty-year  service  as  medical  alumni 
secretary. 

The  largest  number  of  alumni  at- 
tending the  weekend  activities  came 
from  the  medical  reunion  classes  of 
1933,  '38,  '43,  '48,  '53,  '58,  and  '63. 


Convocation  Held 

The  annual  Divinity  School  Alumni 
Association  meeting  and  reunion  period 
was  held  again  this  year  in  conjunction 
with  the  School's  Convocation  and 
North  Carolina  Pastors'  School,  Octo- 
ber 28-30.  Approximately  300  alumni, 
many  of  them  from  the  reunion  classes 
of  1933,  '38,  '43,  '48.  '53,  '58,  and  '63, 
attended. 

Re-elected  to  head  the  association 
was  Dr.  Chancie  D.  Barclift.  Other 
officers  re-elected  were:  Dr.  A.  McKay 
Brabham,  Jr.,  vice  president,  and  The 
Reverend  Orion  N.  Hutchinson,  Jr., 
secretary-treasurer. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee were  also  re-elected:  Dr.  Jennings 
H.  Fast  and  The  Reverend  J.  Robert 
Regan,  Jr. 

Successful  completion  of  the  cam- 
paign to  raise  $100,000  for  an  Alumni 
Memorial  Common  Room  as  part  of 
the  Divinity  School  expansion  program 
was  also  announced  at  the  association 
meeting. 

The  Common  Room  will  be  a  fa- 
cility for  the  use  of  students,  faculty, 
alumni,  and  guests.  The  decor  and 
furnishings  will  be  formal  since  the 
room  is  to  serve  as  a  drawing  room 
for  guests  and  as  the  site  of  occasional 
lectures,  small  conferences,  and  school 
receptions. 

Speakers  during  the  weekend  in- 
cluded Dr.  Samuel  Sandmel,  the  James 


A.  Gray  Lecturer;  Dr.  Dow  Kirk- 
patrick.  Convocation  Preacher;  Bishop 
Roy  C.  Nichols,  the  Pastors'  School 
Lecturer  on  the  Ministry;  Bishop  Wil- 
liam Ragsdale  Cannon,  the  Bishop's 
Hour  Lecturer;  Dr.  Joel  A.  Cooper, 
Alumni  Lecturer;  and  the  leaders  for 
introductory  seminars.  Dr.  Kenneth  W. 
Clark,  The  Reverend  Julius  H.  Cor- 
pening.  The  Reverend  Philip  Robert 
Cousin,  and  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Herzog. 

New  Association 

On  December  10,  1968,  alumni  from 
the  Wilmington.  Delaware,  area  met  at 
the  home  of  J.  T.  Chandler,  III,  to  for- 
mally organize  a  local  Duke  Alumni 
Association.  A  constitution  was  adopted 
and  the  group  became  officially  the  Wil- 
mington Duke  Alumni  Association. 

Officers  appointed  and  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  general  membership  at  a 
later  date  include:  James  Hudiburg, 
president;  Richard  Northam,  vice  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Beverly  Turner,  secretary; 
Donald  McRae,  treasurer;  and  Mrs. 
Lyn  McRae,  Alumnae  Council  repre- 
sentative. 

An  Executive  Committee  also  was 
appointed  and  will  be  composed  of  the 
above  officers  plus  the  following:  Bill 
Suiter,  representative  of  the  Alumni 
Admission  Advisory  Committee;  Mr. 
Chandler,  past  president;  Werner  Brown, 
advisor;  and  a  soon-to-be-named  repre- 
sentative of  the  Loyalty  Fund. 
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Class  Notes 

News  of  alumni  who  received  graduate  or 
professional  degrees,  but  who  did  not  at- 
tend Duke  as  undergraduates,  appears 
under  the  year  in  which  the  advanced  de- 
gree was  awarded.  Otherwise  news  ap- 
pears under  the  year  designating  the  in- 
dividual's undergraduate  class.  Married 
couples  representing  two  different  classes 
are  usually  listed  under  the  earlier  class. 
Alumni  should  address  correspondence  to 
Charlotte  Corbin,  Class  Notes  Editor,  De- 
partment of  Alumni  Affairs,  Duke  Uni- 
versity,   Durham,    North    Carolina   27706. 

HPP  SlDNEY  R-  Smith  '14  is  a  paint 
III UU    contractor  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

A  testimonial  dinner  was  given  on  Oct. 
30  by  some  300  persons  from  Eastern 
North  Carolina  for  Lucile  Bullard  Belk 
'16  and  Henry  Belk  "23  of  Goldsboro. 
Held  at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel  in  Raleigh, 
it  was  attended  by  prominent  dignitaries 
of  the  State,  many  of  whom  paid  tribute 
to  the  contribution  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Belk  have  made  to  the  area.  Mr.  Belk  is 
Editor  Emeritus  of  the  Goldsboro  News- 
Argus,  though  he  writes  a  daily  column 
for  the  editorial  page  of  that  paper  and 
the  Greensboro  Daily  News.  Mrs.  Belk 
also  continues  her  work  for  the  Goldsboro 
paper. 

J.  Watson  Smoot  '17  of  Tarboro,  N. 
C.,  is  a  registered  representative  for 
Powell,  Kistler  &  Co.,  members  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

E.  Fleetwood  Dunstan  '18,  retired  vice 
president  of  Bankers  Trust  Company, 
New  York  City,  is  a  director  of  Paribus 
Corp. 

00  Wade  Bruton  (l  '27),  attorney  gen- 
LO  eral  of  North  Carolina,  will  retire 
from  that  post  in  January  and  will  enter 
the  private  practice  of  law  in  Raleigh. 

OM  James  D.  Secrest,  executive  vice 
i.'T  president  of  the  Electronic  Indus- 
tries Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
been  selected  to  receive  the  association's 
Annual  Medal  of  Honor  which  will  be 
presented  at  EIA's  spring  conference  in 
March.  For  a  number  of  years  prior  to 
joining  the  association  in  1945,  Mr.  Secrest 
was  in  newspaper  and  public  relations 
work. 

OQ  On  October  15  Lois  McGranahan 
£tJ  retired  as  chief  admitting  officer  at 
Watts  Hospital,  Durham.  A  graduate  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Nursing,  she 
had  held  her  position  since  1935. 

Of|  Roy  P.  Basler  a.m.  (ph.d.  '31)  be- 
0U  came  Chief  of  the  Manuscript  Di- 
vision of  the  Library  of  Congress  on  Oct. 
1,  having  previously  been  Director  of  the 
Reference  Department.  Described  by  Dr. 
Jay  B.  Hubbell,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
American   Literature   at   Duke,   as   "prob- 


ably the  most  distinguished  living  author- 
ity on  Abraham  Lincoln,"  Dr.  Basler  will 
also  occupy  the  Chair  of  American  His- 
tory. 
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Thornton   B.   Smith    (r   '38)    is   a 
minister  in  Summerville,  S.  C. 


QQ  C.  Willard  Camalier,  Jr.,  m.d.,  a 
00  resident  of  Bethesda,  Md.,  has  been 
named  a  delegate  to  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  by  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  He  is  senior  at- 
tending surgeon  at  Sibley  Memorial  Hos- 
pital and  has  been  in  private  practice 
since  1942.  Mrs.  Camalier  is  the  former 
Virginia  Yates  r.n.  '38. 

Arthur  S.  Pawling  of  Phoenix,  Md., 
is  Vice  President,  Marketing,  for  Field 
Engineering  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of 
The  Bendix  Corp.  He  has  recently  com- 
pleted the  work  for  a  Master's  degree  at 
Loyola  and  is  beginning  work  on  a  Ph.D. 
in  economics  at  American   University. 

QQ  Armand  Singer  a.m.  (ph.d.  '44), 
00  professor  of  romance  languages  at 
West  Virginia  University,  fulfilled  a  long- 
time ambition  last  spring  when  he  climbed 
Mount  Everest.  The  trek  began  in  April 
at  Katamandu,  Nepal,  and  "took  25  days, 
two  guides,  four  porters,  assorted  climb- 
ing gear  and  a  variety  of  camping  equip- 
ment." 

ill  William  M.  Eagles  (m.d.  '44),  a 
■fU  practicing  neurological  surgeon  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  was  elected  to  a  second 
two-year  term  as  trustee  of  Kiwanis  Inter- 
national at  the  53rd  annual  convention  of 
Kiwanis  at  Toronto,  Canada,  in  July. 
Prior  to  his  election  to  the  Board,  he 
served  as  president  of  his  home  club,  as 
lieutenant  governor  and  governor  of  the 
Capital  Kiwanis  District,  and  as  both 
member  and  chairman  of  several  district 
committees. 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  F.  Kirkpatrick  re- 
tired on  Oct.  1  at  L.  G.  Hanscom  Field, 
Mass.,  after  26  years  of  service  in  the  Air 
Force.  In  his  most  recent  assignment  he 
was  Program  Monitor  during  the  acquisi- 
tion of  both  the  NORAD  Combat  Opera- 
tions Center  and  the  Backup  Interceptor 
Control  Systems.  Temporarily  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  are  residing  in  Ac- 
ton, Mass.,  with  their  son,  a  senior  at 
Clark  University,  and  daughter,  a  senior 
at  Northfield  School  for  Girls. 

This  fall  Albert  L.  Sturm  a.m.  (ph.d. 
'42)  joined  the  faculty  of  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  as  a  professor  of  political 
science.  He  was  formerly  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska. 

41  Robert  J.  Atwell  (m.d.  '44),  a 
f  I  professor  of  medicine  at  Ohio  State 
University,  has  also  been  director  of  the 
School  of  Allied  Medical  Professions  for 
the  past  two  years.  He  and  his  wife, 
Mozelle  Mitchell  Atwell  r.n.  '45, 
have  a  freshman  son  at  Duke. 


Frederic  B.  Irvin  a.m.  is  Public  Affairs 
Officer  at  the  American  Consulate  General 
in  Hamburg,  Germany. 

James  M.  Marion  and  Wilmoth  Mas- 
sey  Marion  '42  live  in  Newport  News, 
Va.  He  is  president  of  Kingspoint  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, a  real  estate  company. 

JO  Deborah  Cantor  Glasser  (Mrs. 
ffc  Joseph)  was  awarded  the  Master's 
degree  in  Social  Service  by  Boston  Uni- 
versity at  its  May  Commencement.  She 
lives  in  Andover,  Mass. 

J|Q  Charles  G.  French  e.e.  is  electrical 
*f0  rate  engineer  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.  His  fam- 
ily includes  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

H.  John  Malone  is  a  pediatrician  in 
Manchester,  Conn.  He  is  married  and  the 
father  of  four  girls  and  two  boys. 

C.  Heber  Smith,  his  wife.  Pearl 
Brotzman  Smith  '46,  and  their  two  sons 
live  in  Wescosville,  Pa.  He  is  a  special 
agent  for  the  F.B.I. 

Henrietta  Henninger  Tyson  (Mrs. 
John  L.)  lives  in  Williamsport,  Pa.  Her 
family  includes  three  children  by  a  pre- 
vious marriage,  two  stepchildren,  and 
four-year-old  Nancy. 

Jane  Hicks  Verburg  (Mrs.  Robert 
M.)  of  Basking  Ridge.  N.  J.,  has  three 
daughters,  the  oldest  being  a  student  at 
Mt.  Holyoke. 

MARRIED:  Mary  Mackall  Ray  to 
James  R.  Walters  on  June  15.  Residence: 
Arlington,  Va. 

MM  Walter  N.  Shaw  of  Indianapolis, 
Ti  Ind.,  is  senior  biochemist,  chemical 
division,  Eli  Lilly  &  Co. 

AC  George  E.  Bowden,  a  mathemati- 
"f  J  cian,  has  been  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  Center  for  Naval 
Analyses,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  with  headquarters  in 
Arlington,  Va.  He  is  assigned  to  the  Sys- 
tems Evaluation  Group  which  specializes 
in  economics,  technological  models,  and 
engineering  data.  Mr.  Bowden,  his  wife 
and  three  children  live  in  Bethesda. 

/Ifi  Charles  O.  Muscheck  (c.e.  '47)  is 
"fU  a  consulting  structural  engineer  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harry  L.  Talley  is  director  of  data 
processing  for  Wheaton  College,  Wheaton, 
111. 

M~l  On  Sept.  1  Louis  E.  DeMoll,  Jr., 
Hi  joined  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Social  Work  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
He  is  director  of  admissions  for  the 
School,  chairman  of  the  scholarship  com- 
mittee, and  visiting  associate  professor. 
His  wife  is  Jean  Gibbons  DeMoll  a.m. 
On  Sept.  1  Dr.  Joseph  Peyser  became 
Dean  of  Academic  Affairs  for  Adelphi 
Suffolk  College,  Oakdale,  N.  Y.  He  had 
previously  held  an  administrative  post  at 
Hofstra  University. 
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JQ  Al  DeRogatis,  manager  of  the 
*fU  Newark,  N.  J.,  agency  of  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America,  was  fea- 
tured in  the  summer/fall  issue  of  Pru- 
dential People. 

Robert  J.  Newton,  Jr.,  is  administra- 
tor of  St.  Francis  Community  Hospital, 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

M  Richard  D.  Hottenstine  m.e.  is 
assistant  manager,  research  and  pro- 
duct development,  for  Combustion  Engi- 
neering, Windsor,  Conn.  He  is  married 
and  has  three  daughters. 

Fred  A.  McNeer,  Jr.,  an  assistant  vice 
president  of  North  Carolina  National 
Bank,  Charlotte,  is  commercial  mortgage 
officer. 

Army  Major  John  J.  Zirkxe,  Jr., 
m.f.  has  been  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star    Medal    for    outstanding    meritorious 


service  in  combat  operations  in  Vietnam 
from  August  1967  to  February  1968.  He 
has  also  received  the  Silver  Star  Medal 
rnd  five  awards  of  the  Air  Medal.  Major 
Zirkle  is  presently  assigned  to  Ft.  Rucker, 
Ala. 

CI  Frank  Nania  (d.ed.  '57),  a  member 
rj  I  of  the  faculty  at  the  College  of 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  since  1957,  became 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Education 
at  the  beginning  of  the  current  academic 
year.  He  is  a  recognized  authority  on 
public  school  reading  programs  and  has 
served  as  a  consultant  on  such  programs 
for  high  schools  in  the  central  New  York 
region.  Dr.  Nania  is  married  and  has  one 
son. 

John  W.  Worthtngton,  Jr.,  m.d.,  con- 
sultant in  medicine,  Mayo  Clinic,  Roches- 
ter, Minn.,   has  been  promoted  from  in- 
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structor  in  medicine  to  assistant  professor 
in  the  Mayo  Graduate  School  of  Medi- 
cine of  the  University  of  Minnesoto. 

K  Robert  C.  Gibbs  is  librarian  at 
Ralph  Draughon  Library  of  Auburn 
University,  Auburn,  Ala. 

Kenneth  R.  Johnson  m.e.  is  a  grad- 
uate teaching  assistant,  working  on  a  Ph.D. 
degree,  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana.  He  is  married  and  has  two 
daughters. 

A.  B.  Pearson,  Jr.  (a.m.  '65),  who 
completed  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  at 
Duke  in  September,  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  history  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, Huntsville. 

CQ  Sidney  Rufus  Smith,  Jr.,  a  Ph.D. 
JO  graduate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  taught  for  one  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  before  returning  to 
Chapel  Hill  in  1966  as  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Germanic  Languages.  He  teaches 
Germanic  philology  courses  and  the  Nor- 
wegian language.  In  his  recent  travels  he 
has  been  to  the  East  as  far  as  Samarkand 
and  Tashkent,  and  to  the  North  as  far  as 
the  Norwegian  fjords. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  William  E. 
Painter  (m.d.  '57)  and  Mrs.  Painter, 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  on  Aug.  24.  Named  Amy 
Lee. 

Fourth  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Wn-LiAM  W.  Werber  and  Mrs.  Werber, 
Hyattsville,  Md.,  in  September.  Named 
Tracey  Kyle. 

M  George  W.  Pierce,  Jr.,  has  been 
made  project  supervisor  of  knit  ap- 
parel product  development  in  the  fibers 
research  and  development  department  of 
Dow  Badische  Company.  He  resides  with 
his  wife  and  four  children  in  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  the  headquarters  for  the  com- 
pany. 

BORN:  Fourth  daughter  to  Ruth  Dut- 
ton  Hill  (Mrs.  Julian  T.)  and  Mr.  Hill, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  on  Sept.  16.  Named 
Heather  Laurie. 

CO  Starting  this  fall,  David  Hartman 
vlU  has  appeared  regularly  in  "The  Vir- 
ginian," a  90-minute  television  series  color- 
cast on  NBC.  He  portrays  David  Sutton, 
a  hired  hand  seeking  his  fortune  in  the 
West. 

During  the  past  summer  Dan  O.  Via, 
Jr.,  ph.d.  moved  from  Wake  Forest  to  the 
University  of  Virginia  as  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  religious  studies. 
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BORN:  Fourth  child  and  second  son 
to  John  W.  Buchanan  and  Lynn 
Holsclaw  Buchanan  '59,  Greensboro, 
N.  G,  on  Sept.  7.  Named  Andrew  Brad- 
ley. 


CO  Edwtn  Gauld  of  Port  Washington, 
JO  N.  Y.,  has  been  promoted  to  assis- 
tant actuarial  director  at  Mutual  of  New 
York.  His  wife  is  the  former  Kathy  Wood 
'61  and  they  have  two  children. 
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Dr.  J.  N.  MacCormack,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  School 
of  Medicine,  who  also  has  a  Master's  de- 
gree in  public  health,  is  consultant  in  the 
communicable  disease  control  section  of 
the  Division  of  Epidemiology  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  He  and 
Mrs.  MacCormack  have  a  four-year  old 
daughter. 

Jean  Beixingrath  Mobley  (Mrs. 
Wade)  of  Troy,  N.  C,  is  an  associate 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Pfeiffer  Col- 
lege and  is  president  of  the  Mathematics 
Department  and  the  Division  of  Higher 
Education  of  North  Carolina  Education 
Association.  Recently  she  has  had  a  book, 
entitled  Supervision  in  Mathematics,  pub- 
lished by  Scott,  Foresman  Company. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  first  daughter 
to  John  A.  Bullock,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Bul- 
lock, Miami,  Fla.,  on  June  25. 

MBORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Ar- 
thur Bjontegard,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Bjontegard,  Columbia,  S.  C,  on  June  2. 
Named  Arthur  Martin,  III. 

ADOPTED:  A  son,  born  May  20,  by 
Mary  Hochreiter  Janney  (Mrs.  Russ) 
and  Mr.  Janney,  Burlingame,  Calif. 
Named  Steven. 

M  William  L.  Harrison  (m.f.  '60)  is 
plant  superintendent  for  U.  S.  Ply- 
wood Corporation,  Oxford,  Miss. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  son  to 
Robert  A.  Jones  and  Mary  Branton 
Jones  '61,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  May  13. 
Named  Andrew  Alston. 

Ol  Steven  D.  Blume  a.m.  and  Charles 
0 1  T.  Pridgeon,  Jr.,  a.m.  '62,  both 
candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  Duke, 
are  members  of  the  English  department  at 
Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Stephen  O.  Schwartz  m.d.  is  an  ortho- 
paedic surgeon  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

F.  Laurence  (Larry)  Warner,  who 
has  the  Master's  and  Licentiate  degrees 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  Ph.D.  from  Tulane  University,  is 
an  assistant  professor  in  the  Department 
of  Dramatic  Arts  at  Tulane. 

W.  Samuel  Yancy  (m.d.  '65),  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  is  stationed  at 
the  Naval  Hospital,  Camp  Pendleton, 
Calif.,  where  he,  his  wife,  Susan  Guest 
Yancy  b.s.n.  '65,  and  their  young  daugh- 
ter live. 

MARRIED:  W.  Kent  Bishop  to  Caro- 
line S.  Howell  on  March  30.  Residence: 
New  York  City. 

Gordon  A.  Tripp  m.d.  to  Anthoula 
Doxiadis  on  June  15.  Residence:  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  son  to 
Barbara  Scherr  Childs  (Mrs.  Richard 
M.)  and  Mr.  Childs,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Named  Andrew  Harris. 

A  son  to  Robert  C.  Kirkman  and  Mrs. 
Kirkman,  High  Point,  N.  C,  on  Sept.  1. 
Named  Robert  Taylor. 

Second    and    third    children,    and    first 


daughters,  identical  twins,  to  Virginia 
Judnell  Littlefield  (Mrs.  John  C.) 
and  Mr.  Littlefield,  Middleton,  Mass.,  on 
Nov.  15,  1967.  Named  Ann  Logan  and 
Katherine  Morris. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Joanne 
Porter  Stern  (Mrs.  Richard  A.)  b.s.n. 
and  Mr.  Stern,  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  on  July 
8.    Named  Lesley  Elaine. 

Qi\  Thomas  W.  Graves,  Jr.,  (ll.b. 
Q^  '65),  who  has  been  engaged  in  the 
general  practice  of  law  with  the  firm  of 
Carr  and  Gibbons,  Wilson,  N.  C,  for  the 
past  three  years,  has  joined  Fieldcrest 
Mills,  Inc.,  as  assistant  counsel.  He  and 
his  wife,  Sara  Thomasson  '65,  are  resid- 
ing in  Eden,  N.  C. 

Thomas  S.  Morgan  a.m.  and  Nancy 
Grondin  Morgan  a.m.  '58  live  in  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C,  where  he  is  a  professor  of 
history  at  Winthrop  College. 

Margaret  M.  Plockelman  b.s.n.  is  a 
Navy  nurse,  stationed  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Hospital,  Key  West,  Fla. 

Barbara  Garrenton  Stowe  (Mrs. 
Walter  B.)  is  an  English  teacher  at  Vir- 
ginia Peninsula  Technical  and  Vocational 
Education  Center,  Hampton,  Va. 

Edward  E.  Thompson,  an  English 
teacher  at  Bainbridge  High  School,  Bain- 
bridge,  Wash.,  is  completing  requirements 
for  a  Master's  in  English  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Puget  Sound. 

Billy  Claude  Tyson  m.a.t.,  an  elemen- 
tary school  principal  in  Mount  Airy, 
N.  C,  joined  the  Pfeiffer  College  faculty 
this  fall  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion. 

MARRIED:  Lynne  Applebaum  to  Dr. 
Lawrence  W.  Waggoner.  Residence: 
Urbana.  111. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Capt.  John  M.  Witherspoon  (m.d.  '67) 
and  Louise  Newton  Witherspoon  b.s.n. 
'65,  Natick,  Mass.,  on  July  19.  Named 
Katherine  Louise. 

An  Thomas  P.  Abbott,  an  attorney  in 
0  J  the  Dade  County  attorney's  office, 
lives  in  Coconut  Grove,  Fla. 

George  D.  Beischer,  Susan  Fox  Bei- 
scher  and  their  young  son  live  in  Dur- 
ham, where  he  is  practicing  law. 

Cyrus  Johnson  ph.d.,  who  is  teaching 
sociology  at  Guilford  College,  North  Car- 
olina, returned  in  August  from  two  years 
working  for  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  in  Peru.  The  Johnson  family 
includes  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

Thomas  P.  Losee,  Jr.,  is  in  advertising 
sales  for  Look  magazine,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Detroit,  Mich. 

James  A.  Marsh,  Jr.,  is  a  Postdoctoral 
Research  Fellow  in  the  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Sciences  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.    He  received  the  Ph.D.  in 
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zoology  from  the  University  of  Georgia 
in  August. 

MARRIED:  Martha  Kay  Shaw  to 
Robert  G.  Kribs  on  Sept.  21.  Residence: 
Dover,  N.  J. 

BORN:  Second  son  to  Constance 
Caine  Reynolds  and  Clark  G.  Reynolds 
a.m.  (ph.d.  '64),  Orona,  Me.,  on  March  5. 
Named  Ward  William. 

Second  son  to  Lynn  S.  Tuttle  (m.h.a. 
'68)  and  June  Williams  Tuttle  '66, 
Greenville.  S.  C,  on  Oct.  22. 

M  William  C.  Blackwelder.  who  has 
a  Master's  degree  in  statistics  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  is  a 
statistician  at  the  National  Heart  Institute, 
Biometrics  Research  Branch,  Bethesda. 
Md. 

Heath  C.  Boyer.  Joan  Jarden  Boyer 
and  their  two  sons  are  living  in  Charlotte, 
where  Mr.  Boyer  is  co-owner  and  man- 
ager of  an  employment  agency,  Schneider, 
Hill  and  Spangler. 

E.  Harry  Broome,  Jr.,  an  assistant  vice 
president  of  North  Carolina  National 
Bank.  Charlotte,  is  trading  manager  in  the 
bond  department. 

Dan  A.  Jones  m.ed.,  principal  of  Long- 
view  Gardens  School.  Raleigh.  N.  C,  is 
also  working  on  his  Ed.D.  degree  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill. 

Peter  M.  Nicholas,  who  received  the 
Master  of  Business  Administration  degree 
in  marketing  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania this  year,  has  joined  Eli  Lilly  and 
Company  as  a  sales  representative  in  Bos- 
ton. Mass.  His  wife  is  the  former  Vir- 
ginia Lilly. 

MARRIED:  Harriet  L.  Austin  to 
Charles  W.  Mattes,  Jr.,  on  May  31.  Resi- 
dence:   Greensboro,   N.   C. 

Capt.  James  T.  O'Kelley.  Jr..  USMC, 
C.E.  to  Jan  Logan  Smart  on  Aug.  24. 
Residence:   Cherry  Point.  N.  C. 

BORN:  A  son  to  William  L.  Belvin, 
Jr.,  and  Mrs  Belvin.  Orangeburg,  S.  C, 
on  Aug.  17.    Named  Brent  Hamilton. 

First  child  and  son  to  Carroll  Conner 
Bouman  b.s.n.  and  John  Bouman.  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y..  on  May  5.  Named  Peter 
Hoegh. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Jeffrey  V. 
Mullins  and  Mrs.  Mullins,  San  Mateo, 
Calif.,  on  Sept.  12. 

Second  daughter  to  James  G.  (Jay) 
Wilkinson  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Norman, 
Okla.,  in  February.    Named  Holly. 

QP  Zoe  Ann  Hellekson  lives  in  Wash- 
OJ  ington,  D.  C.  and  is  student  pro- 
gram coordinator  for  National  Association 
of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 

Douglas  E.  McIntyre  m.a.t.  is  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  mathematics  at  Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan  College,  Norfolk. 


MARRIED:  Susan  H.  Cornwell  to 
Edward  R.  Hill  on  Aug.  3.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C 

Sallie  E.  Johnston  to  Harold  Marcus 
on  July  27.  Residence:  East  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Noel  Elizabeth  Lang  to  Alvis  Mc- 
Donald Baucom  on  May  18.  Residence: 
Hong  Kong.  China. 

Eric  F.  Taylor  a.m.  to  Janet  E.  Heck 
b.s.n.  '66  on  Aug.  10.  Residence:  Ka- 
huku,  Hawaii. 

Alexander  Bruce  Umstead,  Jr.  to 
Ann  C.  Kernodle  '67  on  Sept.  21.  Resi- 
dence:  Long  Beach.  N.  Y. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
William  G.  Lawyer  and  Mrs.  Lawyer, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  May  9.  Named 
Katherine  Elizabeth. 

Qfi  Dianne  Avery  received  the  m.a.t. 
00  degree  from  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  in  June.  1967.  and  is 
a  teacher  of  English  at  The  Bromfield 
School,   Cambridge.   Mass. 

Carol  Ann  Coburn,  who  taught 
French  in  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  N. 
C,  public  schools  for  the  past  two  years, 
is  working  for  a  Master's  degree  in  French 
at  Ohio  State  University  this  year.  She  is 
living  in  Middletown. 

Lieut.  Lawrence  A.  Ferguson  m.a.t. 
has  been  transferred  to  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  Preparatory  School  at 
Bainbridge.  Md.,  where  he  is  a  math  and 
chemistry  instructor.  While  serving  on  the 
USS  ESSEX  as  legal  officer,  his  previous 
assignment,  he  made  two  goodwill  cruises 
to  Northern  Europe  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean area.  Lieutenant  Ferguson  and  his 
wife  are  making  their  home  in  Port  De- 
posit, Md. 

David  L.  Guth  teaches  mathematics  at 
William  H.  Lemmel  Junior  High  School, 
Baltimore,   Md. 

Barbara  A.  Kurz  m.a.t.  is  a  teacher  at 
Sullivan  Junior  High  School,  Rock  Hill. 
S.  C. 

Charles  E.  Wilson  is  a  third  year 
medical  student  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois.  Chicago. 

MARRIED:  Richard  A.  Cooper  to 
Janice  M.  Hatchell  '68  on  June  5. 
Residence:  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Grant  Harmon  to  Shirley  Anne  Brad- 
way  on  Aug.  24.  Residence:  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

Judith  B.  Hellekson  to  R.  W.  Hevey. 
Residence:   Piscataway,  N.  J. 

Louise  A.  Mathews  to  John  B.  Platt, 
III,  on  June  1.   Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

Marcia  K.  Meeks  to  Lieut.  Robert  F. 
Morris  on  Aug.  24.  Residence:  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Sara  Kathryn  Reeves  to  Bruce  J.  Mc- 
Donald on  June  8.     Residence:  Atlanta. 


ELECTED 

Miss  Nancy  Hanks  '49 
has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  Associated 
Councils  of  the  Arts. 
A  University  trustee, 
she  is  coordinator  of 
special  projects  for  the 
Rockefeller  Family  and 
Associates. 


PROMOTING 

Walter  L.  Thompson, 
III,  '46  has  joined  In- 
ternational Nickel  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  as  manager 
of  a  newly  formed  pro- 
motion and  advertising 
department.  He  has  been 
associated  with  several 
advertising  firms. 


ON  BOARD 

O.  C.  Carmichael,  Jr., 
LL.B.  '42  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Company.  A 
former  president  of 
Converse  College,  he  is 
chairman  of  Associates 
Investment  Company. 


INVENTS 

Clarence  F.  Luck,  Jr., 
Ph.D.  '56  is  co-inventor 
of  an  improved  laser 
crystal  configuration  lad- 
der a  patent  assigned 
to  his  employer,  the 
Raytheon  Company.  Dr. 
Luck  also  holds  one 
other  laser  patent. 


DIRECTING 

Jack  D.  Underwood 
M.E.  '48  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  en- 
gineering for  the  Cela- 
nese  Corporation.  A 
member  of  the  firm 
since  1951,  he  formerly 
managed  the  central  en- 
gineering department. 


IN  GROCERIES 

C.  Edward  Ashdown  '54 
has  been  elected  vice 
president-operations  of 
the  Grocery  Manufac- 
turers of  America,  Inc. 
He  joined  GMA  in  1966 
after  having  been  af- 
filiated with  REA  Ex- 
press. 
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Julia  A.  Scott  to  Robert  Badaliance 
on  June  22.    Residence:   Monroeville,  Pa. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Mary  Alexander  Phyfer  b.s.n.  '66  and 
Daniel  W.  Phyfer,  Blacksburg,  Va.,  on 
April  26.    Named  Cynthia  Lynn. 

t\"l  Marian  Markel  Fox  b.s.n.  and 
0  /  Robert  C.  Fox  j.d.  live  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  She  is  a  nursing  instructor  at  Ab- 
bott Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  Minne- 
apolis, and  he  is  an  attorney  with  Doherty, 
Rumble  &  Butler  in  St.  Paul. 

Robert  M.  Kurtz  m.d.  is  a  resident  in 
radiology  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York 
City. 

MARRIED:  Leroy  R.  Barnes,  Jr.,  to 
Terry  Johnson  '68  on  June  15.  Resi- 
dence: College  Park,  Md. 

Thomas  A.  Jorgensen  ll.b.  to  Mar- 
garet Anne  Henderson  '68  on  July  13. 
Residence:  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jini  Rambo  to  Stephen  C.  Brooks.  Resi- 
dence: Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

M  MARRIED:  John  C.  Alstrin  to 
Robin  Louise  Prall  on  Sept.  7.  Resi- 
dence: Kenilworth,  111. 

Catherine  R.  Babcock  to  James  R. 
Waldo  on  June  5.  Residence:  Shawnee, 
Okla. 

James  H.  Bingham  to  Helen  M.  Sink 
on  Aug.  17.   Residence:  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Judith  Ann  Braley  to  John  W.  Wal- 
lace on  Aug.  24.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Donald  R.  Brannon  to  Joan  C.  Long 
'69  on  Sept.  12.  Residence:  Graham, 
N.  C. 

Marion  Alice  Brittingham  to  Robert 
R.  Beers  on  June  5.  Residence:  Norfolk, 
Va. 

Barbara  J.  Denny  to  Cyril  J.  Rott- 
kamp,  Jr.,  on  July  6.  Residence:  Wap- 
pingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Cheryl  E.  Grant  to  John  H.  Young, 
III,  on  June  7.    Residence:  Decatur,  Ga. 

James  D.  Hackett  to  Rebecca  R.  Rey- 
nolds '69  on  June  8.  Residence:  Pelham, 
N.  H. 

Frank  A.  Hanna  to  Susan  Helen  Gillies 
on  July  13.    Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

William  J.  Hart  to  Elizabeth  Ann 
Reitzel  on  April  27.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Corinna  Head  to  Gordon  Bruce  Her- 
bert e  on  June  8.  Residence:  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

Mary  Lee  Hill  to  Joseph  M.  Finger 
on  July  27.    Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

Kathleen  E.  Irwin  to  John  L.  Murp'iy 
on  June  8.    Residence:  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Karen  S.  Jenkins  to  Charles  Crutch- 
field  M.  Div.  on  Aug.  24.  Residence: 
Edinburgh.  Scotland. 

Lieut.    William    J.    Johnson    e.e.    to 


Karen  J.  Kilbane  on  June  15.  Residence: 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Sharon  Anne  Kalmbach  to  Donald 
D.  Herzberg  on  June  4.  Residence: 
Vienna,  Va. 

Timothy  M.  Kolodzieg  to  Sandra  Gal- 
lager  on  July  4.  Residence:  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y. 

William  R.  Leighton  to  Bettie  P. 
Harding  on  July  13.  Residence:  Athens, 
Ga. 

Jean  Louderback  to  Carl  Friday  on 
Oct.   18.    Residence:   Hartford,  Conn. 

Gail  A.  Myers  to  William  H.  Fee, 
Jr.,  m.d.  on  July  27.  Residence:  York,  Pa. 

Sandra  C.  Paine  to  William  R.  Stewart. 
Residence:   Hudson,  Ohio. 

Margaret  A.  Plant  to  Kenneth  M. 
Calestro.    Residence:   Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jane  D.  Snotherly  to  William  D.  Lain 
on  June  9.    Residence:  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Carolee  Ann  Walton  to  Harold  H. 
Lane,  Jr.    Residence:  Burlington,  N.  C. 


Deaths 


•  Zeb  Vance  Norman  '10  of  Plymouth, 
N.  C,  died  on  Oct.  12  following  several 
years  of  declining  health. 

•  Hugh  G.  Swan  '18  of  New  Bern,  N.  C, 
died  on  Aug.  8  from  a  massive  heart  at- 
tack. He  was  president  of  Swan  Motor 
Company,  vice  president  of  New  Bern  Oil 
and  Fertilizer  Company,  and  had  been  a 
progressive  farmer  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
line for  50  years.  Mrs.  Swan,  a  daughter 
and  a  granddaughter  survive. 

•  Ethel  Thompson  Ray  '20,  widow  of 
Dr.  Hickman  Ray  and  long-time  resident 
of  Durham,  died  on  Sept.  27.  She  was 
instrumental  in  the  organization  of  Wel- 
come Wagon  International  in  Durham, 
having  been  associated  with  the  organiza- 
tion for  35  years  prior  to  her  retirement 
two  years  ago.  She  was  honored  by  the 
organization  last  year  for  her  long  period 
of  service.    A  son  and  a  daughter  survive. 

•  Burley  Clyde  Reavis  '20,  a  retired 
Methodist  minister  and  resident  of  Dur- 
ham, died  on  Sept.  29  following  a  long 
illness.  During  his  45  years  in  the  active 
ministry,  he  held  pastorates  in  the  North 
Carolina,  Western  North  Carolina,  and 
Virginia  Conferences.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  a  daughter  and  two  sons. 

•  Charles  L.  Abernethy,  Jr.,  l.  '24  of 
New  Bern,  N.  C,  died  on  Aug.  5.  A 
graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Craven  County  Bar  As- 
sociation and  had  practiced  law  since 
1924.    His  widow  survives. 

•  O.  F.  Barnhardt  '24  of  Wadley,  Ga., 
died  on  Aug.  20  of  injuries  received  in  an 
automobile   accident.    A  native   of  North 


Carolina,  he  had  made  his  home  in  Geor- 
gia since  1945,  the  last  15  years  being  in 
Wadley.  In  addition  to  two  daughters,  he 
is  survived  by  two  sisters  and  four  broth- 
ers, including  C.  H.  Barnh«idt  '18  of 
Charlotte,  and  L.  W.  Barnhardt  '21  of 
Raleigh. 

•  Earl  B.  Edwards  '28,  b.d.  '31,  pastor 
of  Page  Memorial  United  Methodist 
Church,  Biscoe,  N.  C,  died  on  Oct.  15 
after  a  sudden  illness.  He  had  been  a 
Methodist  minister  for  38  years.  Survivors 
are  his  widow,  Rachel  Copeland  Ed- 
wards '29;  a  son,  Robert  E.  Edwards 
'60  of  Haddon  Heights,  N.  J.;  and  a 
daughter. 

•  R.  Harold  Ellison  '29,  business  editor 
of  the  Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Sen- 
tinel, died  on  Oct.  6.  His  newspaper  ca- 
reer began  in  1947,  when  he  joined  the 
Twin  City  Sentinel  Staff  as  a  copy  editor. 
Previously  he  had  been  deputy  clerk  of 
Forsyth  Superior  Court  and  had  held  a 
similar  post  at  Municipal  Court.  Mrs. 
Ellison,  a  sister  and  two  brothers  survive. 

•  Charlie  Nelson  Northcutt  '30  died 
at  his  home  in  Durham  on  Sept.  12.  For 
17  years  he  was  affiliated  with  Duke  Uni- 
versity. He  later  was  in  the  restaurant 
business,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  a  dealer  for  the  Herald-Sun  papers. 
In  addition  to  his  wife,  survivors  include 
a  brother,  Junius  Northcutt  '35  of 
Columbia,  S.  C;  and  a  sister,  Thelma 
Northcutt  Carr  (Mrs.  Howard)  '33  of 
Greensboro. 

•  Ruth  W.  Stokes  ph.d.  '3 1  of  Mount- 
ville,  S.  C,  died  on  Aug.  27.  A  graduate 
of  Winthrop  College,  she  taught  there  for 
15  years,  the  last  ten  as  head  of  the 
mathematics  department.  She  had  also 
taught  at  Duke  University  and  Syracuse 
University.  A  sister,  Mrs.  Sara  S.  Hunter 
Laurens,  S.  C,  survives. 

•  E.  Bruce  Brooks  '32,  m.d.  '34  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  near 
Winston-Salem,  N.   C,  on  Aug.   5.    Mrs. 

Brooks,  who  lived  in  Winston-Salem,  sur- 
vives. 

•  William  R.  Huck  '39  of  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.,  died  on  July  6.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow  and  two  daughters. 

•  Information  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  James  R.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  '39 
of  New  City,  N.  Y.,  on  July  12,  1967. 
His  wife,  Marguerite  McClenny 
Vaughan  '39,  survives. 

•  James  S.  Gilliam,  Jr.,  m.d.  '41  of 
High  Point,  N.  C.  died  on  Aug.  25. 

•  Notice  has  been  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  that  Lieut.  Richard 
C.  Nelson  m.e.  '63  of  Drexel  Hill,  Pa., 
and  LCDR  Randolph  W.  Ford  '57  of 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  are  presently  being 
carried  on  its  official  records  as  Missing 
in  Action. 
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Letters 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute 
their  own  views  about  matters  dis- 
cussed in  the  Duke  Alumni  Register, 
and  this  space  will  be  reserved  in 
future  issues  for  such  contributions. 
Our  hope  is  that  many  of  you  will 
lake  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
for  communication  with  the  Univer- 
sity and  other  alumni.  Address  all 
correspondence  to  The  Editor,  Duke 
Alumni  Register,  2138  Campus 
Drive,  Duke  University,  Durham, 
North  Carolina  27706. 

The  Curriculum 

I  read  with  interest  the  articles  on 
the  new  curriculum  in  the  Novem- 
ber, 1968,  Alumni  Register.  During 
my  term  as  editor  of  The  Duke 
Chronicle  much  editorial  attention 
•was  devoted  to  "the  lack  of  intellec- 
tual climate"  at  Duke,  and  the 
Chronicle  proposed  many  changes 
in  the  University's  program,  includ- 
ing higher  entrance  requirements  and 
academic  standards,  a  senior  thesis 
program,  development  of  student- 
faculty  relationships  far  beyond  the 
traditional  classroom  lectures,  and 
greater  participation  of  students  in 
the  determination  of  University  pol- 
icy.    One  proposal  was  for: 

Revision  of  the  curriculum  for  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  to  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  acquisition  of  a 
"liberal  education"  prior  to  concentra- 


tion in  any  one  field.  This  period,  now 
consumed  in  passing  numerous  require- 
ments, would  be  devoted  to  elective 
study:  analysis  of  current  economic  and 
social  problems,  introduction  to  modern 
and  classical  literature,  preliminary 
study  of  several  sciences.  Required 
courses  would  be  decreased,  to  allow  a 
wider  selection. 

The  quoted  material   appeared  in 
the  Chronicle  of  May  5,  1944. 

Charles  B.  Markham  '45 
Durham.   North  Carolina 


The  study  of  curricular  changes  is 
a  tremendous  task.  To  plan,  orga- 
nize, and  put  into  action  such  a  re- 
vision as  was  attempted  at  Duke  is 
indeed  a  noteworthy  one.  I  await 
with  great  anticipation  the  reality  of 
this  progress.  I  am  sure  it  speaks 
well  for  the  faculty  in  accepting  the 
program  and  in  their  even  greater 
task  of  putting  it  into  use. 

Bertha  V.  Leifesten 
Chicago.  Illinois 

I  have  read  the  November  Regis- 
ter from  cover  to  cover  and  feel 
quite  proud  to  be  an  alumna  of 
Duke.  This  issue  is  informative  and 
well  planned. 

Connie  Wilson  Paris 
(Mrs.  E.  Ralph,  Jr.)  '57 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

A  student  of  mine  gave  me  the  No- 
vember issue  of  the  Duke  Alumni 
Register  containing  "The  New  Cur- 
riculum." I  am  very  impressed  by 
the  work  Duke  did  in  this  respect. 

J.  Mayer,  Chairman 
Department  of  Mathematics 
George  Mason  College 
of  the  University  of  Virginia 


Why  Not  Noted 

Since  we  all  know  how  diligent 
you  are  in  reporting  notable  achieve- 
ments by  any  Duke  alumnus,  I  usu- 
ally assume  that  when  you  don't  re- 
port a  newsworthy  item  it  is  simply 
because  you  haven't  heard  about  it. 

I  really  thought  someone  would 
have  called  the  following  to  your 
attention  before  the  last  issue  of  the 
Alumni  Register  went  to  press.  It 
just  proves  how  lax  we,  the  alumni, 
are  in  keeping  you  informed. 

Even  though  I  am  late  in  telling 
you,  I  thought  that  you  should  know: 

One  of  our  Law  School  graduates, 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  was  recently 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

Robert  R.  Carpenter  '57 
Belmont,  North  Carolina 


In  This  Issue 


Solutions  in  Need  of  Solution 
By  Philip  Handler 

Can  all  manifestations  of  life  be  explained  in  the  language 
of  the  physical  sciences?  Who  will  solve  the  problems 
posed  by  an  affirmative  answer?  Page  2 


Will  We  Make  a  Place  pop  Man 
By  Frank  W.  Woods 

Should  the  University  provide  resource  education  for  stu- 
dents to  alleviate  the  chaos  of  war  and  increased  pollution? 

Page  5 


Engineering:  How  Much.  How  Soon 
By  Thomas  G.  Wilson 

Dr.  Wilson  projects  a  different  campus  and  a  subject  mat- 
ter that  has  undergone  change  by  the  year  2000;  but  the 
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